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\  FoA  some  years,  this  mteresting  book  has  been  out  of 
print,  in  this  country.  But,  the  high  estimate  hitherto 
placed  upon  its  merits,  by  the  Eeligious  Public,  has  in- 
duced the  present  publisher  to  stereotype  the  work  and 
put  it  at  a  price,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  materially  fa- 
cilitate  its  general  circulation. 

As  a  Gift  of  Friendship,  it  is,  unquestionably,  one  of 
the  best  of  books.  Filled  with  rich  and  interesting 
matter ;  and  in  such  portions,  that  any  of  the  anec- 
dotes may  be  read  at  leisure ;  and,  yet,  a  savor  will 
be  left  upon  the  mind  which  fends  to  that  knowledge 
wUch  maketh  wise  unto  srfvation. 


X 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


To  inform  the  mind,  affect  the  heart,  and  promote  the 
best  interests  of  mankind,  must  ever  be  considered  as 
a  pleading  and  honorable  employ.  Various  means,  in- 
deed, may  be  made  use  of  in  order  to  accomplish  theso 
endsi  Some  do  good  by  wise  and  judicious  conversa- 
tion ;  others  by  constant  and  laborious  teaching,  and 
many  by  an  excellent  and  uniform  character.  The 
Compiler  of  this  volume  has  hiere  attempted  to  eon- 
tribute  something  towards  so  good  and  desirable  a 
work. 

It  need  not  be  observed,  that  men  are  naturally  in- 
different about  their  duty  to  God,  and  unconcerned  as 
to  the  welfare  of  their  ionmortal  soulsr  Any  attempt, 
therefore,  to  set  before  them  the  grand  object  of  vene- 
ration and  worship,  to  rouse  them  to  duty,  to  facilitate 
their  happiness,  to  show  them  the  deformity  of  vice, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  true  and  exalted  views  of  the 
sacred  religion  of  Jesus,  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered 
as  unworthy  of  attention.  How  far  this  Work  will 
conduce  to  these  ends,  must  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader. 

Volumes  of  Anecdotes  have  already  been  presented 
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to  the   public   und^r  various  titles  j  but  none   that  I 
Imow  of  wbicii  have  been  more  particularly  selected 
as  religious,  and  more  immediately  calculated  to  lead 
men  to  genuine  devotion  and  solid  ^  piety.     It  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  while  many  write   merely  to  amuse  the 
.  imagination,  the  real  profit  of  the  mind  is  not  thought 
of.    The  passions,  perhaps,  are  affected,  and  the  fancy 
pleased,  while  the  temper  remains  unsubdued,  the  heart 
i  unimpressed,  and  the  conduct  unstable  and  irregular. 
Now,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  egotism,  I  hope 
the  present  Work,  while  it  afibrds  a  degree  of  enter- 
tainment to  the  reader,  will  also  tend  to  excite  rever- 
ence for  the   Best  of  Beings ;  a  regard  for  the  noble 
and  delightful   system  of  Christianity  ;  together  with 
benevolence  to  our  fellow  mortals  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  devote  ourselves  to  the  glory  and  service  of  our. 
God  and  Saviour. 

The  reader  will  evidently  see  that  novelty  has  not 

been  so  much  my  design  as  utifity.    If  any  object, 

however,  to  the  Work  on  this  account,  I  can  only  say 

Jn  reply,  that  Anecdotes  cannot  be  made.    In  writing 

on  any  system,    invention  may  be  displayedf  and  the 

ideas  of  the  author  may  bear  the  air  of  novelty  ;  but 

in  a  Work  of  this  kind  we  must   confine   ourselves  to 

onr  materials.     I  own  it  is  not  difficult  to  find,  now 

and  then,  an   original  Anecdote ;  but,  in  this  age  of 

writing  and  publishing,  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed 

to  find  a  volume  of  them,  since  almoin  every  thing  of 

importance  is  speedily  -  conveyed  to  the  press  for  the 

public  benefit.     We  must,  therefore,  take   them  as  we 

find  them,   and  make  the  best  improvement  of  them 

we  can. 

I  am  conscious  that  every  Anecdote  will  not  strike 
the  mind  of  the   reader   with  equal   importance  5  nor 
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can  it  be  expected,  that,  in  a  selection  of  so  many,  "S 
should  be  so.  Besides,  men  are  of  dineteiit  tastecr 
they  form  different  views,  and  are  situated  in  difTerem 
circumstances  :  each  ooe,  tl>erefore,  will  judge  favora. 
bly  of  that  which  is  most  congenial  to  his  own  ideas 
In  respect  to  authenticity,  which  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  work  of  this  kim},  I  have  carefully 
avoided  what  appeared  to  be  apocryphal  and  was  sup- 
ported only  by  doubtful  evidence ;  yet,  after  all,  if  anyi 
thing  should  be  found  of  this  kind,  (which  I  am  igno- 
rant of,  if  there  be,)  still  its  moral  or  use  will  be  found 
beneficial,  inducing  the  reader  to  view  religion  and 
morality  as  worthy  of  his  sincere  regard  and  constant 
pursuit. 

.  To  conclude :  if  any  good  be  done,  any  mind  in- 
structed, any  comfort  derived  ;  if  love  to  men,  grati- 
tude to  our  adorable  Redeemer,  and  a  firm  adherence 
to  the  truth,  be  excited  or  promoted  by  this  selection, 
it  will  abundantly  cempensate  the  little  labor  and  feeble 
efforts  of  the  Compiler. 

0.  B. 


ANECDOTES. 


AFFLrCf  IONS. 


Whoever  considers  the  manifold  calamities  to  which 
oiankind  are  exposed  in  the  present  state,  must  fee^. 
some  emotion  of  sorrow.  Sin  has  introduced  great 
misery  and  universal  disorder  into  the  world.  No 
p^r^on,  however  mean  and  obscure,  or  eminent  and 
f\alted,  can  stand  invulnerable  against  the  arrows  of 
adversity.  It  is,  however,  the  peculiar  privilege  of  « 
good  man,  that  though,  alike  with  others,  he  partakes 
of  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  yet  he  sees  a  wise  hand 
directing  every  event,  and  rendering  all  subservient  to 
a  grand  and  glorious  end.  He  desires  to  learn  the 
noble  lessons  of  patience  and  submission,  while  his 
heart  glows  with  gratitude  to  Him  to  whom  he  is  in- 
debted for  every  comfort  he  enjoys,  and  without  whose 
permission  he  knows  no  evi]  can  transpire. 

Ebenezer  Adams,  a  celebrated  Quaker  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  visiting  a  lady  of  rank,  whom  he  found,  six 
months  after  the  death  of  her   husband,  sitting   on   a 

»ofa  covered  with  black  cloth,  and  in  aU  t\ie  AigulX^  ol 
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woe,  apprpached  her  with  great  solemnity,  and  gently 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  thus  accosted  her  : — '  So^ 
friend^  I  see  that  thou  hast  not  yet  forgiven  God  Ah 
mighty,^  This  seasonable  reproof  had  such  an  efieet 
upon  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  that  she 
immediately  had  all  her  trappings  of  grief  destroyed, 
and  went  about  her  necessary  business  and  avoca* 
tions.  '  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is 
it!' 

Afflictions,  though  not  blessings  in  themselves,  yet 
when  sanctified  are  productive  of  great  good  to  them 
who  are  exercised  thereby.     Even  Demetrius,  a  hea- 
then, could  say,  ^  That  nothing  could  be  more  unhap- 
py than  a  man  who  had  never  known  affliction.'     And 
one  who  was  not  a  heathen  has  Ifeft  it  on  record,  That 
it  was  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted.    ^Let  us  not  there- 
fore sink  into  despondency  under  a  vieVv^  of  approach- 
ing difHcuIties,  nor  suffer  our  imaginatioii9  to  dwell 
with  horror  on  supposed  future  events.  '  The  eV'Jils  and 
afflictions  of  this  life,  indeed,  appear  like  rocks  *^nd 
precipices,  rugged  and  barren,  at  a  distance  ;  but  at 
our  nearer  approach  we  shall  find  little  fruitful  spots, 
and  refreshing  springs,  mixed  with  the  harshness  and 
deformities  of  nature.' 

A  Minister  was  recovering  of  a  dangerous  illness, 
when  one  of  his  friends  addressed  him  thus :  '  Sir 
though  God  seems  to  be  bringing  you  up  from  the 
gates  of  death,  yet  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  you 
will  *  sufficiently  retrieve  your  strength,  and  regaia 
vigour  enough  of  mind  to  preach  as  usual.'  The 
good  man  answered,  *  You  are  mistaken,  my  friend  j 
for  this  six  weeks'  illness  has  taught  me  more  divinity 
than  all  my  past  studies  and  all  my  ten  years'  ministry 
put  together.' 
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It  is  related  of  one,  who,  under  great  severity,  had 
from  the  worst  of  masters  to  the  best,  (I  mean 
be  had  sought  rest  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
common  friend  of  the  weary, and  the  heavy  laden,) 
tliat  he  was  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  benefit 
iiehad  derived  from  his  afflictions,  that  lying  on  his 
death-bed  and  seeing  his  master  stand  by,  he  eagerly 
caught  the  hands  of  his  oppressor,  and  kissing  them, 
aid,  ^  These  hands  have  brought  me  to  heaven.' 
Thus  many  have  had  reason  to  bfioiss  God  for  afflic- 
tions, as  being  the  instruments  in  his  hand  of  promo- 
ting the  welfare  of  their  iminortal  soulsj 

It  is  said  of  Dr«  W^  that  ^om  his  most  early 
infancy  to  his  dying  day  h^.^arcely  ever  knew  what 
health  was  ;  yet  we  are  told  that  he  looked  upon  this 
Action  as  the  §prea*,est  blessing  of  his  life.  And  the 
leason  he  asngn^  for  it  was,  that,  being  naturally  of 
t  warm  temper  and  an  ambitious  disposition,  these 
nsitatior/d  of  Divine  Providence  weaned  his  affections 
firon  \iie  world,  and  brought  every  passion  into  sub- 
JM.iion  to  the  Divine  wilL 
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The  famous  astronomer  Athanasius  Kircher,  having 
an  acquaintance  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme. Being,  took  the  following  method  to  convince 
him  of  his  error  upon  his  own  principles.  Expec^^ig 
him  upon  a  visit,  he  procured  a  very  handsome  globe 
of  the  starry  heavens,  which,  being  placed  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  in  which  it  could  not  escape  his  friend's 
observation,  the  latter  seized  the  first  occasion  to  ask 
from  whence  it  came,  and  to  whom  it  beloTigedu 
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•  Not  to  me,'  said  Kircher,  *  nor  was  it  ever  made 
By  any  person^  but  came  here  by  mere  chance.'  '  That/ 
replied  his  sceptical  friend,  '  is  absolutely  impossible : 
you  surely  jest.'  Kircher,  however,  seriously  persist- 
.  ing  in  his  assertion,  took  occasion  to  reason  with  his 
friend  upon  his  own  atheistical  principles.  '  You  will 
not/  said  he,  *  believe  that  this  small  body  originated 
in  inert  chance  ;  and  yet  you  would  contend  that  those 
"heavenly  bodies,  of  which  it  is  only  a  faint  and  diminu- 
tive resemblance  came  into  existence  without  order 
and  design.'  Pursuing  this  chain  of  reasoning,  his 
friend  was  at  first  confounded,  in  the  next  place  con- 
vinced, and  ultimately  jouied  in  a  cordial  aciknow- 
ledgement  of  the  absurdity  of  denying  the  existence 
of  a  God.  i 

The  following  account  of  the  Jitheist^s  Creed,  drawr/ 
up  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  will  she**^  us  how  unrea-^ 
sonable,  and  uncomfortable,  such  a  system  must  be." 
*  The  atheist  believes  that  there  is  no  Goa,  nor  pos- 
sibly can  be  ;  and  consequently  that  the  wise  as  well 
as  unwise  of  all  ages  have  been  mistaken,  except  hijp^ 
self  and  a  few  more.     He  believes  that  either  all  the^ 
world  have  been  frightened  with  an  apparition  of  their 
*lCV*n  fancy,  or  that  they  have  most  unnaturally  con^pi- 
.  red  together  to  cozen  themselves ;  or  that  this  notion 
of  a  God  is  a  trick   of  policy,   though  the   greatest, 
princes  and  politicians  do  not  at   this  day  know  so 
much,  nor  have  done  time  out  of  mind.     He  believes 
either  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  all  things  in 
them,  had  no  original  cause  of  their  being,  or  else  that 
they  were  made  by  chance,  and  happened  he  knows 
not  how,  to  be  as  they  are  5  and  that  in  this  last  shuff- 
ling of  matters,  all  things  have,  by  great  good  fortune, 
fallen  out  as  happily  and  as  regularly  as  if  the  great- 
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ert  wisd<»m  had  contrived  them  3  but  yet  he  is  resol* 
?ed  to  believe  that  there  was  no  wisdom  in  the  con- 
trivance of  them.     He  believes  that  matter  of  itself  is 
aiterly  void   of  all  sense,  understanding,  and  liberty ; 
bat,  for  all  that,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  parts  of  mat- 
ter may   now  and  then  happen  to  be  so  conveniently 
di^sed  as  to  have  all  these  qualities,  and  most  dex- 
terously to   perform  all  those  fine  and  free  operations 
which  the  ignorant  attribute  to  spirits.'     Such  is  the 
atheist's  creed,  from  whence  we  learn  that  he  must  be 
weak,  credulous,  and  absurd. 

Of  all  principles,  that  of  atheism  is  ^e  most  incon- 

gnious  to  the  nature  of  man,  and.  the  most  inimical  to 

true  happiness.     Without  the^belief  of  9.  God,  and  the 

.hope  of  immortality,  the  miseries  of  human  life  would 

often  be  insi:4^ortabl^. 

Sharp  aflictioas  will  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  a 
God  in  the  most  stupified  consciences,  and  inspire 
them  with  new  life  and  motion,  and  make  them  breathe 
out  humble  supplications  for  mercy  and  help  to  the 
Doity  whom  they  denied  before. 

ij^ature  in  extremities  has  irresistible  workings,  and 
I  the  inbred  notions  of  the  Deity,  though  long  suppres- 
sed by  imperious  lusts,  will  then  rise  up  in  mei^A 
souls. 

Bion,  the  philosopher,  was  a  declared  atheist,  till 
struck  with  a  mortal  disease,  and  then,  as  a  false  wit- 
ness on  the  rack,  confessed  the  truth,  and  addressed 
himself  by  prayers  and  vows  to  God  for  his  recovery. 
Egregious  folly,  as  the  historian  observes,  to  think 
that  God  would  be  bribed  by  his  gifts,  and  was  or  not 
according  to  his  fancy !  And  thus  it  happens  to  many 
like  him.  As  a  lamp  near  expiring  shines  more  clearly, 
so  conscience,  after  burning  dimly  for  a  time,  gives 
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a  dying  blaze,  and  discovers  him  wiio  is  able  to  save 
a/id  to  destroy. 

*  But  how  just  were  it  to  deal  with  them  as  Herophilus 
with  Diodorus  Cronus,  a  wrangler,  that  vexed  the  phi* 
losophers  by  urging  a  captious  argument  against  the 
possibility  of  motion  1     For  thus  he  argued:  a  stone, 
or  whatever  else,  in  moving  itself,  is  either  where  it  is, 
or  where  it  is  not ;  if  where  it  is,  it  moves  not ;  if 
where  it  is  not,  then  it  will  be  in  any  place  but  where  it 
is.     While  this^sputing  humor  continued,  he  one  dajr 
fell  and  displaced  his  shoulder,  and  sent  in  haste  for 
Herophilus,    of  excellent   skill   in   surgery.     But  he, 
desirous  first  to  cure  his  brain  and  then  his  shoulder, 
told  him  that  his  art  was  needless  in  that  case  ;  '  fqr,^ 
according  to  your  own  opinion,  this  bone,  in  the  dislo^ 
cation,  either  was  where  it  was,x)r  where  it  was  noj 
and  to  assert  either,  makes  the  displacing  of  it  equall] 
impossible  :  therefore  it  is  in  vain  to  reduce  it  to  the, 
place  from  whence  it  was  never  parted.'     And  thus  he:: 
kept  him  wearing  out  with  pain  and  rage  till  hedeclar- 
ed  himself  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  his  irrefutable 
argument.  Now,  if,  according  to  the  impiety  of  atheists, 
there  be  no  God,  why  do  they  invoke  him  in  their 
adversities  1     If  there  be,  why  do  they  deny  him  in 
their  prosperity  1     There  can  be  no  other  reason  as- 
signed but  this,  that  in  their  state  of  health  their  minds 
are  clouded  with  blind  folly ;  in  sickness  they  are  se- 
rious, and  recover  the  judgment  of  nature.     As  it  is 
ordinarily   with   distracted  persons,   that  in   the   ap* 
proaches  oF  death  their  reason  returns,  because  the 
brain,   distempered  by  an   excess  of  heat,  when  the 
spirits  are  wasted,  at  last  is  reduced  to  a  convenient 
temper. 


o; 
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THE  DIVINE   ATTRIBUTES  THE  OBJECT  OF 
FAITH,  NOT  OF  REASON. 

Man's  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  divine  mys- 
teries exist,  is  no  sufficient  plea  for  infidelity,  when 
the  scripture  reveals  that  they  do  exist.  .  For  reason, 
which  is  limited  and  restricted,  cannot  frame  a  con- 
ception that  is  commensurate  to  tlie  essence  and  power 
of  God.  This  will  appear  more  clearly  by  consider- 
ing the  mysterious  excellencies  of  lh«^divine  nature^  _ 
the  certainty  of  which  we  believe,  thpugh  the  manner 
we  cannot  understand ;  as,  that  his  essence  and  attrib- 
utes  are  the  same,  without  the  least  shadow  of  compo- 
sition; yet  his  widdom  and  power  are  to  our  appre- 
hensions distinct,  and  his  mercy  and  justice  in  some* 
manner  opposite;  that  his  essence  is  entire  in  all 
places,  yet  not  termiimted  in  any ;  that  He  is  above 
the  heavens^  and  beneath  the  earth,  yet  hath  no  rela- 
tion of  high  or  low,  distant  or  near ;  that  He  penetrates 
^  all  «ul>stance»,  but  is  mixed  with  none  5  that  He  under- 
J^^ds,  yet  receives  no  ideas  within  himself  5  that  He 
ills,  yet  has  no  motion  that  carries  him  out  of  him- 
elf;  that  in  Him  time  hath  no  succession,  that  which 
w  past  is  not  gone,  and  that  which  is  future  is  hot  to 
come.  That  He  loves  without  passion,  is  angry  with- 
out disturbance,  repents  without  change.  The  perfec- 
tions of  God  are  above  the  capacity  of  reason  fully  to 
understand,  yet  essential  to  the  Deity.  Here  we  must 
exalt  faith  and  abase  reason. 


AVARICE. 
Of  all  characters,  perhaps  none  are  so  truly  wretched 
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as  the  miser.  The  prodigal,  it  is  true,  spends  his  sab- 
stance,  but  then  he  attempts  to  enjoy  himself,  and  to 
make  others  Jiappy  around  him]  whereas  the  covetous  i--, 
man  does  neither. — ^Avarice  is  a  principle  not  only  de-  1-^ 
testable  in  its  nature,  but  prejudicial  to  the  possessor  ^ 
of  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  alienates  the  mind  from  God,  fre-  - 
quently  leads  to  dishonesty  among  men,  and,  what  is  ^^ 
worse,  is  a  disorder  hardly  ever  cured.  '  Other  pas-  j ; 
sions  have  their  holidays,  but  avarice  never  suffers  its 
votaries  to  rest.' 

<  O,  cunedlust  of  gold !  when  for  tkj  sake 
The  foolihrowB  up  his  interest  in  both  worlds. 
First  starv'd  in  this,  then  damn'd  in  that  to  come.' 

Bum, 

'Joshua,'  says  Ambrose,  *  could  stop  the  course  of 
the  sun,  but  all  his  power  could  not  stop  the  course  ^    \ff. 
avarice.     The  sun  stood  still,  but  avarice  went    (|i.    J*s 
Joshua  obtained  a  victory  when  the  sun  stood  stiftj 
but  when  avarice  was  at  work  Joshua  wa^  defeated.' 

In  December,  1790,  died  at  Paris,  literalfy  of  want, 
Mr.  Ostervald,  a  well  known  banker.  This  m>n  felt 
the  violence  of  the  disease  of  avarice  (for  surely  ^it  i* 
rather  a  disease  than  a  passion  of  the  mind)  Sp 
strongly,  that,  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  no  im-^ 
portunities  could  induce  him  to  buy  a  few  poofnds  of 
meat,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  little  soup  for  him. 
'  'Tis  true,'  said  he,  '  I  should  not  dislike  tho  soup,  but 
I  have  no  appetite  for  the  meat ;  what,  then,  is  to  be- 
come of  that  V  At  the  time  that  he  refused  this  nour- 
ishment, for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  give  away  two  or 
three  pounds  of  meat,  there  was  tied  round  his  neck  a 
silken  bag  which  contained  800  assignats  of  1,000 
livres  each.  At  his  outset  in  life,  he  drank  a  pint  of 
beer,  which  served  him  for  supper,  every  night,  at  a 
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house  much  frequented,  from  which  he  carried  home 
all  the  hottle  corks  he  could  come  at :  of  these,  in  the 
course  of  eight  years,  he  collected  as  many  as  sold  for 
twelve  louis  d'ors ;  a  sum  that  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  fortune,  the  superstructure  of  which  was 
rapidly  raised  hy  his  uncommon  success  in  stock- 
jobbing.    He  died  possessed  of  1125,000/.  sterlinnr* 

There  have  been  few  persons  in  whom  avarice  has 
predominated  more  than  in  the  late  Mr.  filwes.  His 
mother,    indeed,    was    excessively    avarick^is,    and 

.  though  she  was  left  nearly  100,000/.  by  her  ht^sband, 
yet  she  absolutely  starved  herself  to  death.  -  Mr.  El- 
wes  seemed  not  less  wretched  than  his  mother.  At 
his  house  at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk,  If  a  window  were  bro- 
ken, it  was  mended  by  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  or  by 
[latching  it  with  a  small  bit  of  glass:  and  this  had 
been  done  so  freq'dently,  and  in  so  many  shapes^  that 
it  would  have  puzzled  a  mathematician  to  say  what, 
figure  they  represented.     To  save  fire,  he  would  walk 

:  about  the  remains  of  an  old  green-house,  or  sit  with  a 
•ervQtnt  in  the  kitchen !     In  the  advance  of  the  season 

.  hi'j  morning  employment  was  to  pick  up  c^ips,  bones, 
9ft  any  thing  he  could  find,  and  carry  them  home  in  his 

'poeket  for  his  fire !  One  day  he  was  surprised  by  a 
neighboring  gentleman  in  the  act  of  pulling  down, 
with  great  difficulty,  a  crow's  nest  for  this  purpose ; 
and  when  the  gentleman  wondered  why  he  should  give 
himself  so  much  trouble,  '  O,  Sir,'  replied  Elwes,  '  it 
is  really  a  shame  that  these  creatures  should  do  so ; 
do  but  see  what  waste  they  make.  They  don't  care 
how  extravagant  they  are.'  He  would  almost  eat  any 
thing  to  save  expense.  At  a  time  when  he  was  worth 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  he  would  eat  game  in 
the  last  state  of  putrefaction,  and  meat  that  no  other 
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person  could  touch !     As  to  his  dress,  any  thing  woyU 
do.     He  wore  a  wig  for  a  fortnight  which  he  picked 
up  in  a  rut  in  a  lane,  when  riding  with  another  gentle-    . 
man.     His  shoes  he  never  suffered  to  he  cleaned,  lest   |__ 
ihey  should  be  worn  out  the  sooner.     As  the  infirmi*    i , 
ties  of  old  age  came  upon  him,  he  began  to  be  more 
wretched.     It  is  said,  that  he  was  heard  frequently  at   t 
midnight  as  if  struggling  with  some  one  in  his  cham-    | 
her,  and  crying  out,  'I  will  keep  my  money ;  nobody 
shall  rob  me  of  my  property.'     There  are  many  other    • 
remarkable  circumstances  related  of  him,  but  what  we. 
have  already  quoted  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  van- 
ity  of  sublunary  tjiings,  and  of  the   insufficiency  of 
riches  to  render  mankind  happy. — See  his  Life. 

Daniel  Dancer,  Esq.,  was.  remarkable  for  a  miserljf 
disposition.  Lady  Tempest  i^as  the  only  person  wftb 
had  the  least  influence  on  this  uniertunate  man.  Shp 
had  one  day  the  pleasure  of  prevailing  on  him  to  pur- 
chase a  hat  (hkving  worn  his  own  for  thffteen  years) 
from  a  Jew  for  a  shilling  5  but  to  her  great  ssurprise, 
when  she  called  the  next  day,  she  saw  that  the  old  C/^i'^a^ 
still  covered  his  head  I  On  inquiry  it  was  found  i^^t 
aft^r  much  solicitation,  he  had  prevailed  on  €^i 
Griffiths,  his  servant,  to  purchase  the  hat  for  eighteeri\ 
penee,  which  Mr.  Dancer  bought  the  day  before  for  a 
shilling !  He  generally,  in  severe  weather,  lay  in  bed 
to  keep  himself  warm :  to  light  a  fire  he  thought  ex- 
pensive, though  he  had  3,000Z.  per  annum,  besides  im- 
mense riches !  He  never  took  snuff,  for  that  was  ex- 
travagant, but  he  always  carried  a  snuff-box.  This 
probably  he  would  fill  in  the  course  of  a  month,  by 
pinches  obtained  from  others!  When  the  box  was 
full,  he  would  barter  the  contents  for  a  farthing  can- 
dle at  a  neighboring  green  grocer's;  this  candle  was 
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made  to  last  till  the  box  was  again  full,  as  he  never 
suffered  any  light  in  his  house,  except  while  he  was 
going  to  bed.  He  seldom  washed  his  face  and  hands 
but  when  the  sun  shone  forth :  then  he  would  betake 
himself  to  a  neighboring  pool,  and  used  sand  instead 
of  soap :  when  he  was  washed  he  would  lie  on  his 
back,  and  dry  himself  in  the  sun,  as  he  never  used  a 
a  towel,  for  that  would  wear,  and  wheil  dirty,  the 
washing  was  expensive.  After  his  death,  there  were 
jugs  of  dollars  and  shillings  found  in  the  stable.  At 
the  dead  of  night  he  has  been  known  to  go  to  this 
place,  but   for  what  purpose  even  Old  Griffiths  could 

'      not  tell ;  but  it  now  appears  he  used  to  rob  one  jug 

^.   to  add  to  the  other. 

M.  Vandille  was  the  most  remarkable  man  in  Paris, 
both  on  account  of  his  immense  riches  and  his  ex- 
treme avarice.  He  lodged  as  high  up  as  the  roof 
would  admit  him,  to  avoid  noise  or  visits:  main- 
tained  one  poor  old  woman  to  attend  him  in  his  garret, 
and  allowed  Jier  only  seven  sous  per  week,  or  a  half- 
penny per  day. 

His  usual  diet  was  bread  and  milk,  and  by  way  of 
iPidulgence,  some  poor  sour  wine  on  a  Sunday.  This 
prudent  economist  had  been  a  magistrate  or  officer  at 

k  Boulogne,  from  which  obscurity  he  was  promoted  to 
Paris,  for  the  reputation  of  his  wealth  which  he 
lent  upon  undeniable  security  to  the  public  funds,  not 
caring  to  trust  individuals  with  what  constituted  all 
his  happiness.  While  a  magistrate  at  Boulogne,  he 
maintained  himself  by  taking  upon  him  to  be  milk- 
taster  general  at  the  market,  and  from  one  to  another 
filled  his  belly,  ahd  washed  down  his  bread,  without 
expense  to  himself. 

When  he  was  become  exceedingly  rich,  he  one  day 
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heard  a  woodman  go  by  in  summer,  at  which  season 
they  stock  themselves  with  fuel  for  the  winter.  He 
agreed  with  him  at  the  lowest  rate  possible,  and 
stole  from  the  poor  man  several  logs,  with  which 
he  loaded  himself  to  his  secret  hiding  hole,  and 
thus  contracted,  in  that  hot  season,  a  fever.  He  then 
sent,  for  the  first  time,  for  a  surgeon  to  bleed  hin^ 
who,  asking  half  a  livre  for  the  operation,  was  dis-  i 
missed ;  he  then  sent  for  an  apothecary,  but  he  was  ^ 
as  high  in  his  demand.  He  next  sent  for  a  poor  bar-  I 
her,  who  undertook  to  open  a  vein  for  three-pence 
a  time ;  but  understanding  from  the  barber  that  he 
should  be  blooded  three  times,  he  asked  what  quan- 
tity of  blood  it  WHS  meant  to  take  at  one.  '  About 
eight  ounces  each  time,'  answered  the  bar!>er. — '  Thai 
will  be  nine-pence  : — too  much,  too  much !'  says  lie 
old  miser :  '  I  have  determined  to  go  a  cheaper  \^y 
to  work;  take  at  once  the  whole  quantity  you  de- 
sign to  take  at  three  times,  and  that  will  save  me  six- 
pence ;'  which  being  insisted  on,  he  lost  twenty-^our 
ounces  of  blood,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  leaving  all 
his  vast  treasure  to  the  king,  whom  he  made  hsa  sol 
heir.     Thus  he  contracted  his  disorder  by  pilferi 

and  his  death  by  an  unprecedented  piece  of 
mony. 


BENEFICENCE,  CHARITY,  ETC. 

'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  says 
our  Lord.  Happy  is  he  who  can  subscribe  sincerely 
to  this  truth,  and  whose  felicity  arises  in  proportion 
as  he  alleviates  the  distresses  of  others.  To  do  good 
is  to  resemble  the  best  of  Peings.  It  is,  indeed,  our 
honor,  and  renders  us  valuable  and  useful  in  society. 
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A  compassionate  heart  and  a  liberal  hand  form  a  de- 
^e  of  amiableness  ever  worthy  to  be  venerated. 
There  is  a  threefold  pleasure  in  doing  good,  it  is 
pleasant  to  God  for  his  creatures  to  be  like  him ;  it  is 
pleasant  to  ourselves  to  discharge  our  duty ;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  the  object  who  is  relieved  by  our  mu- 
nificence. 

It  was  a  common  saying  of  Julius  Cssar,  ^  that  no 
music  was  so  charming  in  his  ears,  as  the  requests  of 
kis  friends,  and  the  supplication  of  those  in  want  of 
kis  assistance.'  Let  Christians  learn  to  imitate  this 
Pagan. 

The  King  of  Prussia  once  rang  the  bell  of  his  cabi- 
net, but  as  nobody  answered,  he  opened  the  door  of 
)ke  anti-chamber,  and  found  his  page  fast  asleep  upon 
afehair.     He  went  up  to  awake  him,  but  coming  nearer 
hb  observed  a  paper  in  his  pocket,  upon  which  some- 
thing was  written.     This  excited  his  curiosity.     He 
poUed  it  out,  and  found  that  it-  was  a  letter  from  the 
page's  mother :  the  contents  of  which  were  nearly  as 
follow:  ^  She  returned  her  son  many  thanks  for  the 
money  he  had  saved  out  of  his  salary,  and  had  sent  to 
lier,    which    had  proved   a    very   timely    assistance. 
God  would  certainly  reward  him  for  it,  and  if  he  con- 
tinued to  serve  God  and  his  King  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously, he  could  not  fail  of  success  and  prosper- 
ity in  this  world.'      Upon  reading  this,  the  King  stept 
softly  into  his  closet,  fetched  a  rouleau  of  ducats,  and 
put  it  with  the  letter  into  the  page's  pocket.     He  than 
rang   so    long  the  page    awoke    aAd  came  into   his 
closet.     *  You  have  been  asleep,  I   suppose,'  said  the 
King.     The  page  could  not  deny  it,  stammered  out  an 
excuse,  put  (in  his  embarrassment)  his  hand  into   his 
pocket,  and   felt  the   roleau  of  ducats.     He   immedi- 
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ately  pulled  it  out,  turned  pale,  and  looked  at  the  King 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  '  What  is  the  matter  with  you  1' 
said  the  King.  '  O !'  replied  the  page,  '  somebody  has 
CQntrived  my  ruin  :  I  know  nothing  of  this  money.' 
*  What  God  bestows,'  resumed  the  King,  '  he  bestows 
in  sleep.*  Send  the  money  to  your  mother :  give  my 
respects  to  her,  and  inform  her  that  I  will  take  care  of 
both  her  and  you.' 

It  is  said  of  the  excellent  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale 
that  he  frequently  invited  his  poor  neighbors  to  din- 
ner, and  made  them  sit  at  table  with  himself.     If  any 
of  them  were  sick,  so  that  they  could  not  come,  he 
would  send  provisions  to  them,  warm  from  his  own  ta- 
ble ;  and  he  did  not  confine  his  bounties  to  the  poor  of  / 
his  own  parish,  but  diffused  supplies  to  the  neighbof^ 
ing  parishes  as  occasion  required.     He  always  treaty 
the  oldj  the  needy,  and  the  sick,  with  the  tenderness 
and  familiarity  that  became  one  who  considered  they 
were  of  the  same  nature  with  himself,  and  were  re- 
duced to  no  other  necessities  but  such  as  he  himself 
might  be  brought  to.     Common  beggars  he  considered 
in  another  view :  if  any  of  these  met  him  on  his  walks, 
or  came  to  his  door,  he  would  ask  such  as  were  capa- 
ble of  working,  why  they  went  abotU  so  idly !     If  they 
answered,  it  was  because  they  could  not  get  employ,  he 
would  send  them  to  some  field  to  gather  all  the  stones 
in  it,  and  lay  them  in  a  heap  ;  and  then  paid  them  libe- 
rally for  their  pains.     This  being  done,  he  used  to  send 
his  carts,  and  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  such  places 
of  the  highway  as  needed  mending. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  who  was  called  the  Apostle  of  the  North, 
was  such  an  hospitable  man,  that  every  Thursday 
throughout  the  year  he  had  a  very  large  quantity  of 

*A  German  proverb. 
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meat  dressed  wboUy  for  the  poor  j  and  every  day  they 

had  what  quantity  of  broth  they  wanted.     Twenty-four 

of  the  poorest  were  his  constant  pensioners.  Pour  times 

in  the  year,  a  dinner  was  provided  for  them,  when 

they  received  from  the  steward  a  certain  quantity  of 

corn,  and  a  sum  of  money  ;  and  at  Christmas  they  had 

always  an  ox  divided  among  them.     During  some  part 

of  the  year,  from  Michaelmas  to   Easter,  he  expected 

to  see  all  his  parishioners   and   their   families.     For 

their  reception,  he  had  three  tables  well  covered :  the 

first  was  for  gentlemen,  the  second  for  husbandmen 

and  farmers,   and  the  third  for  day   laborers.      This 

piece  of  hospitalty  he  never  omitted,  even  when  losses 

or   a  scarcity  of    provision    made    its    contrivance 

^ther  difficult  to  him.     Even  when  he  was  absent,  no 

'  aheration  was  made  in  his  family  expenses  ;  the  poor 

were  fed,  and  his  neighbours   entertained  as   usulJ. 

Strangers  and  travellers  found  a  cheerful  reception ;  all 

were  welcopae  that  came ;  aud  even  their  beasts  had 

so  much  care  taken  of  them,  that  it  was  humorously 

said,  ^  If  a  horse,  was  turned  loose,  in  any  part  of  theN 

country,  it  would  immediately  make  its  way  to  the ) 

rector  of  Houghton.' 

Whatever  plans  of  liberality  we  may  have  before 
us,  it  is  well  not  to  procrastinate,  but  to  embrace  the 
first  opportunity -of  executing' them. 

When  Mr.  Baxter  lost -a  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school,  he  used  fre- 
quently to  mention  the  misfortune  as  an  excitement  to 
be  charitable  while  God  gives  the  power  of  bestowing, 
and  considered  himself  as  culpable  in  some  degree  for 
having  so  long  delayed  the  performance  of  a  good  ac- 
tion, and  suffered  his  benevolence  to  be  defeated  for 
want  of  quickness  and  diligence. 

Dr.    Tillotson    (afterwards   Archbishop)    gave    the 
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most  exemplary  proof  of  his  charity.  The  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantz  having  driven  thousands  of 
the  Huguenots  to  this  country,  many  of  them  settled  at 
Canterbury,  where  their  posterity  still  continue.  The 
King  having  granted  briefs  to  collect  alms  for  their 
relief,  Dr.  T.  was  peculiarly  active  in  promoting 
their  success ;  and  when  Dr.  Beveridge,  one  of  the 
Prebendaries  of  Canterbury,  refused  to  read  the  briefs, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  rubric,  he  was  silenced  by 
Dr.  T.  with  this  energtic  reply,  '  Doctor^  Doctor, 
charity  is  above  rubrics.^ 

A  wealthy  merchant  having  lost  by  one  shipwreck 
to  the  value  of  1,500/.  ordered  his  clerk  to  distribute 
100/.  among  poor  ministers  and  people;  adding,  that 
if  his  fortune  was  going  by  1,500/.  at  a  lump,  it  wa« 
high  time  to  make  sure  of  some  part  before  it  was* 
gone. 

Of  Dr.  Samuel  Wright  it  is  said,  that  his  charity  was 
conducted  upon  rule;  for  which  purpose  he  kept  a 
purse,  in  which  was  found  this  memorandum :  '  Some- 
thing from  all  the  money  I  receive  to^be  put  into  this 
purse  for  charitable  uses.  From  my  salary  as  minister, 
which  is  uncertain,  a  tenth  part — ^from  occasional  and 
extraordinary  gifts,  which  are  more  uncertain,  a  twen- 
tieth part — from  copy  money  of  things  I  print,  and  in- 
terest of  my  estate,  a  seventh  part.'  • 

When  a  gentleman  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
give  away  some  thousands,  was  supposed  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  his  presumptive  heir  inquired  where  his 
fortune  was  to  be  found  1  To  whom  he  answered, '  that 
it  was  in  the  pockets  of  the  indigent.' 

When  some  bedding  was  to  be  given  away  to  the 
poor  at  Olney,  a  poor  women  carried  home  two  pair 
of  blankets,  a  pair  for  herself  and  husband,  and  a  pair 
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for  six  children.  As  «oon  a»  the  children  saw  them, 
they  jumped  out  of  the  straw,  caught  them  in  their 
anns,  kissed  and  blessed  them,  and  danced  for  joy.  A 
Terjr  old  woman,  the  first  night  she  found  herself  so 
comfortably  covered,  could  not  sleep  a  wink;  being 
kept  awake  by  the  contrary  emotions  of  transport  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fear  of  not  being  thankful  enough 
on  the  other. 

A  poor  cottager,  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  who 
kd  a  wife  and  six  children,  was  seized  on  for  his  rent  • 
nd  whilst  the  poor  woman  was#imploring  the  mercy 
of  the  officers,  a  person  came  by,  and   inquiring  into 
the  canse  of  her  distress,  immediately  discharged  the 
debt,  amounting  to  eleven  pounds  and  walked  away. 
Ibr  this  timely  and  truly  generous  action,  the  distress- 
ed family  "were  indebted  to  a  tradesman   on  Ludgate 
ffill.     The  name  ia  concealed,  but  the  action  shall  not 
be  forgotten. 

When  a  collection  was  made  in  Wales  for  the  Bible 

Society,  ^we  are  told  that  a  poor  servant  maid  put  down 

one  guinea  on  the  plate,  being  one  third  of  her.  wages. 

That  it  might  not  be  perceived  what  she  put  down,  she 

covered  the  guinea  with  a  halfpenny. — One  little  boy 

had  mrith  much  trouble  reared  a  brood  of  chickens; 

when  the  collection  came  to  be  made,  he  sold  them 

all,  and  gave  every  farthing  he  got  for  them  towards  it ; 

and  this  was  his  whole  stock  and  all  the  living  that  he 

had. 

The  following  anecdote  of  Bishop  Barrington  does 
high  honor  to  his  liberality  and  piety.  A  relation  of 
Mrs.  Barrington  having  experienced  some  embarrass- 
ments and  disappointments  in  life,  wished  to  amend 
his  situation  (being  a  military  officer)  by  entering  into 

the  eharch,  thinkings   that  the  Bishop  \vo\\\i  tvtonX^^ 

2* 
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handsomely  for  him.  On  making  the  necessary  appU*  f^^ 
cation  to  his  kinsman,  he  was  asked  what  preferment  r^ 
would  satisfy  himl  To  this  home  question  he  readily  '^^^ 
answered,  that  ahout  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  would 
make  him  a  happy  man.  '  You  shall  have  it,'  said  his  ^^ 
Lordship,  'hut  not  out  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church. 
I  will  not  deprive  a  worthy  and  regular  divine  to  pro- 
vide for  a  necessitous  relation.  You  shall  have  the 
sum  you  mention  out  of  my  own  pocket.' 

While  Lord  Thui low  was  at  college,  he  was  often 
too  licentious  with  h^  tongue,  and  entering  once  into 
a  dispute  with  an  elective  and  temporary  officer,  he 
was  asked,  '  Whether  he  knew  that  he  was  talking  to  J 
the  Dean V     'Yes,  Mr.  Dean^    replied  Mr.  Thurlow., 
and  never  afterwards  saw   him    without   reiterating, 
'Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Dean,'  which  set    them  at  variance. 
When  he  hecame  Att.orney-General,  they  met  by  acci- 
dent;  and  he  addressed  his  old  friend   unwittingly ^ 
'How  do-you  do,  Mr.  DeanV  which   so  hurt  the  old 
cantahy  that  he  left  the  room  without  making  him  any 
reply.     On  his  obtaining  'the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
he  took  an  opportunity  of  meeting  once  more  with  his 
quondam  acquaintance,  and  again  addressed  him  with 
'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  DeanV — 'My  Lord,'  replied  the 
other  sullenly,  '  I  am  not  now  a  dean,  and  therefore  do 
not  deserve  the  title.'     '  But  you  are  a  dean,'  said  his 
Lordship; — 'and,  to  satisfy  you  that  it  is  so,  read  this 

paper,  by  which  you  will  find  that  you  are  Dean  of : 

and  I  am  so  convinced  that  you  will  do  honor  to  the 
appointment,  that  I  am  sorry  any  part  of  my  conduct 
should  have  given  offence  to  so  good  a  man.' 

It  would  be  injustice  here  to  omit  the  name  of  that 
great  philanthropist,  Mr.  John  Howard,  who,  after  in- 
specting the  receptacles  of  crime,  of  poverty,  and  mis- 
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ery,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  left  his  na- 
tive country,  and  relinquished  his  own  eas'e,  to  visit 
the  wretched  abodes  of  those  who  were  in  want,  and 
l)ound  in  fetters  of  iron,  in  otheic  parts  of  the  world. 
He  travelled  three  times  through  France,  fo^ur  through 
Germany,  five  through  Holland,  twice  through  Italy, 
OQce  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  also  through 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  and  part  of  Turkey. 
These  excursions  occupied  (with  some  short  intervals 
of  rest  at  home)  the  period  of  twelve  years. 

Never  before  was  such  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
life  of  man  applied  to  a  more  benevolent  and  laudable 
purpose.  He  gave  up  kis  own  comfort  that  he  might 
\  bestow  it  upon  others.  He  wa&  often  immured  in 
pitson,  that  others  might  be  set  at  liberty.  He  ex- 
posed himself  to  danger,  that  he  might  free  others 
from  it.  He  visited  th#  gloomy  cell,  that  he  might 
inspire  a  ray  of  hope  and  joy  in  the  breasts  of  the 
wretched.  Yea,  he  not  only  lived,  but  died  in  the 
noble  cause  of  benevolence ;  for,  in  visiting  a  young 
lady  who  lay  dangerously  ill  of  an  epidemic  fever,  in 
order  to  administer  relief,  he  caught  the  distemper, 
and  fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity,  on  January  20,  1790. 
Mr.  Howard's  worth  seems  to  be  appreciated  by  two 
or  three  sii^ular  circumstances.  The  first  was,  that  a 
liberal  subscription  was  opened  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  erecting  a  statue  to  his  honor,  while  yet  alive,  and 
the  sum  of  1,533/.  13s.  6d.  was  actually  subscribed. 
But  the  principles  of  Howard  were  abhorrent  from 
ostentation,  and  when  he  heard  of  it,  'Have  liot  I,'  said 
he,  'one  friend  in  England  who  would  put  a  stop  to 
such  a  proceeding  V  The  business  was  accordingly 
dropped. — ^Another  circumstance  was,  that  his  death 
was  ^innounced  in  the  London  Gazette,  a  compliment 
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which  no  private  subject  ever  received  before.— Ani 
a  third  circumstance  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that,)^ 
though  a  Dissenter,  a  tiionument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral.  The  inscription  tells 
us  with  truth,  *  That  he  trod  an  open  but  unfrequented 
path  to  immortality,  in  the  ardent  and  unremitted  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  charity.'  And  concludes,  'May  thh 
tribute  to  his  fame  excite  an  emulation  of  his  truly 
honorable  actions.' 

Mr.  Burke  justly  observed  of  this  great  man,  'that  he 
visited  all  Europe  (and  the  East,)  not  to  isurvey  the 
sumptuousness  of  palaces  or  the  statelines's  of  temples; 
not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of,^ 
ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiositj 
of  modern  art;  not  to  collect  medals,  or  to  coll|((e 
manuscripts,  but  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  dungeons; 
to  plunge  into  the  infection  <ft  hospitals ;  to  survey  the 
mansions  of  sorrow  and  of  pain;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  tcontempt;  to 
remember  the  forgotten;  to  attend  to  the  neglected; 
to  visit  the  forsaken ;  and  to  compare  and  collate  the 
distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.     His  plan  is  ori- 
ginal, and  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  it  is  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  voyage  of  discovery,  a  circumnavigation   of 
charity;  and  already  the  benefit  of  his  tdbor  is  felt 
more  or  less  in  every  country.' 

The  late  John  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Clapham,  who  was 
distinguished  by  his  great  liberality,  disposed  of  large 
sums  in  various  charitable  designs,  with  unremitting 
constancy,  during  a  long  course  of  years.  His  chari- 
ties were  much  larger  than  is  common  with  wealthy 
persons  of  good  reputation  for  beneficence,  insomuch 
that  he  was  almost  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  He  was  the 
palron  of  all  pious,  exemplary,  and  laborious  ministers 
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tj  I  of  the  Gospel;  frequently  educating  young  men  whom 
It,  I  k  found  to   be  religiously  disposed,  and  purchasing 
lis  I  flumy  livings,  which  he  gave  to  ministers,  in  order  that 
h  I  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  in  those  places  where 
^  I  ie  supposed  the  people  were  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge.     He  also  dispersed  a  very  great  number 
h\  ^  Bibles  in  different  languages,  in  distant  countries, 
Ij  I  perhaps  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  with 
them  vast  quantities  of  religious  books,  calculated  to 
dsnn  the  conscience  and  affect  the  heart  with  the  im- 
Iportance  of  eternal  things.     He  also  patronized  every 
nndertaking  Tvhich  was  suited  to  supply  the  wants,  to 
reUeve  the  distresses,  or  to  increase  the  comforts  of 
.the  human  species,  in  whatever  climate,  or  of  whatever 
dipcription,    provided  they   properly   fell   within   his 
spiere  of  action.     Perhaps  it  would  even  be  difficult 
tp^name  one  public  or  private  charity  of  evident  utility 
to  which  he  was  not  a  benefactor. — May  such  noble 
nd  benevolent  characters  be  found  in  every  age ! 


■ 


BENEVOLENCE. 


k  CTTSATB  of  Mr.  G.'s  has  honorably  recorded  an  in- 
stance both  of  his  benevolence  and  his  manners.     In 
the  year  1785,  this  gentleman  was  afflicted  with  a  ner- 
vous fever,  which  brought   considerable  trouble   and 
expense  to  his  vicar  in  supplying  his  church.     During 
his  illness,  besides  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  with 
which  he  was  treated  in  other  respects,  he  continued 
to  receive  his  full  salary.     To  use  his  own  words, 
'another  quarter  was  ended  with  still  less  service  done 
than  the  former.    The  like  beneficence  was  exercised.' 
The  curate^  confounded  at  such  repeated  and  uiawXet* 
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rnpted  generosity,  exclaimed,  'Dear  sir,  I  have  no 
demand  upon  yoa  for  this  sam  of  money :  I  caniot 
receive  it ;  I  have  only  done  duty  for  a  few  weeks,  and  I 
how  much  trouble  and  expense  hav«  I  put  you  to  by 
my  illness !'  With  a  tender  smile,  and  a  noble  dignity 
of  spirit  becoming  his  natural  and  spiritual  birth,  Mr. 
C.  replied,  '  Take  that  which  is  thine  own :  did  not  I 
agree  with  thee  for  a  penny  V 

Our  Saviour's  journeys  were  all  journeys  of  benev- 
olence, anid  nothing  could  prevent  him  from  prosecu- 
ting his  design  of^mercy  and  love.     Who  are  they 
that  resemble  hjm  1     What  shall  we  say  to  a  Paul,  j 
who  was  instant,  in  season  and  out  of  season  1     What ' 
shall  we  say  to  the  faithful  missionaries,  who,  leaving 
their  native  country,  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  l^e 
earth,  to  carry  the  tidings  of  salvation  to  miserable 
heathens  %    What  sfcall  we  say  to  a  Howard,  '  whose 
activity  carried  him  over  half  the   globe  to  enter  the 
dwellings  of  the   wretched ;   to  examine   debts,  and 
wants,  and  diseases ;   to  endure  loathsome  sights  and 
smells^    to   give   time,   and  thought,  and  lands,  and 
money,'  to  the  sick,  the  wretched,  and  the  captive  1 
What   shall   we  say  to  a   Clarkson,  who   travelled  in 
search  of  evidence,  in  order  to  abolish  the  slave  trade, 
more  than  thirty-five  thousand  miles,  whieh  is  nearly 
once  and  a    half  the    circamference    of  the    globe  % 
These  illustrious  characters  need  no  monument  to  per- 
petuate their  fame.     While  memory  holds  a  seat  in  the 
breast  of  mortals,  their  benevolence,  their  activity,  their 
compassion,  shall  be  remembered ;  and  when  the  uni- 
verse shall  fall^  and  time  expire,  they  shall  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance  in  a  better  world. 

The  Benevolent  Daughter. — '  The  duty,'  says  one,  *  of 
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trusting  the  promises  and  providence  of  God  in  giving 
to  the  poor,  even  when  one's  circumstances  are  mode- 
rate and  precarious,   especially  on  urgent  occasions, 
>:nd  the  still  higher  duty  of  relieving  parents  in  dis- 
tress, as  far  as  children  have  it  in  their  pawer,  seems 
to  be  generally   acknowledged  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared, 
that  few^  so  entirely  rely  on  the  promises  of  God  on 
this  subject,  as  to  risk  much  in  obeying  his  plain  com- 
mands 5  and  those  who  do,  are  often  censured  by  their 
brethren  as  imprudent.     It  is  to  be  feared  also,  that  to 
expect  any  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence  m 
case  of  poverty,  occasioned  by  such  conduct,  however 
consonant  to  the  divine  precepts,  would  scarcely  be 
exempted  from   the   charge   of  enthusiasm.     I   have, 
h&wever,  known  several  instances,  in  which  these  pro- 
mises of  scripture  have  been  literally  understood,  re- 
lied on,  and  fulfilled,  even  beyond  expectation.     A  fe- 
male servant,  who  was  past  the  prime  of  her  life,  in  an 
inferior  station,  but  much  respected  for  her  well  known 
piety  and  integrity,  had  saved  a  little  money  from  her 
wages,  which,  as  her  health  was  evidently  on  the  de- 
cline, and  there  was  reason  to  think  she  could  not  long 
support 'the  fatigues  of  her  situation,  would  probably 
soon  be   required  for  her  own  relief.     Thus  circum- 
stanced, she  heard  that  her  aged  parents,  by  unavoida- 
ble calamity,  were  reduced  to  extreme  indigence,  and, 
at  the  same  time,   she  had  reason  to  fear  they  were 
strangers  to  the  comforts  of  true   religion.     She  ac- 
cordingly obtained  leave  to  visit  them ;    and  making 
the  best  use  of  the  opportunity,  both  shared  her  little 
with  them,  and  used  her  utmost  endeavors  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  consolations  and  supports  of 
the  Gospel,  which  she  did,  apparently  with  some  suc- 
cess.    She  was  afterwards  remonstrated  with  by  a  re- 
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have  subscribed  to  your  Association,  they  have  not 
frequented  my  house  so  much  as  they  did.'  ^But  they 
still  will  come  to  yon  for  what  they  want.'  '  True ; 
but  before  they  used  to  come  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
•moke  their  pipes,  but  now  they  stay  at  home  and 
read  their  bibles — ^I  will  therefore  have  nothing  to  say 
to  you.'  The  friends  of  the  Bible,  however,  still  per- 
severed, saying,  '  Those  who  read  their  bibles,  there 
find  it  written,  '*  owe  no  man  anything  ;"  they  therefore 
learn  to  pay  for  what  they  have.'  '  Ah !  ah  !  I  never 
thought  of  that,'  cried  he ;  'it  is  better,  then,  I  find, 
to  sell  less,  than  to  have  many  bad  debts  y'  and  with 
this  he  immediately  subscribed. 

Admonituma  of  the  Bible. — Among  the  Lacedsemo* 
nians  there  was  a  law  that  none  should  inform  his 
neighbor  of  any  evil  that  had  befallen  him:  but 
every  man  should  be  left  to  find  it  out  in  process  of 
time.  How  many  ministers  and  people  act  as  if  such 
law  existed  in  Britain !  They  dare  not  tell,  and  are 
unwilling  to  be  told,  that '  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,' 
and  that  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  every  unbe- 
liever. But  the  law.  of  God's  house  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  we  have  mentioned.  '  Son  of  man,' 
saith  the  Lord,  '  I  have  made  thee  a  wateluoian  unto 
the  house  of  Israel ;'  &c.  &c. 

AttachToeni  to  the  Bible. — One  thing  which  evidently 
distinguishes  the  Christian  from  other  characters,  is 
his  attachment  to  the  Bible.  Some  have  been  ready 
to  part  with  all  rather  than  with  the  Scriptures.  We 
read  of  one  that  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  only  a  leaf  of 
one  of  the  Epistles.  The  famous  Boyle,  who  died 
30th  December,  1691,  said,  speaking  of  the  Scriptures, 
'  I  prefer  a  sprig  of  the  tree  of  life  to  a  whole  wood 
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of  bay.'    Judge  Hale,  that  ornament  o[  jhia  profeasioii 
and  country,   said  that  '  if  he  did  not  honour  God's 
void  by  reading  a  portion  of  it  every  morning,  things 
went  not  well  with  him  ell  the  day.'    Bohert,  King  of 
Sicily,  said,  ^  The  holy  books  are  dearer  to  me  than  my 
Idogdom,   and  were  I  under  any  necessity  of  quitting 
one,  it  should  be  my  diadem.'    And  such  is  the  love 
of  every  Christian  to  the  sacred  volume,  that  he  es- 
teems  it,  as    Job  says,    'more    than    his   necessary 
food.' 
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Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
dum  bigotry.  '  This,'  as  one  observes, '  arraigns,  and 
condemns,  and  executes  all  that  do  not  bow  down  and 
worship  the  image  of  its  idolatry.  Possessing  exclu- 
sive prerogative,  it  rejects  every  other  claim.  How 
many  of  the  dead  has  it  sentenced  to  eternal  misery, 
who  will  shine  for  ever  as  stars  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father !  How  many  living  characters  does  it  reprobate 
as  enemies  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  who  are  placing  in 
it  all  their  glory  1' 

A  bigoted, '  litigious  Christian,  if  he  be  right  in  his 
opinions,  (which  is  much  to  be  doubted,)  is  wrong  in 
his  way  of  defending  them ;  he  keeps  a  doctrine,  and 
breaks  a  commandment.' 

Wollaston,  the  learned  author  of  the  Religion  of  Na- 
ture Delineated,  once  asked  a  bigot,  '  How  many  sects 
he  thought  there  might  be  in  the.  world  1  'Why,' 
nys  he,  '  I  can  make  no  judgment  j  I  never  considered 
the  question.' — '  Do  you  think,'  said  Wollaston, '  there 
nay  be   a  hundred  V    '  O  yes,  at  least,'   eT\«d  t\i% 
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bigot. — 'Why,  then,' replied  the  philosopher,  'itb 
ninety-nine  to  one  that  yon  are  in  the  wrong.' 

Few  men  were  more  bigoted  or  cruel  than  Archbishop 
Laud.  He  sharpened  the  spiritual  sword,  and  drew  it 
against  all  sorts  of  offenders,  intending  that  the  £sei- 
pline  of  the  church  should  be  felt  as  well  as  spoken 
of.  There  had  not  been  such  a  crowd  of  business  m 
the  High  Commission  Court  since  the  Reformation,  nor 
so  many  lar^e  fines  imposed,  as  under  this  prelate's 
administration.  The  fines,  we  are  told,  were  assigned 
to  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's  which  gave  rise  to  an  unlucky 
proverb,  '  that  the  church  was  repaired  with  the  sins 
of  the  people.' 

Such  is  the  nature  of  bigotry,  and  such  the  evil  of 
prejudice,  that  it  insults  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
Chillingworth's  book,  entitled,  '  The  religion  of 
Protestants  a  safe  way  to  Salvation,'  is  acknowledged 
to-be  one  of  the  most  solid  and  rational  defences  of 
Protestantism  ever  published.  But  such  was  Dr.  Chey- 
nell's  prejudice  against  it,  that,  when  Chillingworth 
was  buried,  he  came  to  his  grave  with  his  book  in  his 
hand,  and  after  a  short  preamble  to  the  people,  in 
which  he  a'ssured  them  how  happy  it  would  be  for  the 
kingdom  if  this  book  and  all  its  fellows  could  be  so 
buried,  that  they  might  never  rise  more,  unless  it  were 
for  a  confutation,  '  Get  the  gone,'  said  he,  '  thou  cur- 
sed book,  which  has  seduced  so  many  precious  souls ; 
get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth  to  earth, 
dust  to  dust :  get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rotten- 
ness, that  thou  mayest  rot  with  thy  author,  and  see 
corruption.'— r-Poor  doctor!  how  feeble  thy  efforts; 
how  ineffectual  thy  wishes !  Protestantism  yet  lives 
and  fiourishes,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will 
live   and  extend  itself  in  all  directions ;  and  for  this 
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nasoB, — ^because  it  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible  and 

the  eaase  of  truth.    Enemies  it  may  and  will  have, 

.  kt,  '  being   divine,  it.  is  capable  of  being  wounded, 

^  I  od  will,  in  the  issue,  walk  with  a  meek  and  godlike 
^pky  qyer  the  graves  of  her  opponents,  and  finally 

^  I  triofflph  in  the  complete  blessedness  of  all  her  ad* 

J2,  I  krents.' 

If  I    We  in  general  look  for  this  spirit  of  bigotry  and 
jirejadice    among   the  lower  classes   of  society,  and 

^Itboaewhose  minds  have  never  been  expanded  by 
wand  knowledge.  But,  alas !  it  is  too  prevalent  among 
those  who  are  considered  as  intelligent  and  learned. 
What  shall  we  say  to  the  following  instances  1  Whis- 
ton  would  not  go  to  hear  Dr.  Gill  preach,  merely  be*, 
cause  he  was  informed  that  the  doctor  had  written  a 
folio  book  on  the  Canticles.  A  wise  reason  indeed ! — 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  was  at  Edinburgh,  although  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson, declined  going  to  hear  him,  because  he  would 
lot  be  seen  in  a  Presbyterian  church.    Dr.  Berkely, 

I    kte  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  in  his  sermon  on  Ist 
Tim.  i.  15,  declares  that  salvation  is  promised  only  to 

I  tke  Episcopal  Church  ;  and  another  modem  divine,  in 

*    t  recent   publication,  devoutly  gives  up  all  dissenters 

I  from   episcopacy  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God. 
Benign  Jehovah,  defend  us  from  such  illiberality  I 

An  Irish  earl  related  the  following  anecdote  of  his 
grandfather,  when  an  insurrection  of  the  papists  was 
expected  in  Ireland.  The  earl's  grandfather  convers- 
ing familiarly  with  one  of  his  popish  tenants,  (a  good 
kmd  of  man  so  called,  whom  he  had  favored,)  told 
him  that  he  was  sure  he  would  not  have  any  hand  in 
murdering  him,  should  the  papists  prevail.  '  No,'  said 
the  farmer,  *  I  never  would  hurt  your  lordship.^    ^^wV^ 
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said  the  peer,  ^  suppose  the  ^riesl  sh<^«ild  tell  yon  ihsit''^ 
it  is  ther  po|»e'9  order,  and  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  th4^^'^ 
church  1'  ♦O,'  then,'  said  the  poor  bigoted  papist^' i^*^ 
'your  lordship  knows  I  could  not  disobey  the  pope's^ ^ 
order.'  Such^  is  the  nature  of  implicit  faith^and  thd'i^^fl 
spirit  of  bigotry !  •  *ii8 

':  OT 

BISHOPS.  " 

The  office  of  a  Bishop  is  certainly  honorable  ;  but  it  '^^- 
should  be  recollected,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  very  im-  ^ 
portant.  He,  therefore,  ti4io  undertakes  it  for  the  sake  '^ 
of  emolument,  and  not  from  a  love  to  souls,  may  sus-  -■ 
pect  himself  of  having  run  before  he  was  sent.  ^ 

Bishops  have  it  greatly  in  their  power  to  do  good, 
and  it  is  well  when  they  are  convinced  of  the  duties  of  ' 
the  situation  they  sustain,  and  act  with  proportionate  ^ 
zeal  and  activity.  Out  of  the  vast  number  who  have 
arrived  to  this  honor,  we  have  had  some  instances  of 
men  who  have  made  use  of  their  authority  to  promote 
the  best  ends,  and  '  who  did  not  count  their  lives  dear 
4into  themselves.' 

'  Old  Bishop  Latimer,  it  is  said,  in  a  coarse  frieze 
gown,  trudged  afoot,  his  Testament  hanging  at  one 
end  of  his  leathern  girdle,  and  his  spectacles  at  the 
other,  and,  without  ceremony,  instructed  the  people  in 
rustic  style  from  a  hollow  tree  j  while  the  courtly  Rid- 
ley, in  satin  and  in  fur,  taught  the  same  principles  in 
the  cathedral  of  the  metropolis.' 

Archbishop  Williams  once  said  to  a  friend  of  his, '  I 
have  passed  througI\  many  places  of  honor  and  trust, 
both  in  .church  and  state,  more  than  any  of  my  order 
in  England  these  70  years  before  ;  yet  were  I  but  as- 
-'ured  that  by  my  preaching  I  had  converted  but  one 
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m1  to  God,  I  should  take  iberem  mow  spivitnal  joy 
isd  comfort  than  in  all  the  honors  and  offices .  which 
IttTe  been  bestowed  upon  me.' 

Of  Archbishop  Mathews,  it  is  satd,;  that  he  had  an 
•dmirable  talent  for  preaching,  which  he  never  sufiere4 
to  be  idle ;  but  used  to  go  from  one  town  td  another 
to  preach  to  crowded  audiences.  He  kept  an  exact 
account  of  the  sermons  which  he  preached  after  he, 
\?as  preferred ;  by  which  it  appears,  that  he  preached, 
when  Dean  of  Durham,  721 ;  when  Bishop  of  that  dio- 
cese, 550  'y  and  when  Archbishop  of  York,  721 ;  in  all 
1992. '  Preferment,  it  seems,  did  not  injure  him. 

Archbishop  Sheldon  expended  in  public  and  private 
benefactions,  and  acts  of  charity,  np  less  than  66,000/ 
as  appeared  from  his  accounts:  much  of  this  money 
was  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  in  the 
time  of  the  plague,  and  to  the  redemption  of  Christian 
ilaves. 

Archbishop  Leighton  was  a  most  exemplary  charac- 
ter: Bishop  Burnet  says,  'he  had  the  greatest  eleva^ 
tion  of  sou],  the  largest  compass  of  knowledge,  the 
most  mortified  and  heavenly  disposition,  that  I  ever 
yet  saw  in  mortal.  He  had  the  greatest  parts  as  well 
as  virtue,  with  the  most  perfect  humility,  that  1  ever 
saw  in  man ;  and  had  a  sublime  strain  in  preaching, 
with  so  grave  a  gesture,  and  such  a  majesty  both  of 
thought,  of  language,  and  pronunciation,  that  I  never 
once  saw  a  wandering  eye  where  he  preached,  and  I 
have  seen  whole  assemblies  often  melt  in  tears  before 
him ;  and  of  whom  I  can  say,  with  great  truth,  that  in 
a  free  and  frequent  conversation  with  him  for  above 
two  and  twenty  years,  I  never  knew  him  say  an  idle 
word,  or  a  word  that  had  not  a  direct  tendency  to  edi- 
fication ;  and  I  never  once  saw  him  in  any  other  temper 
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BLIND— BLINDNESS.  f ' 

* 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  where  there  is  a 
ciency  in  the  organs  of  the  human  frame,  we  often  find  |l 
it  amply  compensated  by  a  superiority  of  mental  excel-  \»\ 
lence,  and  iMurticularly  in  the  case  of  blindness.  Though 
,one  would  imagine  that  of  all  others  the  blind  would 
be  the  most  peevish  and  fretful,  yet  their  behaviour  is  ^ 
oft^n  highly  expressive,  not  only  of  resignation,  but  of  "s 
cheerfulness.  Indeed,  ^the  common  Parent  of  nature, 
whose  benignity  is  permanent  as  his  existence,  and 
boundless  as  his  empire,  has  not  left  his  afflicted  crea- 
tures without  either  consolation  or  resource.  Even 
from  theif  loss^  however  oppressive  and  'irretrievable, 
they,  derive  advantages ;  not  indeed  adequate  to  recom- 
pense, but  in  some  degree  sufficient  to  aBeviate  their 
misery.  The  attention  of  the  soul  is  not  dissipate^  by 
the  immense  multiplicity  of  surrounding  objects.  Her 
contemplations  are  more  uniformly  fixed  upon  herself, 
and  the  revolutions  of  her  own  internal  frame.  Hence 
her  perceptions  of  such  external  things  as  are  conti- 
guous and  obvious  to  her  observation,  become  more 
lively  and  exquisite.  ^  Hence,  even  her  instruments  of 
corporeal  sensation  are  more  assiduously  cultivated  and 
improved,  so  that  from  them  she  derives  such  notices, 
and  presages  of  approaching  pleasure  or  impending 
danger,  as  entirely  escape  the  attention  of  those  who 
depend  for  security  on  the  reports  of  their  eyes.' 

Mr»  Henry  Moyes,  though  blind  from  his  infancy,  by 
the  ardor  and  assiduity  of  his  application,  and  by  the 
force  of  a  genius  to  which  nothing  is  imprenetrable,  had 
not  einly  itiade  incredible  advances  in  mechanical  ope- 
rations, in  music,  and  in  the  languages,  but  was  like- 
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vise  profoundly  skilled  in  geometry,  in  optics,  in  ftlge* 
in,  in  astronomy,  in  chemistry,  and  in  all  the  other 
knelies  of  natural  philosophy,  as  taught  hy  Newton, 
'•■'  I  Old  received  by  an  admiring  world. 
™l  filacklock,  who  is  said  to  haye  seen  the- light  only 
^  I  for  fire  months,  besides  having  made  himself  master  of 
^1  Greek,  Liatin,  Italian,  and  French,  was  also  a  great  poet. 
^1  Dr.  Nicholas  Saunderson,  bom  in  1682,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prodigy  for  his  application  and  success  in 
mathematical  literature,  though  he  lost  his  sight  by  the 
small-pox  before  he  was  a  year  old.  ^hen  young,  he 
eoald  make  long  and  difficult  calculations,  without 
having  any  sensible  marks  to  assist  his  memory.  At 
eighteen  he  was  taught  the  principles  Of  algebra  and 
geometry.  He  went  to  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  at 
twenty-five.  His  reputation  was  soon  spread  through 
the  University,  and  numbers  attended  to  hear  his 
mathematical  lectures.  He  made  such  proficiency, 
that  he  was  afterwards  elected  Lucasian  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  1711,  and  in  1736,  he  was  admitted 
Member  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  invented,  for  his 
own  use,  a  Palpable  Arithmetic ;  that  is,  a  method  of 
performing  operations  in  arithmetic  solely  by  the  sense 
of  touch.  His  sense  of  touch  was  so  perfect,  that  he 
could  discover,  with  the  greatest  exactness,  the  slight- 
est inequalities  of  surface,  and  could  distinguish  in  the 
most  finished  works,  the  smallest  oversight  in  polish. 

We  have    a  very  remarkable   instance   of  a  blind 
guide,    in   John    Metcalf,   of  Manchester,  who    very 

(lately  followed  the  occupation  of  conducting  strangers 
through  intricate  roads  during  the  nighty  or  when  the 
tracks  were  covered  with  snow.  And,  strange  as  Uiis 
may  appear  to  those  who  can  see,  the  employment  of 
this  man  was  afterwards  that  of  a  projector  and  %>Xt- 
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•  ' .   ■  * 

▼eyor  of  highways  in  difficult  and  monntainbus  parts  1 

With  the  assistance  only  of  a  long  sta£^  he  has  been 
several  times  seen    traversing  the  roads^    ascending 
precij^ices,   exploring  valleys^  and  iniresti|rating  their 
several  extents^  forms,  and  situation,  so  a,s  to.  answer 
his  .designs  in  the  best  manner..    Most  of  the  roads 
ov^r  the  Peak  in  perbyshixe'have  been  altered  by  his 
directions,  particularly  those  in  the  vieini^  of  Buxton ( 
and  he    has    since    constructed  a  joiew  one  betwixt 
WOmslow  and  Congleton,  with  a  view  to  open  a  ^om-     j 
munication  to  the  g¥eat  London  ropfd,  without  beiog 
obliged  to  pass  ^ivex  thit  rfko^tBLin^—See  the  account 
by  Dr.  Bew,  publial^d.%^h|^  of  the  Man- 

chester Society*v'"f  .     <:/ 
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SoMB  year*  ,brfore  -Ibe  revolt^i^ia,^  a  lady,  who  was  l 
bookseller  sft  PariJ^,'atti;acted  hy  the  reputation  of  Fa-, 
ther  Beauregard,-  aj^^loqueqi  preacher^  went  to  the 
cburch'of  Notre  Dajne  to  £ear  him.    His   discourse 
ijlras  partii^ularlyleyi^led  against  irreligious  books  ^  and 
^e  lady  had  cause  jpnough  to  reproach  herself  on  that 
score,  having  beeii ' in  the  habit  of  selling  many  publi- 
cations which  were  contrary  to  good  manners  and  to 
religion.     Interest  had  blinded  her,  as  it  does  many 
pthers  in  the  same  line  of  business ;  but  penetrated  by 
the  sern^)!,  she  could  no  longer  dissimulate  that  im- 
pious ecM.  licentious  books  are   a  dreadful   source  of 
poison  to    the    heart;    and    she    was  compelled    to 
acknowledge  that  those  who  print,  or  sell,  or  contri- 
bute to  circulate  them  in  any   way  whatever,  are  so 
Many  public  poisoners,  whom  God  will  one  day  call  to 
account  for  tho  evils  they  occasion.     Impressed  with 
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ibese  lentiments,  she  went  to  the  preacher,  and,  with 
(care  in  her  eyes,  eaid  to  him,  '  You  have  rendered  nte 
(^reat  service,  fay  giving  me  to  see  bow  culpable  I 


r  many  impioua  boolcs ; 
ii  the  good  work  you  i)^e  b 
jae  to  my  wafcSfuf 
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weve  soon  to  undergo,  she  ordered  that  her  body 
should  be  dissected,  and  her  bones  hung  up  for  the  ia- 
i^ection  of  all  young  maidens  who  are  inclined  to  be 
▼ain  of  their  beauty*' 

'  Our  late  visit  to  the  famous  Convent  of  Capuchifics 
about  a  mile  without  the  city  of  Palermo,  brougli't  the 
above  anecdote  to  my  remembrance.    This  convent 
contains  nothing  very  remarkable  but  the  burying- 
place,  which,   indeed,  is  a  great  curjosity.     This  is  i 
vast  subterraneous  apartment,  divided  into  large  com* 
modious  galleries,  the  walls  on  each  side  of  which  are 
hollowed  into  a  variety  of  niches,  as  if  intended  for  a 
great  collection  of  statues.    Th^se  niches,  instead  of 
statues  are  all  filled  with  dead  bodies,  set  upri^t  on  their 
legs,  and  fixed  by  the  back  to  the  inside  of  the  niche* 
Their  number  is  about  three  hundred.     They  are  aU 
dressed  in  the  clothes  they  usually  wore,  and  form  a 
most  respectable  and  venerable  assembly;     The  skia 
and  muscles,  by  a  certain  preparation,  become  as  dry 
and  hard  as  a  piece  of  stockfish ;  and  although  many 
of  them  have  been  here  upwards  of  250  years,  yet 
none  are  reduced  to  skeletons.     The  muscles,  indeed, 
in  some,  appear  to  be  a  good  deal  more  shrunk  than  in 
others ;  probably  because  these  persons  had  been  more 
extenuated    at  the  time   of  their  death.      Here  the 
people  of  Palermo  pay  daily  visits  to  their  deceased 
friends,  and  recall  with  pleasure  and  regret  the  scenes 
of  their  past  life.     Here  they  familiarize  themseWes 
with  their  future  state,  and  choose  the   company  they 
would  wish  to  keep  in  another  world.     It  is  a  common 
thing  to  make  choice  of  their  niche,  and  to  try  if  their 
body  fits  it,  that  no  alterations  may  be  necessary  after 
they  are  dead  i  and  sometimes,  by  way  of  a  voluntary 
penance,  they  accustom  themselves  to  stand  for  hours 
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m  diese  niches.     The  bodies  of  the  princes  aoid  first 
lobility  are  lodged  in  handsome  chests  or  trunks,  some 
of  them  richly  adorned.     These  are  not  in  the  shape 
of  coffins,  but  all  of  one  width,  and  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  or  two  feet  deep.     TUb  keys  are  kept  by  the  near- 
«t  relations  of  the  family  who  sometimes  come  and 
Jrop  a  tear  over  their  departed  friends.    I  am  not  sure 
if  ^8  be  not  a  better  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
than  ours.     These  visits  must  prove  admirable  lessons 
of  humility  ;  and  I  assure  you  they  .are  not  such  ob- 
jects of  terror  as  you  would  imagine.     They  are  said, 
even  for  ages  after  death,  to  retain  a  Strang  likeness  to 
what  they  inrere  when  alive ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  yon 
We  conquerd  the  first  feelings  exched  by  these  vene- 
aUe  figures^  you  only  consider  this  as  a  vast  gallery 
of  original  portraits  drawn  after  the  life  by  the  justest 
«&d  most  unprejudiced  hand»     It  must  be  owned  that 
dw  colors  ate  rather  faded  i   and  the  pencil  does  qot 
i^»ear  to  have  been  the  most  flattering  in  the  world. 
But  no  matter :   it  is  the  pencil  of  truth,  and  not  of  a 
aercenary  who  only  wants  to  please.     We  were  alleg- 
ing, too,  that  it  might  be  made  of  very  considerable 
utility  to  society,  and  that  these  dumb  orators  could 
give  the  most  pathetic  lectures  upon  pride  and  vanity. 
Whenever  a    fellow    began  to  strut,   or  affect    the 
baughty  or  supercilious  air,  he  should  be  sent  to  bon- 
Terse  with  his  friends  in  the  gallery  5  and  if  their  ai- 
gnments  did  not  bring  him  to  a  proper  way  of  thinking, 
I  would   give  him  up  as  incorrigible.      If  the  lady 
above-mentioned  had  been  preserved  in  this  moral  gal- 
kry,  the  lesson  would  have  been  stronger  $  ^  for  thoate 
Tery  features  that  had  raised  her  vanity  would  stijl 
bave  remained,  only  divested  of  all  their  powers,  and 
of  every  charm.     Some  of  the  Capuchins 
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sleep  in  these  galleries  every  night,  and  pretend  to  hare 
many  wonderful  visions  and  revelations  $  but  the  tratk 
is,  that  very  few  people  believe  them.' 


CARDS. 

Gakds  were  first  invented  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
VI.,  King  of  France,  to  amuse  him  during  the  intervali 
of  the  disorder  which  carried  him  to  the  grave.  The 
world  would  havQ  sustained  no  loss  had  his  majesty 
been  suffered  to  die  in  peace  without  this  invention. 
They  seem,  however,  to  be  the  delight  of  vast  numbers 
of  mankind ;  and  even  men  who  "profess  to  have  a  su* 
periority  of  taste  and  a  greater  extent  of  knowledge 
than  the  generality,  pass  away  too  much  of  their  time 
in  this  useless  and  often  injurious  pursuit.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  very  pointed  and  suitable  reproof  to  such : 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Halifax, 
these  three  noblemen,  instead  of  conversing  with  the 
philosopher,  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  on 
literary  subjects,  in  a  very  short  time  sat  down  to 
cards.  Mr.  Locke,  after  looking  on  for  some  tkne, 
pulled  out  his  pocket-book,  and  began  to  write  with 
great  attention.  One  of  the  company  observing  this, 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  what  he  was  writing. 
'  My  lord,'  said  Locke,  '  I  am  endeavoring,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  profit  by  my  present  situation  ;  for,  having 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  honor  of  being  in  com- 
pany with  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  I  thought  I 
r  could  ddmothing  better  than  to  write  down  your  con- 
versation :  and,  indeed,  I  have  set  down  the  substance 
of  what  you  have  said  for  this  ho\ir  or  two.'  This 
well-timed  ridicule  had  its  desired  effect,  and  these  no- 
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^Atm&tkJ  fully  sensible  of  its  force,  immediately  quitted 
tkeir  play,  and  entered  into  a  conversation  more  ra« 
tional,  and  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  their  char- 
acters. 

I  think  it  very  wonderful,'  says  Addison,  '  to  see 
persons  of  the  best  sense  passing  a  way  a  dozen  honra 
together  in  shuffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of  cards,  with 
no  other  conversation  but  what  is  made  up  of  a  few 
game  phrases,  and  no  other  ideas  but  those  of  black  or 
red  spots  ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Would 
not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  <^  this  species  oom- 
piaining  that  life  is  short  V 

Mr.  Dodd,  an  eminent  minister,  being  solicited  to 
play  at  cards,  arose  from  his  seat,  and  uncovered  his 
head.  The  company  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  He  replied,  *  To  crave  God's  blessing.'  They 
immediately  exclaimed,  *  We  never  ask  a  blessing  on 
such  an  occasion.'  ^  Then,'  said  he,  ^  I  never  longage 
in  any,  thing  but  on  what  I  can  beg  of  God  to  give  his 
blessing.' 

A  lady  who  once  heard  Mr.  Romaine,  expressed  her- 
self mightily  pleased  with  his  discourse,  and  told  him 
afterwards,  that  she  thought  she  could  comply  with  his 
doctrine,  and  give  up  every  thing  but  one.  '  And  what 
is  that,  Madam  V  *  Cards,  Sir.' — ^  You  think  you  could 
not  be  happy  without  them  X*  '  No,  Sir,  I  know  I  could 
not.' — 'Then,  Madam,  they  are  your  God,  and  they 
must  save  you.'  This  pointed  and  just  reply  is  said  to 
have  issued  in  her  conversion. 


CATECfflSING. 

Catechising  is  an  excellent  means  of  informing  the 

mind  and  impressing  the  heart,  and  should  be  attended 

4* 
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bat  tliat  I  wished  to  be  in,  in  the  last  moment  of  my 
life.' 

It  .is  said  of  Bishop  Burnet,  that  he  was  extremely 
teborioas  in  his  episcopal  office.  Every  summer  he 
made  a  tour,  fot  six  weeks  or  two  months,  through 
some  district  of  his  diocese,  daily  preaching,  and  con- 
firming from  cburch  to  church ;  so  as  in  the  conqiass 
of  three  years,  besides  his  triennial  Tisitation,  to  go 
through  ajU  the  principal  livings  in  his  diocese. 

It  is  a  favorable  circumstance  when  bishops  are  dis- 
posed to  countenance  those  clergyman  who  are  deter- 
niined  to  be  active  and  diligent  in  promoting  the  wel- 
i&te  of  their  parishioners.  Not  long  since,  at  a  visita- 
tion in  Ireland,  the  name  of  Mr.  Shaw,  a  pious  and  use- 
ful clergyman,  was  mentioned.  *  What !'  said  a  cler- 
gyman, ^^  what,  mad  ShawP  The  bishop  answered, 
'Sir,  if  Mr.  Shaw  is  mad,  I  wish  he  may  bite  all  the 
clergry  in  my  diocese.' 

Of  Archbishop  Seeker  we  are  informed  that  he  kept 
two  paper  books,  one  called  the  blacky  the  other  the 
white  book  j  in  which  he  entered  down  such  notices  as 
he  received  concerning  the  different  characters  of  each 
of  his  clergymen,  as  they  happened  to  suit  the  design 
of  either  book :  those  whose  character  he  found  to  be 
bad  he  resolved  never  to  promote,  nor  did,  paying  no 
regard  to  any  solicitation  made  in  their  behalf ;  and 
those  of  good  character  he  always  encouraged.  When- 
ever any  publications  came  to  his  knowledge  that  were 
manifestly  calculated  to  corrupt  good  morals,  or  sub- 
vert the  foundation  of  Christianity,  he  did  his  utmost 
to  stop  the  circulation  of  them  5  yet  the  wretched 
authors  themselves  he  was  so  far  from  wishing  to  treat 
with  any  undue  rigor,  that  he  more  than  once  extended 
his   bounty   to   them   in   distress.      And  when   their 
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writings  could  not  properly  be  suppressed  by  lawful 
authority,  he  engaged  men  of  ability  to  answer  them, 
and  rewarded  them  for  their  trouble.    Even^the  false* 
boods  and  misrepresentations  of  writers  in  the  news- 
papers on  religious  or  ecclesiastical  subjects,  he  gener^ 
ally  took  care  to  have  contradicted.    What  was  also 
greatly  to  his  praise,  he  Was  no  bigot.     With  the  Dis- 
sentersj  it  is  said,  he  was  sincerely  desirous  of  cuhiva- 
ting  a  good  understanding;  he  considered  them,  m 
general,  as  a  conscientious  and  valuable  class  of  men: 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  Watts,  Dodd- 
ridge, Leland,  Chandler,  Lardner,  he  maintained  an  in- 
tercourse of  friendship  or  civility.     Such  liberality  i« 
worthy  to  be  imitated. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  i& 
reported  to  have  expended  more  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  acts  of  charity  and  beneficence.  He  prea- 
ched every  Lord's-day,  -at  eighty-three  years  of  ag«. 

As  Queen  Caroline  was  once  in  conversation  with 
several  of  our  English  bishops,  his  lordship  of  Man 
came  in  to  pay  his  respects.  She  no  sooner  glimpsed 
him  at  a  distance,  than  she  said  to  the  prelates  who 
were  present,  '  My  lords,  here  comes  a  bishop  whose 
errand  is  not  to  apply  for  a  transljition ;  he  would  not 
part  with  his  spouse  (his  diocese)  because  she  is  poor.' 
With  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience  in  other?,  he 
exercised  the  most  candid  and  benevolent  moderation. 
He  admitted  Dissenters  to  the  holy  communion,  and 
administered  it  to  them,  either  sitting  or  standing,  as 
they  themselves  approved.  Such  amiable  and  uniform 
moderation  had  so  favorable  an  effect,  that  a  few  yemrs 
after  his  settlement  in  the  island,  not  a  single  dissent- 
ing congregation  of  any  kind  was  to  be  found  in  it. 
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deed;  but  all  the  question  is,  whether  this  be  the 
proper  genuine  beauty  or  no;  whether  this  be  not 
strange  fire,  as  the  fire  that  Aaron's  sons  used,  which 
became  vain,  and  was  taken  as  strange  firel  Methinks 
it  eannot  be  better  decided  than  to  refer  it  to  John  m 
his  book  of  the  Revelation.  We  there  find  a  deserip 
tion  of  two  several  women,  the  one  riding  in  state, 
arrayed  in  purple,  decked  with  gold  and  precioas 
stones  and  pearls,  Rev.  xii.  3;  the  other  in  rich  attire 
too,  but  of  another  kind  (chap,  xii.,)  clothed  with  the 
sun,  and  a  crown  of  twelve  stars  on  her  head;  the 
decoration  of  the  one  was  all  earthly,  the  other  all 
celestial.  Why  need  she  bo*rrow  light  and  beauty  from 
precious  stones,  that  is  clothed  with  the  sun  and 
crowned  with  the  stars  1  She  wears  no  sublunary 
ornaments ;  but,  what  is  more  noble,  she  treads  upon 
them,  and  the  moon  is  under  her  feet.  Now  which  of 
these  two  is  the  spouse  of  Christ  1  Ycu  can  easily 
resolve  the  question ;  the  truth  is,  those  things  seem 
to  deck  religion,  but  they  undo  it.  Observe  where 
they  are  most  used,  and  we  shall  find  little  or  no  sub- 
stance of  devotion  under  them ;  as  we  see  in  that  apos- 
tate church  of  Rome. 


CHARITY. 

Though  charity  to  the  poor  wJl  not  entitle  us  to  the 
heavenly  inheritance,  as  some  imagine,  yet  it  is  a  duty 
binding  on  all  who  have  it  in  their  power.  Nor  can 
those  who  are  contracted,  illiberal,  and  close,  give  any 
proof  of  their  loving  God  while  they  have  no  charity 
to  their  brother.  He  who  seeth  his  brother  have  heed, 
and  shutteth  up  the  bowels  of  compassion  for  him,  how 
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dvellelh  the  love  o£  God  in  himl  In  proportion  as  we 
feel  the  effects  of  diFine  grace,  and  are  conformed  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Saviour,  we  shall  he  desirous  of 
domg  good.  The  Eev«  Mr.  A.  was  so  charitable,  that 
he  would  have  but  five  teeth  in  his  rake  in  harvest 
time,  that  there  might  be  the  more  left  for  the  glean- 
ers;  so  that  a  boy  has  often  gleaned  half  a  bushel  of 
bailey  a  day  in  his  field.  He  always  sold  his  grain 
cheaper  to  the  poor  than  the  market  price.  He 
employed  a  great  many  poor  people  in  planting  the 
common  hedges  with  plum,  cherry,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  for  the  supply  of  the  poor  and  of  travellers.  At 
Christmas  he  gave  every  poor  parishioner  a  peck  of  com. 
Of  him  it  might  be  truly  said,  '  When  the  ear  heard 
him  it  blessed  him  ^  when  the  eye  saw  him  it  gave  wit- 
ness to  him ;  because  he  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  them  that  had  none  to  help  them.' 

Some  of  the  brethren  belonging  to  the  Be  v.  Mr,  L.'s 
church  at  Port  sea,  were  in  the  habit  of  ushering  in  the 
morning  of  the  Lord's  day  by  meeting  in  the  vestry  for 
social  prayer,  exhortation  and  conference  on  some  por- 
tion of  scripture  alternately.     At  one  of  these  confer- 
ence meetings,  the  text  led  to  charity,  when  one  of  the 
brethren  made  the  following  comment  on  the  text : — 
'I  shall  say  nothing  more  than  this;  we  have  been 
talking  of  charity — it  would  be  good  to  put  it  in  exer- 
cise.    Here  is  our  brother  E.  F.  goes  to  his  work  eveiy 
morning  this  cold  weather  without  a  great  coat,  and 
here   is  my. shilling  towards  buying  him  one.'     The 
good  men  took  the  hint,  and  the  poor  man  was  enabled 
to  purchase  the  necessary  article  the  next  day.    How 
much  better  would  it  be  if  many  who  are  so  violent  to 
prove  their  orthodoxy  would  be  as  zealous  in  maintain- 
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ing  good  works :  for  what  doth  it  profit,  though  a  mil 
say  he  htfth  faith,  and  have  not  works ;  can  faith  save 
himl 

Pretensions  to  Goodness  falser  unless  founded  in  red 
Charity, — Let  not  any  one,  however,  intrench  himself 
in  the  supposed  security  of  surrounding  goodness. 
Let  not  any  take  comfort  that  he  lives  in  an  age  of 
charity,  if  he  himself  he  not  charitable.  We  are  not 
benevolent  by  contact  or  infection,  or  by  breathing  as 
atmosphere  of  charity.  Yet  who  has  not  heard  per- 
sons exultingly  boast  of  this  noble  characteristic  of  the 
age,  who  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  contributing 
their  own  contingent  towards  establishing  its  charac- 
ter 1  Probably  many  a  man  gloried  in  the  valor  of  his 
country,  and  exulted  in  the  pride  of  being  an  English- 
man, after  the  battles  of  Trafalgar  and  Salamanca,  who, 
had  he  been  sent  into  the  action,  would  have  been  shot 
for  cowardice. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  ready  eye  discharge  its 
kindly  showers  at  a  tale  of  woe,  and  the  frugal  senti- 
mentalist comfort  himself  that  his  tears  had  paid  more 
cheaply  the  debt  of  benevolence,  for  which  his  purse 
had  been  solicited  1 

The  author,  many  years  ago,  made  one  in  a  party  of 
friends;  an  expected  guest,  who  was  rather  late,  at 
length  came  in :  she  was  in  great  agitation,  having 
been  detained  on  the  road  by  a  dreadful  fire  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  poor  family,  who  were  gone  to 
bed,  had  been  with  difficulty  awakened.  The  mother 
had  escaped  by  throwing  herself  from  A  two  pair  of 
stairs  window  into  the  street.  She  then  recollected, 
that  in  her  extreme  terror,  she  had  left  her  child  behind 
in  bed.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  she  in- 
stantly rushed  back  through  the  flames,  and,  to  the 
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ineial  joy,  soon  appeared  with  the  child  alive  in  her 
ms.       "Wiiile    slie  was  expressing  her  gratitade,  the 
igbt  of  the  lamp  fell  on  its  face,  and  she  perceived,  to 
ker  inexpressible    horror,  that  she  had  saved  the. child 
of  another  i^oman — ^her  own  had  perished. — ^It  may  be 
imagined  mrhat  were  the  feelings  of  the  company.    A 
mbscription  i^as  instantly  begun,  almost  every  one  had 
liberally    contributed,  when   a  nobleman,   who  could 
bave  bought  the  whole  party,  turning  to  the  writer  of 
these  pages,    said,  ^  Madam,  I  will  give  you ' — every 
expecting  eye  isvas  turned  to  the  peer,  knowing  him  to 
be  unused   to  the  giving  mood;  the  person  addressed, 
joyfully  held  out  her  hand,  but  drew  it  back  on  his  say- 
ing— ^^  1    inrill  give  you  this  affecting  incident  for  the 
Bobject  of  your  next  tragedy.'* 


CHRISTIANITY. 


NoTwiTHSTAin>iN6  all  the  objections  which  infidels  and 
Bceptics  have  brought  against  Christianity,  yet  it  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  impartial  examination.     It  will 
bear  the  closest  inspection  of  the  most  wise,  and  out- 
stand  all  the  virulent  attempts  of  the  most  wicked.    It 
wOl  afford  instruction  to  the  philosopher,  however  ex- 
alted, and  render  consolation  to  the  ignorant,  however 
wretched.      Its  doctrines  are  sublime,  just,  and  pure, 
its  precepts  are  founded  on  the  most  consummate  wis- 
dom, truth,  and  love,  every  way  calculated  to  promote 
the  holiness,  peace,  and  interest  of  mankind.    Its  priv- 
ileges are  great  and  extensive,   allowing  its  votaries 
the  most  noble  and  refined  pleasures  in  the  present 
state,  and  opening  before  them  a  boundless  prospect  of 
immortality  and  glory  in  the  future. 


%  *  Haanali  More'e  Ck^isttan  Morale,  pa^e  194, 19«i  kc 
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.  As  to  the  effects  of  Christianity,  they  have  beea  and 
still  are  considerable,  and  afford  at  least  a  collateral 
proof  of  the  superiority  and  excellency  of  the  system. 
'Destitute  of  all  human  advantages,'  says  one, 'pro- 
tected by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art ;  not  recom« 
mended  by  the  reputation  of  its  authors,  not  enforced 
by  eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  word  of  God  grew 
mightily,  and  prevailed.  Twelve  men,  poor,  artless, 
and  illiterate,  we  behold  triumphing  over  the  fiercest 
and  most  determined  opposition ;  over  the  tyranny  of 
the  magistrate  and  the  subtilities  of  the  philosopher ; 
over  the  prejudice  of  the  Gentile  and  the  bigotry  of 
the  Jew.' 

'  The  religion  of  Jesus,'  says  Bishop  Taylor,  '  tram- 
pled over  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  the  arguments 
of  the  subtle,  the  discourses  of  the  eloquent,  the  pow- 
er of  princes,  the  interest  of  states,  the  inclination  of  na- 
ture, the  blindness  of  zeal,  the  force  of  custom,  the 
solicitation  of  passions,  the  pleasure  of  sin,  and  the 
busy  arts  of  the  devil.' 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  in  life  a  clamorous  infidel, 
but,  on  a  nice  examination  of  the  evidences  for  Chris- 
tianty,  he  found  reason  to  change  his  opinion.  When 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Edmund  Halley  was  talking  infidel- 
ity before  him.  Sir  Isaac  addressed  him  in  these  or  the 
like  words :  *  Dr.  Halley,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  you 
when  you  speak  about  astronomy,  or  other  parts  of 
the  mathematics,  because  that  is  a  subject  you  have 
studied,  and  well  understand;  but  you  should  not  talk 
of  Christianty,  for  you  have  not  studied  it.  I  have, 
and  am  certain  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.' 
This  was  a  just  reproof,  and  one  that  would  be  very 
suitable  to  be  given  to  half  the  infidels  of  the  present 
day,  for  they  often  speak  of  what  they  have  never 
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Midied,  and  'ipelia.t,  in  fact,  they  are  entirely  ignorant 
of.  Dr.  Jolmson,  therefore,  well  observed,  that  no 
honest  man  could,  be  a  Deist,  for  no  man  could  be  so 
after  a  fair  examination  of  the  proofs  of  Christianity. 
On  the  name  of  Hume  being  mentioned  to  him,  '  No, 
Sr,'  said  lie,  *'  Hume  owned  to  a  clergyman  in  the 
WiopTiek  of  DoTliam,  that  he  had  never  tead  the  New 
Testament  -w^itli  a.ttention.' 

The  late  Lord  B e,  the  celebrated  infidel,   was 

one  day  reading  in  Calvin's  Institution.     A  clergyman 
of  his  Lfordahip's  acquaintance  cpming  on  a  visit.  Lord 
B.  said  to  liim,   *  You  have  caught  me  reading  John 
Calvin.     He  -was  indeed  a  man  of  great  parts,  profound 
sense,  and  vast  learning.     He  handles  the  doctrines  of 
grace   in    a    very   masterly   manner.'      ^Doctrines   of 
grace P  replied  the  clergyman,  the  'doctrines  of  grace 
have  set  all  mankind  together  by  the  ears.'     '  I  am  sur* 
prised  to  liear  you  say  so,'  answered  Lord  B. ;  '  you 
irko  profess  to  believe  and  to  preach   Christianity. 
Those   doctrines  are  certainly  the  doctrines  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  if  I  helieve  the  Bible,  I  must  believe  them ; 
md  let  me  seriously  tell  you,  that  the  greatest  miracle 
I    in  the  -world  is,  the  subsistence  of  Christianity,  and  its 
continued  preservation  as  a  religion,  when  the  preach- 
ing of  it  is  committed  to  the  care  of  such  unchristian 
wretches  as  you.^ 

Lord  Bacon,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  said, 
that  a  little  smattering  of  philosophy  would  lead  a  man 
to  Atheism,  but  a  thorough  insight  of  it  will  lead  a 
man  back  again  to  a  first  cause,  and  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  right  reason  is  religion ;  and  seriously  profes- 
ses, that,  after  all  bis  studies  and  inquisitions,  he  durst 
not  die  with  any  other  thoughts  than  those  of  religion, 
tanght,  as  it  is  professed,  among  the  Christians.     To 
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the  above  we  may  add  the  names  of  Mr.  CSiarles  Gil- 
doD)  Lord  Lyttelton,  Gilbert  West,  Esq.,  Soame 
Jenyns,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Sir  John  Pringle,  who, 
though  they  had  imbibed  Deistical  principles,  were 
afterwards  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  foar 
out  of  the  five  wrote  in  defence  of  it. 

Infidels  should  never  talk  of  our  giving  up  Chrbtianity 
till  they  can  propose  something  superior  to  it.  Lord 
Chesterfield's  answer,  therefore,  to  an  infidel  lady  was 
very  just.  When  at  Brussels,  he  was  invited  by  Vol- 
taire to  sup  with  him  and  with  Madame  C.  The  con- 
versation happening  to  turn  upon  the  afiairs  of  Eng- 
land, 'I  think,  my  Lord,'  said  Madame  C,  'that  the 
parliament  of  England  consists  of  Ore  or  six  hundred 
of  the  best  informed  and  most  sensible  men  in  the 
kingdom.'  '  True,  Madame,  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  so.'  '  What  then,  my  Lord,  can  be  the 
reason  that  they  tolerate  so  great  an  absurdity  as  the 
Christian  religion  V  '  I  suppose,  Madame,'  replied  his 
Lordship,  *  it  is  because  they  have  not  been  able  to  sub- 
stitute any  thing  better  in  its  stead :  when  they  can,  I 
don't  doubt  but  in  their  wisdom  they  will  readily 
adopt^it.' 

Christianity  is  the  best  system  for  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  morals,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  a  gov- 
ernment. The  French,  after  making  the  boldest  experi- 
ment in  profaneness  ever  made  by  a  nation  in  casting 
off  its  God,  and  for  a  time  seriously  deliberating 
whether  there  should  be  any  God  at  all ;  after  madly 
stamping  on  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  attempting  to 
establish  order  on  the  basis  of  a  wild  and  profligate 
philosophy  ^  were  obliged  at  length  to  bid  an  orator  tell 
the  abused  multitude,  that  under  a  philosophical  reli- 
gion, every  social  bond  was  broken  in  pieces ;  and  that 
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or   something  like  it,  must  be  re-estab* 
lidied  to  preserve  any  degree  of  order  or  decency. 

With  respect  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  it  is 
with  pleasure  I  observe,  that  though  some  of  its  pro- 
fessors are  nominal,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
tieve  that  it   is  making  progress  in  the  world.     Tha 
judgments  of  God^  indeed,  are  in  the  earth,  but  his  love 
and  mercy    are  there  also.     The  various  commotions 
among  the  different  states  render  the  book  of  Provi- 
dence difficult  to  be  read  in  many  respects^  but  it  cer- 
tainly must  be  pleasing  to  consider,  that  there  never, 
pezhaps,   "was   a  more  general  zeal  or  greater  efforts 
made  for   the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  than  in  the 
present  day.     I  think  myself  happy  to  live  in  a  time 
when  there  are  so  many  wise,  excellent,  and  faithful 
ministers,  such  a  multitude  of  serious  people,  so  many 
Bibles  and  other  good  books  distributed,  and  so  great 
a  number  of  public  socities  for  the  purpose  of  concert- 
ing schenies  and  adopting  plans  for  the  general  good. 

Influence  of  Christianity, — The  primitive  Christians 
endured  tl.e  fiery  trial  with  insuperable  constancy;  and 
the  most  powerful  argument  that  inspired  their  cour- 
age, despising  life  and  death,  was  that  Christ  was  their 
leader  in  those  terrible  conflicts ;  he  was  their  specta- 
tator  when  they  encountered  wild  beasts  and  fiercer 
tyrants  for  the  defence  of  his  truth  and  glory  of  his 
name ;  and  while  they  were  suffcriBg  for  him  he  was 
preparing  immortal  crowns  for  them.  This  St.  Cyprian, 
in  his  pastoral  letters- to  the  Christians  in  Africa,  r^pre- 
aents  with  such  powerful  eloquence,  that  it  kindled  in 
their  breasts  a  love  to  Christ  stronger  than  death, 

affirms  that  the  primitive  saints  showed  f^ 
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much  comfort  and  courage,  so  much  heroic  zeal  and 
constancy,  that  many  of  the  heathens  turned  ChristiaBS. 
Lactantius  boasts  of  the  fortitude  of  the  noartyrs  in  his 
time. 

'  Our  children  and  women  (not  to  speak  of  men)  do 
in  silence  overcome  their  tormentors,  and  the  fire  can* 
not  so  much  as  fetch  a  sigh  from  them.'  Hegissippas 
reports  an  observation  of  Antoninus  the  emperor,  viz., 
that  the  Christians  were  always  most  courageous  and 
confident  in  earthquakes,  whilst  his  own  heathen  sol- 
diers were,  on  such  occasions,  most  fearful  and  dispi- 
rited. The  sufiering  saint  may  be  assaulted  and 
troubled,  but  can  never  be  conquered ;  he  may  lose  his 
head,  but  cannot  lose  his  crown,  which  the  righteous 
Lord  hath  laid  up  for  him. 

Christianity  exemplified. — Christianity  is  not  only  a 
system  of  truth  but  of  peace.  Pliny  the  younger  was 
obliged  to  bear  his  testimony  to  this.  He  presided 
over  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  in  the  office  and  with  the 
power  of  proconsul.  By  his  humanity  the  persecution 
which  had  been  begun  against  the  Christians  of  his 
province  was  stopped;  for  he  solemnly  declared  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  that  the  followers  of  Christ  were  a 
meek  and  inoffensive  sect  of  men;  that  their  morals 
were  pure  and  innocent ;  that  they  were  free  from  all 
crimes,  and  that  they  voluntarily  bound  themselves,  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths,  to  abstain  from  vice  and  to  re- 
linquish every  sinful  pursuit.  What  can  be  a  more 
charming  exposition  of  the  words  of  the  apostle,  1  Pet. 
ii.  12,  than  this  testimony  1  How  well  is  it  to  explain 
and  illustrate  the  scriptures  by  the  purity  of  our 
conduct !    . 

Security  of  a  Christian. — How  noWe  is  the  triumph 
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of  the  Christian  !   Although  exposed  to  manifold  diffi- 
eikieB,   and    persecuted  by  powerful  and  dangerous 
nemies,  yet  lie  kno^ws  he  is  safe ;  yea,  even  though 
death  is  before  him,  and  he  fall  a  martyr  to  truth,  he 
cm  still  rejoice. 
Socrates,  vrlien  unrighteously  persecuted  to  death, 
aid  of  his  enemies,  with  a  courage  becoming  the  heart 
of  a  Christian,    *'  They  may  kill  me  but  they  cannot 
kort  me.'      So  a   Christian  may  truly  say ;  for  nothing 
can  eventually  injure  him;  for  his  life  is  hid.  with 
Christ  in  God. 
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RvBENSss  ill  becomes  men  possessed  of  ability,  power, 
riches,  or  religion. — '  To  honor  all  men,'  is  a  law  not 
to  be  dispensed  with.  Christians  especially  are  called 
upon  to  show  respect  and  kindness  to  mankind.  ^  Sanc- 
tified civility  is  a  great  ornament  to  Christianity.' 
Rety  of  disposition,  connected  with  urbanity  of  man- 
ners, characterise  both  the  Christian  and  the  gentle- 
man. We  should  always  be  careful  not  to  hurt  or  in- 
jure others  by  a  careless,  wanton,  or  unkind  conduct. 
'As  every  action  may  produce  effects  over  which  hu- 
man power  has  no  influence,  and  which  human  saga- 
eity  cannot  foresee,  we  should  not  lightly  venture  to 
the  verge  of  evil,  nor  strike  at  others,  though  with  a 
reed,  lest,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  it  become  a  serpent 
hi  our  hand.' 

*If  a  civil  word  or  two  will  render  a  man  happy,' 
said  a  French  king, '  he  must  be  a  wretch  indeed  who 
will  not  give  them  to  him.'  Were  superiors  to  keep 
this  in  view,  yea,  were  all  mankind  to  observe  it,  how 

much  happier  would  the  world  be  than  what  it  is !  We 
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may  say  of  this  disposition,  ^that  it  is  like  lighting 
another  man's  candle  by  one's  own,  which  loses  none 
of  its  light  by  what  the  other  gains.' 

It  was  a  maxim  of  a  celebrated  minister,  '  that  if  a 
child  but  lisped  to  give  you  pleasure,  you  ought  to  be 
pleased.'  When  occasionally  preaching  in  the  village, 
he  used  to  be  delighted  in  visiting  the  poor,  and,  when 
solicited,  would  regale  himself  with  their  brown  bread 
and  black  tea ;  but  took  care  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  should  lose  nothing  by  their  attention.  ^  When  a 
poor  person  shows  anxiety  to  administer  to  your  cova* 
fort,'  he  would  say,  *  do  not  interrupt  him.  Why  de- 
prive him  of  the  pleasure  of  expressing  his  friendship!* 


THE  ELEVENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

The  eminent  Archbishop  Usher,  being  once  on  a  visit 
in  Scotland,  heard  a  great  de»l  of  the  piety  and  6sr 
votion  of  the  famous  Mr.  Samuel  Rutheford,  who,  he 
understood,  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer,  especially 
before  the  Sabbath.  The  bishop  wished  much  to  wit- 
ness such  extraordinary  down-pouring  of  the  Spirit ; 
but  was  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  accomplish  his  de- 
sign. At  length  it  came  into  his  mind  to  dress  him- 
self like  a  pauper ;  and  on  a  Saturday  evening,  when 
it  was  turning  dark,  he  called  at  Mr.  Butherford's 
house,  and  asked  if  he  could  get  quarters  for  a  night, 
since  he  could  go  to  no  other  house  at  so  late  an  hour 
for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Rutherford  consented  to  give 
the  poor  man  a  bed  for  the  night,  and  desired  him  to 
sit  down  in  the  kitchen,  which  he  did  cheerfully.  Mrs. 
Rutherford,  according  to  custom  on  Saturday  evening, 
that  her  servants  might  be  prepared  for  the  Sabbath, 
called  them  together  and  examlmed  theu^.      In  the 
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course    of   examination  that  evening,  she  asked  the 
stranger  how.  many  commandments  there  were  1  To 
which  he  answered  eleven.     Upon  receiving  this  an* 
swer,  she  replied,  ^  What  a  shame  it  is  for  you  I  a  man 
with  gray  hairs,  living  in  a  Christian  country,  not  to 
know  how  many  commandments  there  are !  There  ist 
not  a  child  of  six  years  old  in  this  parish  hut  could 
answer  this  question  properly.'     She  trouhled  the  poor 
man  no  more,  thinking  him  so  very  ignorant !   hut  la- 
mented his  condition  to  her  servants ;  and  after  giving 
him  some  supper,  desired  a  servant  to  show,  him  up 
stairs  to  a  bed  in  a  garret.     This  was  the  very  situa- 
tion in  which  he  desired  to  be  placed,  that  he  might 
hear  Mr.  Eutherford  at  his  secret  derotion.     However, 
he  was  disappointed ;  for  that  night  that  good  man 
went  to  bed,  but  did  not  fall  asleep  for  some  hours. 
The  stranger  did  net  go  ta  bed,  but  sat  listening,  al- 
^ys  hoping  to  hear  Mr.  Rutherford  at  prayer ;  and  at 
length  concluding  that  all  the  family  were  asleep,  the 
bishop  thought  if  he  had  been  disappointed  of  hearing 
another  offering  up  his  desire  to  God  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  he  would  embrace  the  opportunity  himself,  and 
poured  out  his  heart  to  God  with  so  much  liberty  and 
enlargement,  that  Mr.  Rutherford,  immediately  below, 
.  overheard ;  and  getting  up  put  on  his  clothes.  Should 
this  have  awakened  Mrs.  Rutherford,  she  could  have 
suspected  nothing  of  his  design,  seeing  he  rose  com- 
monly every  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  5  and 
if  she  could  have  heard  one  at  prayer  afterwards,  she 
would  naturally  have  concluded  it  was  her  husband.  Mr. 
Rutherford  went  up  stairs,  and  stood  ;svaiting  at  the 
garret  door  till  the  bishop  concluded  his  devotion; 
upon  which  he  knocked  gently  at  the  door,  and  the 
Other  opened  it  with  surprise,  thinking  none  were  wit- 
ness to  his  devotion.     Mr.  Rutherford  took  him  by  the 
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hand,  sajfing, '  Sir,  I  mm  perausded  yoa  can  be  none 
other  than  Archbishop  Usher ;  and  yon  most  certainly 
preach  for  me  to-day,  being  now  Sabbath  morning.' 
The  bishop  confessed  who  he  was ;  and  after  telliDg 
Mr.  Rntherford  what  induced  him  to  take  such  a  step, 
said  he  would  preach  for  him,  on  condition  that  he 
would  not  discover  who  he  was.  Happy  union  of  souls, 
although  of  different  persuasions!  yet  not  marvellous; 
God  makes  but  two  distinctions  among  mankind,  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked. 

Mr. -Rutherford  furnished  the  bishop  with  a  suit  of 
his  own  clothes,  and  early  in  the  morning  he  went  out 
to  the  fields;  the  other  foUowed  him,  and  brought  him 
in  as  a  strange  minister  passing  by,  who  had  promised 
to  preach  for  him.  Mrs.  Rutheford  found  that  the  poor 
man  had  gone  away  before  any  of  the  family  were  out 
of  bed.  After  domestic -worship  and  breakfast,  the 
family  went  to  the  kirk,  and  the  bishop  had  for  his 
text,  (John  xiii.  34,)  'A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another ;'  a  suitable  subject  for 
the  occasion.  In  the  course  of  his  senlion,  he  ob- 
served that  this  might  be  reckoned  the  eliventh  com- 
mandment :  upon  which  Mrs.  Rutherford  said  to  her- 
self, ^  That  is  the  answer  the  poor  man  gave  me  last 
night;'  and  looking  up  to  the  pulpit,  said,  'It  cannot 
be  possible  that  this  is  he !'  After  public  worship,  the 
strange  minister  and  Mr.  Rutherford  spent  the  evening 
in  mutual  satisfaction ;  and  early  on  Monday  morning 
the  former  went  away  in  the  dress  he  came  in,  and  was. 
not  discovered. 


CONSCIENCE. 
Op  all  the  horrors  human  beings  can  feel,  none  perhaps 
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ttre  equal  to  those  of  a  gyilty  conscience.  It  embitters 
every  comfort,  it  dashes  every  pleasure  with  sorrow, 
it  fills  the  mind  with  despair,  and  produces  wretched- 
ness in  the  greatest  degree.  ^  To  live  under  such  dis- 
quietude,' says  Blair,  Ms  already  to  undergo  one  of  the 
most  severe  punishments  which  human  nature  can  suf- 
fer. When  the  world  threatens  us  with  any  of  its 
evils,  we  know  the  extent,  and  discern  the  limits  of  the 
danger.  We  see  the  quarter  on  which  we  are  exposed 
to  its  attack.  We  measure  our  own  strength  with  that 
of  our  adversary,  and  can  take  precautions  either  for 
making  resistance,  or  for  contriving  escape.  But 
when  an  awkened  conscience  places  before  the  sinner 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  Almighty,  the  prospect  is 
confounding,  because  the  danger  is  boundless.  It  is  a 
a  dark  unknown  which  threatens  him.  The  arm  that 
is  stretched  over  him  he  can  neither  see  nor  ^resist. 
No  wonder  that  the  lonesome  solitude,  or  the  midnight 
hour,  should  strike  him  with  horror.' 

The  following,  we  are  informed,  is  a  true  relation  of 
SB  event  which  happened  in  a  neighboring  State  not 
many  years  ago.  A  jeweller,  a  mah  of  good  character 
and  considerable  wealth,  having  occasion,  in  the  way  of 
business,  to  travel. some  distance  from  the  place  of  his 
abode,  took  along  with  him  a  servant:  he  had  with 
him  some  of  his  best  jewels,  and  a  large  sum  of  money, 
to  which  his  servant  was  likewise  privy.  The  master 
having  occasion  to  dismount  on  the  road,  the  servant 
watched  his  opportunity,  took  a  pistol  from  his  mas- 
ter's saddle,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  then,  ri- 
fling him  of  his  jewels  and  money,  and  hanging  a  large 
stone  to  his  neck,  he  threw  him  into  the  nearest  canal. 
With  this  booty  he  made  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  neither 
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he  nor  his  master  were  known.  There  he  began  to 
trade,  in  a  very  low  way  at  first,  that  his  ohscnrity 
mif  ht  screen  him  from  observation ;  and  in  the  course 
c^  many  years  seemed  to  rise  up,  by  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  business,  into  wealth  aind  consideration ;  so 
that  his  good  fortune  appeared  at  once  the  eflbct  of  ia-* 
dustry  and  the  reward  of  virtue.  Qf  these  he  coun- 
terfeited  the  appearance  so  well,  that  he  grew  into 
great  credit,  married  into  a  good  family,  and,  by  laying 
out  his  hidden  stores  discreetly,  as  he  saw  occasion, 
and  joining  to  all  an  universal  afiability,  he  was  at 
length  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  government  c^  the 
town,  and  rose  from  one  post  to  another,  till  at  last  he 
was  chosen  chief  magistrate.  In  this  office  he  main- 
tained a  fair  character,  and  continued  te  fill  it  with  no 
small  applause,  both  as  governor  and  judge ;  till  one 
day,  as  he  sat  on  the  bench  with  some  of  his  brethren, 
a  criminal  was  brought  before  him  who  was  accused  nl 
murdering  his  master.  The  evidence  came  out  full ; 
the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict  that  the  prisoner  was 
guilty,  and  the  whole  assembly  waited  the  sentence  of 
the  president  of  the  court  (which  happened  to  be  him- 
self)  in  great  suspense.  Meanwhile  he  appeared  to  be 
in  unusual  disorder  and  agitation  of  mind ;  his  color 
changed  often ;  at  length  he  arose  from  his  seat,  and, 
coming  down  from  the  bench,  placed  himself  just  by 
the  unfortunate  man  at  the  bar,  to^he  no  small  aston- 
ishment of  all  present.  '  You  see  before  you,'  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  those  who  had  sat  on  the  bench 
with  him,  '  a  striking  instance  of  the  just  awards  of 
Heaven,  for  this  day,  after  thirty  years'  concealment, 
presents  to  you  a  greater  criminal  than  the  man  just 
now  found  guilty.'  He  then  made  an  ample  confession 
of  his  heinous  offence,  with  all  its  peculiar  aggrava- 
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1ms :  *  Naz  can  I^'  continued  he,  <feel  any  lelief  from 
ie  agonies  of  an  awakened  conseience,  bat  by  requir* 
inv  that  justice  be  forthwith  done  against  me,  in  the 
siost  public  and  solemn  manner.'    We  may  easily  im- 
ignie  the    amazement    of  all,  especially    his  fellow 
jndges.     They   accordingly  proceeded,  upon  his  con- 
fession^ to  pass  sentence  upon  him,  and  he  died  with 
iH  the   symptoms  of  a  penitent  mind, — See  Fordyce's 
Ktlogae  on.  education,  and  Encyclopiedia  Britannica* 
A  Mr.  Thoroughgood,  of  the  17th  century,  haying 
idj^ved  the  sin  of  swearing,  one  of  his  hearers,  senr 
flibfe  of  his  guilt,  and  thinking  he  was  the  person  par* 
tieularly  intended,  resolved  to  kill  him  $  and  in  order 
to  it,  he  hid  himself  behind  a  hedge,  which  he  Imew 
Kr.  Thoroughgood  would  ride  by  when  he  went  to 
inach  bis  weekly  lecture*    When  Mr.  T.  came  to  the 
plice,  he  offered  to  shoot  him,  but  his  piece  failed,  and 
only  flashed  in  the  pan.     The  next  week  he  lay  in  the 
ame  place,  with  the  same  intent.  When  Mr.  T.  came  up, 
^  I  the  wretch  offered  to  fire  again ;   but  the  piece  would 
'      not  go  off.     Upon  this,  his  conscience  accusing  lum 
for  such  a  wickedness,  he  went  after  him,  and  falling 
down  on  his  knees,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  related  the 
whole  to  him  and  begged  his  pardon.    Thus  Provi- 
dence was  the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  he  became, 
from  that  time,  a  serious,  good  man. 

The  famous  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  was  called  the  Father 
of  the  Poor,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  North,  once  had  his 
horses  stolen.  The  news  was  quickly  propagated,  and 
every  one  expressed  the  highest  indignation  at  it.  The 
thief,  however,  was  rejoicing  over  his  prize,  when  by 
the  report  of  the  country,  he  found  whose  horses  he 
I  had  taken.  Terrifi9d  at  what  he  had  done,  he  instantly 
'     came  trembling  back,  confessed  the  fact,  returned  the 
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never  received  any  information  of  causes  but  in  open 
court,  where  both  parties  were  to  be  heard  alike,'  so  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  go  on.  Whereupon  his  Grace 
(for  he  was  a  duke)  went  away  not  a  little  dissatisfied, 
and  complained  of  it  to  the  King,  as  a  rudeness  that 
was  not  to  be  endured.  'But  his  Majesty  bade  him  con<^ 
tent  himself  that  he  was  no  worse  used,  and  said,  '  He 
verily  believed  he  would  have  used  himself  no  better, 
if  he  had  gone  to  solicit  him  in  any  of  his  own  causes.' 
Another  passage  fell  out  in  one  of  his  circuits,  which 
was  somewhat  censured  as  tin  affectation  of  unreason- 
able strictness ;  but  it  flowed  from  his  exactness  to  the 
rules  he  had  set  himself.  A  gentleman  who  had  a  trial 
at  the  assizes  had  sent  him  a  buck  for  his  table ;  so 

when  he  heard  his  name,  he  asked,  'If  he  was  not  the 
same  person  that  had  sent  him  venison  V  .  And  finding 

he  was  the  same,  he  told  him,  'He  could  not  suffer  the 
trial  to  go  on,  till  he  had  paid  him  for  his  buck.'  To 
which  the  gentleman  answered,  '  That  he  never  sold 
his  venison,  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  him  \^hich 
he  did  not  do  to  every  judge  that  had  gone  that  circuit,' 
which  was  confirmed  by  several  gentlemen  then  pre- 
sent ;  but  aU  would  not  do,  for  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
had  learned  from  Solomon,  that  '  a  gift  pervertedi  the 
ways  of  judgment,'  and  therefore  he  would  not  suffer 
the  trial  to  go  on  till  he  had  peid  for  the  present ;  upon 
which  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record*  And  at 
Salisbury,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  having,  according  to 
custom,  presented  him  with  six  sugar-loaves  in  his  cir- 
cuit, he  made  his  servants  pay  for  the  sugar  before  he 
would  try  their  cause. 
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CONSTANCY. 

Thbrs  is  something  tmly  noble  and  praigeworthy  in 
constancy.  To  be  firm  in  the  midst  of  opposition,  to 
endure  hardships  without  murpMiring,  and  to  persevere 
^ough  every  difficulty,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
Ghristian  spirit :  such,  however  great  their  suffenngs, 
shall  not  lose  their  reward.  '  Behold,  we  count  them 
happy  which  endure :  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God 
rests  upon  them.  Theirs,  says  the  Saviour,  is  ^e 
kingdom  of  heaven.' 

When  one  of  the  kings  of  France  solicited  M.  Bou- 
gier,  who  was  a  Protestant,  to  conform  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  promising  him  in  return  a  commie* 
sion,  or  a  government,  '  Sire !'  replied  he, '  If  I  could 
be  persuaded  to  betray  my  God  for  a  marshal's  staff,  I 
might  be  induced  to  betray  my  king  for  a  bribe  of 
much  less  value.' 

Under  the  reign  of  paganism,  a  Christian  woman, 
notwithstanding  her  pregnancy,  was  condemned  to  die 
for  her  profession.  Hke  day  before  her  execution  she 
fell  into  labor,  and,  crying  out  in  her  pangs,  the  gaoler 
insulted  her,  saying, '  If  you  make  a  noise  to-day,  how 
will'  you  endure  a  violent  death  to-morrow  V  To 
which  she  replied,  '  To-day  I  suffer  what  is  ordinary, 
and  have  only  ordinary  assistance  5  to-morrow  I  am  to 
suffer  what  is  more  than  ordinary,  and  shall  hope  for 
more  than  ordinary  assistance.' — O,  woman!  great  was 
thy  faith. 

Sir  William  Askew,  of  Kelsay,  in  Lincohishire,  was 
blessed  with  several  daughters.  His  second,  named 
Ann,  had  received  a  genteel  education,  which,  with  an 
agreeable  person  and  good  understanding,  xendexed  Vv^t 


a  very  proper  person  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  family. 
Her  father,  regardless- of  his  daughter's  inclination  and 
happiness,  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  who  had 
nothing  to  recomnend'  him  bat  his  fortune,  and  who 
was  a  most  bigoted  papist.  No  sooner  was  he  con- 
vinced of  his  wife's  regard  for  Ae  doctrines  of  the 
reformation  from  popery,  thaa^  hy  the  instigation  of 
the  priests,  he  violently  drove  her  from  his  house, 
though  she  had  home  him  two  children,  and  her  con*  ^ 
dutt  was  unexceptionable.  Abandoned  by  her  husband^  f 
she  came  up  to  London  in  order  to  procure  a  divorce, 
and  to  make  herself  known  to  that  part  of  the  court, 
who  either  professed,  or  were  favorers  of  protestant- 
ism :  but  as  Henry  VIIL,  with  consent  of  parliament, 
had  just  enacted  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  commonly 
called  the  Bloody  Statute,  she  was  cruelly  betrayed  by 
her  own  husband,  and  upon  his  information  taken  into 
custody,  and  examined  concerning  her  faith.  The  act 
above  mentioned,  denounced  death  against  all  those 
who  should  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or 
that  the  bread  and  wine  made  use  of  in  the  sacrament 
\rere  not  converted,  after  consecration,  iuto  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  or  maintain  the  necessity  of 
reteiving  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds ;  or  afiirm  that  it 
'WSLS  lawful  for  priests  to  marry ;  thait  the  vows  of  celi- 
bacy might  be  broken ;  that  private  sbLasses  were  of  no 
avail ;  and  that  auricular  confession  to  a  priest  was  not 
necessary  to  salvation.  Upon  these  articles  she  was 
examined  by  the  inquisitor,  a  priest,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  the  Bishop's  Chancellor,  and  to  all  their 
qfueries  gave  proper  and  pertinent  answers;  but  not 
being  such  as  they  approvied,  she  was  sent  bafek  t6^ 
prison,  where  she'  remained  eleven  days,  to  ruiriiirtte 
alone  on  her  alarming  situation,  and  wils  dtenied  tlSef 
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nail  consolation  of  a  friendly  visit.  The  king's  coun- 
1  being  at  Greenwich,  she  was  once  more  examined 
r  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  Ghirdiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
lester,  Dr.  Cox,  and  Dr.  Rohinson ;  hut  not  heing  ahle 
convince  her  of  her  supposed  errors,  she  was  sent 
•  the  Tower.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  she  was 
vored  hy  some  ladies  of  high  rank,  and  that  she  car- 
ed on  a  religious  correspondence  with  the  queen  $  so 
At  the  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  hoping  that  he  might 
iscover  something  that  would  afford  matter  of  im- 
ftachment  against  that  princess,  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
r  his  countess,  who  all  favored  the  reformation,  or- 
ered  her  to  he  put  to  the  rack ;  hut  her  fortitude  in 
nffering,  and  her  resolution  not  to  hetray  her  friends, 
rere  proof  against  that  diaholical  invention.  Not  a 
roan,  not  a  word  could  he  extorted  from  her.  The 
Itancellor,  provoked  with  what  he  called  her  ohsti- 
aey,  augmented  her  tortures  with  his  own  hands,  waA 
irith  unheard  of  violence  $  hut  her  courage  md  con- 
tancy  were  invincible,  and  these  barbarians  gained 
lOthing  by  their  cruelties  but  everlasting  disgrace  and 
afamy.  As  soon  as  she  was  taken  from  the  rack  she 
Ednted  away;  but,  being  recovered,  she  was  con- 
iemned  to  the  flames.  Her  bones  were  dislocated  in 
uch  a  manner,  that  they  were  forced  to  carry  her  in  a 
hair  to  the  place  of  execution.  While  she  was  at  the 
take  letters  were  brought  her  from  the  Lord  Chan- 
ellor,  ofl^ering  her  the  king's  pardon  if  she  would 
ecant;  but  she  refused  to  look  at  them,  telling  the 
aessenger,  'that  she  came  not  thither  to  deny  her 
^ord  and  Master.'  The  same  letters  were  also  ten- 
lered  to  three  other  persons  condemned  to  the  same 
ate,  aed  who,  animated  by  h«r  example,  refused  to 

iccept  them :  whereupon  the  Lord  Mayor  commanded 

6* 
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the  fire  to  be  kindled,  and  with  nvage  igtiorance  cried 
OQt,  Fiat  Justitia — ^Let  juetiee  take  its  course.  The 
faggots  being  lighted,  she  commended  her  soul,  whk 
the  utmost  composure,  into  the  hands  of  her  Maker 
and,  like  the  Great  Founder  of  the  religion  she  pro 
fessed,  she  expired,  praying  for  her  murderers,  July 
16,  1546,  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 

^  I  do  not  know,'  observes  a  good  writer,  '  if  all  ci^ 
comstances  be  considered,  whether  the  history  of  this 
or  any  other  nation,  can  furnish  a  moro  illustrious  ex- 
ample than  this  now  related.  To  her  father's  will  she 
sacrificed  her  own  incltnations ;  to  a  husband,  unworthy 
of  her  afl!ections,  she  behaved  with  prudence,  respect, 
and  obedience.  The  secrets  of  her  friends  she  pre* 
served  inviolaUe,  even  aihidst  the  tortures  of  the  rack. 
Her  constancy  in  sufiering,  considering  her  age  and 
sex,  was  equal,  at  least,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  on 
record ;  and  her  piety  was  genuine  and  unafiected,  of 
whieh  she  gave  the  most  exalted  proof,  in  dying  a 
nfartyr  for  the  cause  of  her  religion  and  liberty  of  conr 
science.  But  who  can  read  this  example,  and  not 
lament  and  detest  that  spirit  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity 
which  is  imbibed  and  cherished  in  the  church  of  Somet 
a  spirit  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  directly 
opposite  to  the  conduct  and  disposition  &i  the  Great 
Author  of  our  religion,  who  came  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,  but  to  save  them.' 


CONTENTMENT,  RESIGNATION,  ETC. 

Dr.  Hammond,  it  is  said,  was  troubled  with  a  complica- 
tion of  disorders,  and  when  he  had  got  the  gout  upon 
him,  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it  was  not  the  stone; 
and  when  he  had  the  stone,  that  he  had  not  both  these 
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I  &tompeT6  on  him  at  the  same  time.  Thus  we  see 
liow  Christianity  influences  the  mind,  and  learn  to  he 
nhmiseive  and  resigned  under  adverse  providences; 
md,  indeed,  however  men  may  hoast  of  their  courage 
or  fortitude,  they  must  he  strangers  to  genuine  and 
hsting  peace,  if  they  are  unacquainfed  with  religion. 
'Poets,  indeed,  and  noveliists  have  heautifully  described 
contentment,  and  have  often  charmed  their  admirers 
into  a  momentary  oblivion  of  their  so^rrows:  but  this 
has  made  way  for  subsequent  dissatisfaction  with  every 
ntuation  and  employment  in  real  life.  The  citizen 
fancies  that  contentment  dwells  in  rural  obscurity ;  the 

(rustic  concludes  that  it  may  be  found  id  the  splendor' 
and  pleasures  of  the  metropolis.  Courtiers  pretend  to 
think  that  this  pleasing  companion  is  insuperable  from 
retirement ;  the  poor  erroneously  imagine  that  it  may 
be  found  in  palaces.  Britons  amuse  theinselves  with 
descriptions  of  Arcadian  groves :  the  Arcadians  proba- 
bly conclude  that  none  are  so  happy  as  the'  inhabitants 
of  this  favored  isle.  They  who  have  it  in  their  power 
are  continually  shifting  from  one  place  and  pursuit  to 
another ;  and  such  as  are  excluded  from  this'^privilege, 
I  envy,  grudge  and  murmur.  The  world  retembles  a 
number  of  people  in  a  fever,  who  relish  nothing,  are 
always  restless,  and  try  by  incessant  change  of  place 
or  posture,  to  escape  from  their  uneasy  sensations  ^  but^' 
all  their  efforts  are  in  vain.  Does  not  this  single  c6n> 
sideration  prove  that  godliness  is  the  health  of  the 
aoul,  and  that  without  it  there  can  be  no  abiding  con- 
tentment V 

A  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was  a  sufferer  for  conseiCTice 
sake,  if  he  would  have  consulted  with  flesh  and  blood, 
as  was  said  of  one  of  the  mart3rr8,  had  eleven  good 
arguments  against  suffering ;  viz.,  a  wife  and  ten  chil- 
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dren.  Being  once  aeked  how  he  meant  to  maintam  9 
them  all,  he  cheerfully  jreplied,  'They  must  all  live  on  ii^ 
Matthew  vi.  34 :'  '  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  i 
morrow,'  &c.  Contentment  and  resignation,  in  such  -^ 
trying  circumstances,  are  not  only  hlessings  to  the  |> 
possessors,  hut  they  fill  bystanders  with  astonishment. 
Hence,  said  Dr.  W.  to  a  poor  minister,  '  I  wonder,  Mr. 
W.,  how  you  do  to  live  so  comfortably  $  methinks  you, . 
with  your  numerous  family,  live  more  plentifully  on 
the  providence  of  God,  than  I  can  with  the  benefits  of 
the  parish.' 

It  is  our  interest  as  well  as  our  duty  cheerfully  to 
acquiesce  in  the  will  of  God,  whatever  befals  us.  '  That 
we  may  not  complain  of  what  isy  let  us  see  God's 
hand  in  all  events ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  of 
what  shall  5e,  let  us  see  all  events  in  God's  hands.' — 
'  When  I  was  rich,'  says  one, '  I  possessed  God  in  all ; 
and  now  I  am  poor,  I  possess  all  in  God.'  Thus  a  right 
temper  of  mind  involves  blessedness  in  itself.  '  I  carry 
all  my  goods  with  me  wherever,!  go,'  said  a  philoso- 
pher.    So  a  Chistian  may  truly  say. 

While  Dr.  Doddridge  was  at  Qath,  on  his  way  to 
Falmouth,  (from  which  latter  place  he  embarked  for 
Lisbon,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,)  Lady  H — 's 
house  at  3ath  was  his  home.  In  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  ho  set  out  from  thence  for  Falmouth, 
Lady  H.  came  into  the  room,  and  found  him  weeping 
over  that  passage  in  Daniel,  chap.  ix.  verses  11  and 
13 — 'O  Daniel,  a  man  greatly  beloved,'  &c.  *  You  are 
in  tears,  Sir,'  said  Lady  H.  '  I  am  weeping,  Madam,' 
answered  the  good  Doctor  5  but  they  are  tears  of  com- 
fort and  joy.  I  can  give  up  my  country,  my  relations, 
and  friends  into  the  hands  of  God;  and  as  to  myself 
/  can  as  well  go  to  heaven  from  Lisbon  as  from  my 
^jrn  strrrfy  at  Northampton' 
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How  peculiar  pheid'  must  the  mind  of  Dr.  Wattt 
kre  been,  wliea  in  thtf  procqfiieet  of  death  he  said,  ^I 
Uess  God  I  can  lie  dovm  with  comfort  at  night,  unso- 
li^onn  i^hether  1  awake  in  this  world  or  another.' 

^  No  dOttl^,'  said  the- late  Mr.  Brown,  of  Haddington, 
1  have  met  with  tritfti  as  well  otheiasf  y«t  iio  kind 
kkh  God  been  to  me,  tttat  I  think,  if  God  were  to  give 
me  as  many  years  as  I  have  already  lived  in  th^  world, 
I  would  not  desire  one  isingle  circumstance  in  my  lot 
changed,  except  that  I  wish  I  had  less  sin.  It  might 
be  written  on  my  coffin,  *  Here  lies  one  of  the  cares 
of  Providence,  who  early  wanted  both  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  yet  never  missed  them.' ' 
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It  is  much  to  be  lionented  that  professing  Christians 
ne  engaged  so  Kttle  in  religious  conversation.  Sub- 
jects trite  and  useless  often  occupy  their  attention, 
while  topics  of  a  profitable  nature  aire  neglected.  The 
following  instance  tdiows  the  necessity  and  utility  of 
serious  converse. 

A  number  of  intimate  friends  being  at  dinner  to* 
gether  on  the  Lord's  day,  one  of  the  company,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  impertinent  discourse,  said,  ^  It  is  a 
questiotiy  whether  weahall  (dl  go  to  heaven  or  not  V — This 
plain  hint  occasioned  a  general  seriousness  and  self- 
examination.  One < thought— *If  any  of  this  company^ 
go  to  hell,  it  must  be  myself ;  and  so  thought  another ; 
even  the  servants  who  waited  at  table  were  affected  in 
the  same  manner.  In  short,  it  was  afterwards  found 
that  this  one  sentence  proved,  by  the  special  blesnng^; 
of  God  upon  it,  instrumental  to  their  conveivvoiii* 
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For  some  years  before  Mr.  Hervey's  death,  be  visit- 
ed very  few  of  the  priacipal  persons  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. Being  once  asked, '  Why  he  so  seldom  went  to 
see  the  neighboring  gentlemen,  who  yet  show ' 
all  possible  esteem  and  respect  V  beans'^ 
hardly  name  a  polite  family  where  the  conversm.* — 
ever  t«ms  upon  the  things  of  God.  I  hear  much 
frothy  and  worldly  chitchat,  but  not  a  word  of  Christ ; 
and  I  am  determined  not  to  visit  those  companies 
where  there  is  not  room  for  my  Master  as  well  as  my- 
self.' 

Wett  clergymen  in  general  to  act  as  Mr.  Hervey  did, 
it  would  reflect  more  honor  on  their  character  than 
their  visiting  for  the  sake  of  worldly  pleasure  and  sen- 
sual enjoyment.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  case  is 
very  difierent  with  many.  It  is,  I  think,  remarked  'by 
some  one  who  went  into  the  company  of  the  clergy  at 
one  of  their  feast3,  in  hopes  of  finding  among  them 
that  elegance  and  philosophical  spirit  of  converse 
which  he  had  in  vain  sought  among  others,  Hhat  noth- 
ing was  talked  of  with  any  apparent  ajdimation  but  the 
flavor,  of  the  venison,  the  fine  relish  of  the  hams,  the 
richness  of  the  pie-crust,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
claret.  These,  indeed,  caused  the  most  cordial  con- 
gratulations ;  and  these,  interrupted  only  be  the  con- 
jectures of  the  next  vacancies  in  livings,  stalls,  and 
mitres,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  discourse,  in  a 
symposium  consisting  of  the  instructors  of  mankind. 
If .  such  be  the  case,  we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the 
sublimer  sort  of  conversation  is  rarely  to  be  found  in 
the  common  ranks,  who  are  often  too  deficient  in  edu- 
cation to  be  able  to  interchange  their  sentiments  with 
any  considerable  advantage  to  the  mind  or  the  morals.' 

*  The  gift  of  speech,*  says  Hervey,  *  is  the  great  pre- 
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rogative  of  our  rational  nature.    And  it  is  «  pity  that 
saeh   a    superior  faculty  should  he  dehased  to   the 
meanest  purposes.      Suppose  all  our  stately  Tesselsi 
that  pass   and  re-pass  the  ocean,  were  to  carry  out 
nothing'  but  tinsel  and  theatrical  decorations^  were 
to  import  nothing  but  glittering  baubles  and  nicely  fan- 
cied toys  ;  w^ould  such  a  method  of  trading  be  well 
judged  in  itself,  or  beneficial  in  its  consequences  1  Ar- 
ticulate speech  is  the  instrument  of  much  nobler  com- 
merce, intended  to  transmit  and  diffuse  the  treasuies 
of  the  mind.     And  will  not  the  practice  be  altogether 
as  injudicious ;  must  not  the  issue  be  infinitely  more 
detrimental,  if  this  vehicle^  of  intellectual  wealth  be 
freighted  only  with  pleasing  fopperies  V 

'  In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin.' 
He  wLo  talks  much,  not  only  often  renders  himself  un- 
pleasant to  the  company  but  is  in  danger  of  ofifending 
Crod.  There  is  a  happy  medium,  which  should  be  at- 
tended to ;  neither  to  seal  up  the  lips  in  monkish  stu- 
pidity, nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  guilty  of  imperti 
nent  and  trifling  loquacity. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Berridge  being  once  visited  by  a  very 
loquacious  young  lady,  who  forgetting  the  modesty  of 
her  sex,  and  the  superior  gravity  of  an  aged  divine, 
engrossed  all  the  conversation  of  the  interview  with 
small  talk  concerning  herself,  when  she  rose  to  retire, 
;  he  said,  ^  Madam,  before  you  withdraw,  I  have  one 
piece  of  advice  to  give  you ;  and  that  is,  when  you  go 
into  company  again,  after  you  have  talked  Aalf  an  hour 
without  intermission,  I  recommend  it  to  you  to  stop  a 
while,  and  see  if  any  other  of  the  company  has  any 
thing  to  say.^ 

Though  the  above  mentioned  reproof  were  suitable, 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  gift  of  conver- 


flfUioQ  ift  to  be  lightly  apprei^ji^ted,  but  oiJy  to  be  used 
^th  judgpient.  They  who  cannot  talk  at  all  are,  per* 
hfnj^  as  lomrable  to  thema^res  asthey  who  talk  much 
lire  d^99greeaUe  to  others. 

A  gentlemaa  who  acquirad  a  yery  considerable  for- 
time  in  trade*  wa^  absolutely  wretched  because  he 
could  not  talk  in  company,  f  I  am  a  most  unhappy  man,' 
said  he, '  I  am  invited  to  noBTersations-^l  go  to  con- 
▼ersations— but,  alas !  I  have  no  conrersation.'  From 
this  instance  we  may  lean  how  mudi  more  conducive 
to  our  happiness  it  is  to  store  our  minds  with  intellee- 
lual  wealth,  than  to  be  heaping  up  riches  in  expectsr 
tion  that  money  will  suj^ly  the  place  of  every  thing 
else. 

Much  18  to  be.  gained  by  judicious  conversation. 
Menage  once  heard  Yarilles  say,  that  of  ten  things 
which  be  knew,  he  had  learned  nine  from  conversation* 
*The  tongue  of  the  wise,'  says  Solomon,  'useth 
knowledge  aright*'  And  again,  ^  The  tongue  of  the 
just  is  as  choice  silver.' 
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To  be  convinced  <^  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  to 
have  our  und^standing  enlightened,  the  will  renovated, 
and  our  conduct  changed  from  a  course  of  sin  to  holi- 
ness, must  ever  be  considered  as  the  greatest  eviden- 
ces of  divine  favor,  and  the  most  viduable  blessing  we 
can  be  the  partakers  of. 

The  accounts  given  us,  indeed,  of  singular,  sudden, 
and  extraordinary  conversions,  certainly  deserve  close 
attention,  as  many  have,  after  all  that  they  have  pro- 
fessed, proved  themselves  still  slaves  to  sin.  However, 
to  reject  all" such  instances  because  some  have  been 
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coanteTfeit,  is  acting  injudicionsly  and  uncharitably. 
The  follo^ving*,  I  believe,  may  be  depended  on 

Mr.  Thomas  Tregross,  of  Exeter,  dated  his  conver- 
sion, after*he  had  been  sometime  in  the  ministry,  and 
asofTerer  for  nonconformity  too!  And  it  is  a  circum- 
sbmce  ^which  deserves  remark,  that  he  considered  a 
sefmon  composed  and  preached  by  himself,  on  Luke 
xii.  47,  as  the  means  of  his  conversion ! 

A  godly  minister  of  the  gospel,  occasionally  visiting 

a  gay  person,  was  introduced  into  a  room  near  to  that 

wherein  she  dressed.     After  waiting  some  hours,  the 

hdy  came  in,  and  found  him  in  tears.     She  inquired 

the  reason  of  his  weeping.    He  replied, '  Madam,  I  weep 

on  reflecting  that  you  can  spend  so  many  hours  before 

your  glass,  and  in  adorning  your  person,  while  I  spend 

so  few  hours  before  my  God,  in  adorning  my  soul.* 

The  rebuke  struck  her  conscience.    She  lived  and  died 

a  monument  of  grace. 

Dr.  Staunton  was  called  the  searching  preacher. 
Preaching  once  at  Warborough,  near  Oxford,  a  man 
was  so  much  affected  with  his  first  prayer,  that  he  ran 
home,  and  desired  his  wife  to  get  ready  and  come  to 
church,  for  there  was  .one  in  the  pulpit  who  prayed  like 
an  angel.  The  woman  hastened  away,  and  heard  the 
sermon  which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  was  the 
mean  of  her  conversion,  and  she  afterwards  proved  an 
eminent  Christian! 

A  Mr.  Woodward,  who  was  minister  at  Dursley,  in 
Gloucestershire,  was  brought  to  think  seriously  by  the 
following  incident.  Being  out  one  evening  late,  as  he 
was  coming  home,  some  dogs  fell  a  fighting  about  him, 
when  he  thought  himself  in  great  danger,  which  caused 
a  serious  reflection  in  him,  what  would  have  become 

of  his  soul  if  he  should  h«ve  been  torn  to  pieces  by^ 
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them  I  aDd  so  leaving  his  former  company,  he  changed 
it  for  that  of  the  godly  professors  at  Wotton,  who  used 
to  pray  and  repeat  sermons,  and  sing  together  t  which 
edifying  society  he  found  so  beneficial,  that  he  used  to 
say,  '  Though  Oxford  made  him  a  scholar,  the  profes- 
sors of  Wotton  fitted  him  for  the  ministry.' 

Lady  H — —  once  spoke  to  a  workman  who  was  re- 
pairing a  garden  wall,  and  pressed  him  to  take  some 
thought  concerning  eternity  and  the  state  of  his  soul. 
Some  years  afterwards  she  was  speaking  to  another  on 
the  same  subject,  and  said  to  him, '  Thomas,  I  fear  you 
never  pray,  nor  look  to  Christ  for  salvation.'  *  Your 
ladyship  is  mistaken,'  answered  the  man:  'I  heard 
what  passed  between  you  and  James  at  such  a  time, 
and  the  word  you  designed  for  him  took  effect  on  me.* 
'  How. did  you  hear  it  1'  ^  I  heard  it  on  the  other  side 
of  the  garden,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  shall 
never  forget  the  impression  I  received.' 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  entered  upon  the  command 
Qf  the  Parliament's  army  againjst  Charles  I.,  he  ordered 
all  the  soldiers  to  carry  a  Bible  in  their  pockets  (the 
same  which  is  now  called  Field's.)  Among  the  rest 
there  was  a  wild,  wicked  young  fellow,  who  ran  away 
from  his  apprenticeship  in  London  for  the  sake  of 
plunder  and  dissipation.  This  fellow  was  obliged  to 
be  in  the  fa;shion.  Being  one  day  ordered  out  upon'  a 
skirmishing  party,  or  to  attack  some  fortress,  he  re- 
turned to  his  quarters  in  the  evening  without  hurt. 
When  he  was  going  to  bed,  pulling  the  Bible  out  of  his 
pocket,  he  observed  a  hole  in  it.  His  curiosity  led  him 
to  trace  the  depth  of  this  hole  into  his  Bible  5  he  found 
a  bullet  was  gone  as  far  as  the  11th  chapter  of  Eccle- 
siastes,  9th  verse.  He  read  the  verse.  *  Rejoice,  O 
young  man  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee 
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in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy 
heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes ;  hut  know  those 
that  for  all  these  things  God  will  hring  thee  into  judg- 
ment.'     The  -words  were  set  home  upon  his  heart  hy 
the  Divine  Spirit,  so  that  he  hecame  a  very  serious  and 
sound  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  lived  in 
London  many  years  after  the  civil  wars  were  over.    He 
used  pleasantly  to  observe,  to  Dr.  Evans,  author  of  the 
*  Christian  Temper,'  that  the  Bible  was  th^  means  of 
saving  his  sour  and  body  too. 

It  is  said  of  a  merchant,  that,  talking  to  a  friend  who 
fell  down  dead  before  him,  he  immediately  upon  it  re- 
tired, and  considering  it  to  so  good  a  purpose,  that  it 
became  the  mean  of  his  conversion. 

A  certain  libertine,  of  a  most  abandoned  character, 
happened  one  day  to  stroll  into  a  church,  where  he 
heard  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  read ;  importing  that 
so  long  lived  such  and  such  persons,  and  yet  the  con- 
clusion was,  'they  died.'  Enos  lived  905  years,  and 
he  died.  Seth  912,  and  he  died — ^Methusalem  969  and 
he  died.  The  frequent  repetition-of  the  words,  he  diedy 
notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  years  they  had 
lived,  struck  him  so  deeply  with  the  thpught  of  death 
and  eternity,  that  through  divine  grace  he  became  a 
most  exemplary  Christian. 

Mr.  Flavel  being  in  London  in  1673,  his  old  book- 
seller, Mr.  Boulter,  gave  him  the  following  relation, 
viz  :  That  some  time  before,  their  came  into  his  shop  a 
sparkish  gentleman,  to  inquire  for  some  play  books. 
Mr.  Boulter  told  him  he  had  none  ;  but  showed  him  Mr. 
Flavel's  little  treatise  of/  Keeping  the  Heart,'  intreated 
him  to  read  it,  and  assured  him  it  would  do  him  more 
good  than  play  books.  The  gentleman  read  the  title  \ 
and,  glancing  upon  several  pages  here  and  there  broke 
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aut  into  these  and -such  other  exprcG^sioos — ^Whatfii^i; 
fanatic  was  he  who  niade  this  book!'     'Mr.  Boulter  p^ 
begged  of  him  to  buy  and  read  it,  and  told  him,  '  he  ^j, 
had  no   cause  to   censure  it  so  bitterly.'     At  last  he    - 
bought  It,  but  told  him  he  would  not  read  it.     ^  What 
will  you  do  with  it,  then  1'  saidMr.  BOuiter.     'IwiQ 
tear  and  bum  it,'  said  he,  '  and  send  it  to  the  devil.' 
Mr.  Boulter  told  him,  *•  then  he  should  <not  have  it.^ 
Upon  this  the  gentleman  promised  to  read  it  i  and  Mr. 
Boulter  told  him,  '  If  he. disliked  it  upon  reading,  he 
would  return  him  his  money.'     About  a  month  after,  the 
gentleman  came  to'  the  shop  again  in  a  very  modest 
habit,  and  with  a  serious  countenance  addressed  Mr.    ' 
Boulter  thus :  *  Sir,  1  most  heartily  thank  you  for  put-    . 
ting  this  book  into  my  hands — I  bless  God  that  moved    ^ 
you  to  do  it : — it  hath  saved  my  soul — blessed  be  God 
that  ever  I  came  into  your  shop.'     And  then  he  bought 
an  hundred  niore  of  those  books  of  him,  and  told  him^     " 

*  he  would  give  them  to  the  poor,  who  could  not  buy     ^ 
them.'  ^  ' 

A  godly  faithful  minister,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ^ 
having  finished  prayer,  and  looking  around  upon  the 
congregation,  observed  a  young  gentleman  just  shut 
into  one  of  the  pews,  who  discovered  much  uneasiness 
in  that  situation,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  get  out  ag^in. 
The  minister  feeling  a  peculiar  desire  to  detain  him, 
hit  upon  the  following  singular  expedient.  Turning 
towards  one  of  the  members  of  his  church,  who  sat 
in  the  gallery,  he  asked  him  this  question  aloud — 
'  Brother,  do  you  repent  of  your  coming  to  Christ  1* 

*  No,  Sir,'  he  replied,  '  I  never  was  happy  till  then.  I 
only  repent  that  I  did  not  come  to  him  sooner.'  The 
minister  then  turned  towards  the  opposite  gallery,  and 
addressed  himself  to  an  aged  member  in  the  sariie  man- 
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BCT — '  Brother,  4o  yo«  repent  that  you  came  to  Christ  V 
*No,  Sir,  I  have  known  the  Lord  from  my  youth  up.' 
He  then  looked  down  upon  the  young  man,  whose  at- 
tention was  fully  engaged,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
kirn,  said — ^  Young  man,  are  you  willing  to  c6me  to 
Gbiist  V     This  unexpected  address  from  the  pulpit,  ex- 
ehing  the  observation  of  all  the  people,  so  affected  him 
that  he  sat  down  and  hid  his  face.     The  person  who 
sat  next  him   encouraged  him  to  rise,  and  answer  the 
qaestion.     The  minister  repeated  it — '  Young  man  are 
you  willing   to  come  to  Christ  V     With  a  tremulous 
voice  he   replied,  *  Yes,  sir.'     *  But  when,  Sir  V  added 
the   minister,  in    a  most   solemn  and  loud   tone    of 
Toice.      He    mildly  answered,   'Now,   Sir.'      'Then 
stay,'  said  he,  *  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  which  you 
will  find  in  2  Cor.  vi.  2  ',  "  Behold  now  is  the  accepted 
time,  behold  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." '     By  this 
sermon  he   was  greatly  afi«cted.     He  came  into  the 
Testry,  after  service,  dissolved  in  tears.     That  unwil- 
lingness to  stay,  which  he  had  discovered,  was  occa- 
sioned   by   the    strict  injunction   of  his  father,   who 
threatened,  that,  if  ever  he  went  to  hear  the  fanatics, 
he  would  turn  him  out  of  doors.     Having  now  heard, 
and  unable  to  conceal  the  feelings  of  his  mind,  he  was 
t^raicl  to  meet  his  father.     The  minister  sat  down  and 
wrote  an  affectionate  letter  to  him,  which  had  so  good 
an  effect,  that  both  father  and  mother  came  to  hear  for 
themselves.     They  were  both  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  ;  and  father,  mother,  and  son,  were  together 
received  with  universal  joy  into  that  church. 

The  story  of  poor  Joseph  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
needs  not  a  place  here.     However,  it  is  pleasing  to  find 
f      that  a  person  was  savingly  converted  by  the  means  of 
reading  that  account  in  a  periodical  publication. 
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The  Converted  Inn-keeper, — ^When  tjie  Rev,  Mr.  — 
went  to  his  living  in  the  country,  a  very  great  audience 
collected  from  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,  in 
one  of  which  lived  an  old  inn-keeper,  who,  having 
made  free  with  his  own  tap,  had  well  carbuncled  his 
nose  and  face,  which  bore  visible  marks  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  heard  the  report  of  the  concourse  at  this 
church,  as  many  went  from  his  own  town;  but  he 
always  stoutly  swore  he  would  never  be  found  among 
the  fools  who  were  running  there :  on  hearing,  how- 
ever, of  the  particularly  pleasing  mode  of  singing  at 
the  church,  his  curiosity  was  a  little  excited,  and  he 

said  he  did  not  know  but  when  next  P ^n  feast  came, 

which  was  half  way,  he  might  go  and  hear  the  singing; 
but,  with  some  imprecation,  that  he  would  never  hear 
a  word  of  the  sermon. 

He  lived  about  six  miles  distant,  and  when  P n 


feast  came,  after  dining  with  a  party,  instead  of  stay- 
ing to  drink,  he  came  to  the  afternoon  service,  merely 
to  hear  the  singing  at  the  church,  with  a  full  resolution 
of  keeping  his  vow  and  excluding  every  word  of  the 
sermon. 

He  was  a  corpulent  man,  and,  as  it  was  a  hot  sum- 
mer's day,  he  came  in  all  of  a  perspiration,  and  having 
with  difficulty  found  admission  into  a  narrow  open  pew 
with  a  lid,  as  soon  as  the  hymn  before  sermon  was 
sung,  which  he  heard  with  great  attention,  he  leaned 
forward,  and  fixing  his  elbows  on  the  lid,  secured  both 
his  ears  against  the  sermon  with  his  fore-fingers.  He 
bad  not  been  in  this  position  many  minutes  before  the 
prayer  finished,  and  the  sermon  commenced  with  an 
awful  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,  of  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  things  which  made  for 
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their  everlasting  peace;  and  the  ininister  addrewmg 
them  solemnly,  ^He  that  ears  to  beat  let  him  hear.' 
Just  the  moment  before  these  words  were  pronounced, 
a  fly  had  fastened  on  th^  carbuncled  nose  of  the  inn- 
keeper, and,  stinging  him  sharply^  be  drew  one  of  bis 
fingers  from  bis  ear,  and  struck  off  the  painful  visitant : 
at  that  very  moment,  the  words  '  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear,  let  him  bear,'  pronounced  with  great  solemnity, 
entered  the  ear  that  was  qpened  as  a  clap  of  thunder  ; 
it  struck  him  with  irresistible  force :  he  kept  his  hand 
&om  returning  to  his  ear,  and,  feeling  an  impression  be 
had  never  known  before,  he  presently  withdrew  the 
other  finger,  and  hearkened  with  deep  attention  to  the 
discourse  which  followed. 

That  day  was  the  beginning  of  days  to  him ;  a  change 
was  produced  upon  him,  which  could  not  but  be  noticed 
by  all  his  former  companions.  He  never  from  that  day 
returned  to  any  of  his  former  practices,  nor  ever  after- 
wards was  be  seen  in  liquor  nor  heard  to  swear.  He 
became  truly  serious,  and  for  many  years  went  all 
weathers  six  miles  to  the  church  where  he  first  received 
the  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  After  about  eighteen 
years'  faithful  and  close  walk  with  God,  he  died  re- 
joicing in  the  hope  of  that  glory  he  now  enjoys. 

Carraciolus,  an  Italian  marquis,  and  nephew  to  Pope 
Paul  v.,  was  converted  by  Peter  Martyr's  reading  the 
first  epistle  of  the  Corinthians.  The  53d  chapter  of 
Isaiah  was  one  means  of  the  conviction  and  conversion 
of  the  famous  wit.  Lord  Rochester. 

^  Blind  Man  converted  by  his  Grandchild  reading  the 
Bible  to  him. — ^Although  the  Supreme  Being  could  ac- 
complish the  work  of  conversion  without  the  use  of 
means,  yet  he  is  generally  pleased  to  work  by  them 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  his  own  word;  some 
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times  by  the  preaching  and  sometimes  by  the  reading  ^^ 
of  it.  A  clergyman j  in  Ireland^  met  with  a  poor 
blind  man  betwieen  ninety  and  a  hundred '  years  of 
age,  and  addressed  him  by  remarking  that  he  was 
a  very  old  man.  He  answered  *  Aye  5*  and  after  a 
short  pause  he  said,  *  it  is  well  for  me  that  I  lived 
to  be  old ;  but  it  (with  a  low  voice)  was  bad  far 
Solomon.'  The  clergyman  asked  him  what  reason 
he  had  to  say  that.  He  answered,  '  If  Solomon  had 
died  when  he  was  young,  he  would  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world  j  but  if  I  had  died 
when  I  was  young  I  should  have  gone  to  hell.  Solo- 
mon lived  to  disgrace  himself  5  I  have  lived  to  obtain 
glory.'  After  he  had  expressed  his  dependence  on  the 
blood  of  Christ  for  salvation,  and  acknowledged  that  it 
was  by  the  Holy  Ghost  he  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  the  clergyman  asked  him  whether  he 
had  heard  any  person  speak  of  those  things :  he  said 
'  no  :'  then  how  came  he  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
texts  he  had  quoted  1  He  said  '  that  above  five  years 
before,  having  become  blind,  and  desirous  to  prepare 
his  soul,  he  caused  a  grandchild  of  his,  that  could  read, 
to  procure  a  Bible,  which  he  made  him  read  to  him 
constantly  ;  and  that  through  reading  the  Bible,  the 
Lord  opening  his  heart,  made  him  feel  his  love,'  and 
then  broke  out  into  many  expressions  of  praise !  What 
a  strong  argument  is  this,  first,  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
to  read,  and  then  to  use  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to 
circulate  the  sacred  Scriptures  among  them !  Who 
can  calculate  on  the  blessed  efifects ! 

When  I  was  a  child,  between  nine  and  twelve  years 
old,  I  used  to  think  it  was  a  very  good  thing  to  go  to 
church,  which  I  did  once  every.  Sunday,  but  seldom 
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more,  spending  the  other  part  of  my  Sabbath  in  play 
&c.,  bat  inrhen  I  eame  home,  and  lay  down  on  my  bed 
of  a  night,  there  used  to  be  a  sting  of  conscience  upon 
me,  that  I  ought  to  be  better,  and  serve  God  more, 
which  made  a  little  impression  upon  me  for  the  night, 
bot  it  was  over  in  the  morning ;  yet  sometimes  it  fol- 
lowed me  «o  that  I  made  a  resolution  to  be  better, 
which  I  tried,  tuid  wrote  some  prayers  to  read  of  a 
night ;    but  livhen  I  came  to  be  with  my  companions 
again,  it  all  livore  off;  and  I  left  off  saying  my  prayers 
and  gave  myself  up  to  my  companions  again,  and  thus 
1  went  on  from  time  to  time ;  but  one  time,  in  particu- 
lar, when  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  my  mother's 
affairs,  and  it  came  to  my  mind  that  I  had  been  doing 
wrong,  then  it  particular  struck  me,  that  Christ  came 
to  die  for  rae  as  a  sinner,  as  well  as  any  one ;  and  that 
lie  did  not  die  for  me  alone,  but  for  all :  which  thought 
gave  me  comfort,  till  at  last  I  came  up  to  London. 
Now  I  used  to  go  to  church  once  a  day,  and  thought 
that  that  was  enough,  and  so  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  going  to  tea-gardens,  &c. ;  also  to  plays,  &c.,  in  the 
week-days  ^  but,  as  Providence  would  have  it,  I  hap- 
pened to  catch  hold  of  a  companion  who  was  a  se- 
rious young  man,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  1682,  as 
we  were  walking  together,  we  happened  to  fall  into  a 
serious  discourse,  in  talking  of  the  joy  of  heaven,  and 
the  pains  of  hell  which  must  befal  them  that  are  diso- 
bedient.    I  began  to  think  that  1  had  been  hithertO'^o- 
ing  on  in  a  wicked  life,  and  that  it  was  best  for  me  tp 
begin  to  work  out  my  salvation,  while  I  had  the  time;, 
&c.,  continued ;  and  that  as  I  had  found  myself  to  be 
a  wretchedly  wicked  sinner,  I  thought  it  was  not  too 
soon  to  come  to  Him  whose  blood  cleanses  from  all 
«^in,  which  impression  bore  continually  upon  my  mind : 
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nevertheless  T  thought  it  i^  harm  to  go  to  plays,  &e., 
till  I  had  heard  ministers  read  the. word  of  God;  then 
I  learnt  that  I  must  leave  all  for  Christ ;  till  at  last,  it 
worked  so  upon  my  mind,  that  I  foand  that  to  follow 
Christ  was  the  best  gain,  and  that  if  I  still  followed  the 
pleasures  of  life,  I  could  not  serve  Christ.  From  this 
time  I  found  very  little  love  to  the  world,  and  more  to 
Christ ;  so  I  renounced  ^il  companions  but  him  who 
was  made  useful  to  me,  and  we  met  together  of  an 
evening  to  expound  the  Scriptures  one  to  another ;  by 
which  means,  and  by  going  often  to  hear  ministers,  I 
found  myself,  as  it  were,  established  in  Christianity, 
had  more  and  more  a  sense  of  my  sins,  and  of  the 
mercy  of  Christ  in  forgiving  them ;  thus  I  Went  on, 
and  sometimes- 1  thought  I  should  like  to  go  into  the 
ministry,  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  be  a  minister. 

•dnanda  Rayer^s  Conversion. — The  account  of  Anan* 
da  Rayer's  conversion  is  given  by  the  .Rev.  Dr.  John, 
the  aged  missionary  at  Tranquebar,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Desgranges.  This  Brahmin  applied  (as  many  Brah- 
mins and  other  Hindoos  constantly  do)  to  an  older 
Brahmin,  of  some  fame  for  sanctity,  to  know  '  what 
he  should  do  that  he  might  be  saved  V  The  old  Brah- 
min told  him  that '  he  must  repeat  a  certain  prayer  four 
lack  of  times — ^that  is,  four  hundred  thousand  times. 
Thts  he  performed  in  a  pagoda,  in  six  months,  and 
added  many  painful  ceremonies,  but  finding  no  com- 
fort or  peace  from  these  external  rites,  he  went  to  a 
Romish  priest,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  was  the 
true  religion  *{  The  priest  gave  him  some  Christian 
books  in  the  Telinga  language ;  and,  after  a  long  in- 
vestigation of  Christianity,  the  inquiring  Hindoo  had 
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no  doubt  remaining  on  his  mind,  that  '  Christ  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.'     But  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  Koinish  worship  in  many  points ;   he  disliked  the 
idoration  of  images  and  other  superstitions  ^  and  hav- 
ing heard  from  the  priests  themselves,  that  the  pro- 
testant  Christians  at  Tanjore  and  Tranquehar  professed 
to  have  a  pure  faith,  and  had  got  the  Bihle  translated, 
and  worshipped  no  images,  he  visited  Dr.  John,  and 
the  other   Missionaries  at  Tranquehar,  where   he  re- 
mained four  months,  conversing,  says  Dr.  John,  ^  al- 
most  every  day  with   me,'  and  examining   the   holy 
Scriptures.      He  soon  acquired  the  Tamul  language, 
(which  has  an  affinity  with  the  Telinga,)  that  he  might 
read  the  Tamul  translation ;  and  he  finally  hecame  a 
memher  of  the  Protestant  church.     The  missionaries 
at  Vizagapatam  heing   in  want  of  a  learned  Telinga 
scholar,  to  assist  them  in  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into    the   Telinga  language.   Dr.  John   recommended 
Ananda  Kayer  ;  '  for  he  was  averse,'  says  he,  '  to  un- 
dertake any  worldly  employment,  and  had  a  great  de- 
rire  to  he  useful  to  his  brethren  of  the  Telinga  na- 
tion.' 

ConverHon  of  a  Griqua  or  South  African. — ^A  Gri- 
qna,  named  Jacob  Cloote^  had  been  the  promoter  of 
much  evil;  a. ringleader  among  the  young  people  in 
drunkenness  and  lewdness  5  every  decent  person  was; 
both  ashamed  and  afraid  of  him.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  given  up  to  wickedness,  and  every  means  which 
had  been  tried  to  reclaim  him  was  in  vain.  Mr.  Campbell 
can  tell  you  how  he  troubled  us  just  before  he  left  us. 
He  stood  charged  with  such  grossly  immoral  conduct 
that  it  was  judged  necessary  to  compel  him  to  liVe  near 
us,  that  we  might  check  bis  proceedings ;  but  he  set  us 
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at  defiance.  For  some  tkne  he  raged  and  threats 
to  revenge  himself.  But,  blessed  be  God !  it  seems 
his  heart  is  changed.  He  began  now  and  then  to  c 
to  the  church.  Brother  Jantz  and  I  took  every  op 
tunity  to  convince  him  of  his  danger.  At  first  he  she 
great  enmity ;  but  one  day  he  heard  us  and  gave  u 
answer.  We  observed  him  a  little  affected.  He 
began  to  call  on  us,  and,  by  degrees,  to  open  his  i 
to  us.  This  was  soon  known.  Those  who  feared 
were  a  little  afraid  of  him,  and  his  companions  b 
to  ridicule  him.  But  we  perceived  that  he  was  1 
bled :  his  distress  of  mind  became  great ;  he  attei 
closely  at  all  our  meetings,  he  endured  the  ridicu 
his  companions  with  patience,  and  declared  his  ii 
tion  to  do  all  he  could  to  reclaim  those  whom  he 
been  the  means  of  debauching.  He  now  speaks 
humbly  of  himself,  and  abhors  his  former  conduct, 
conversion  appears  to  have  been  the  means  of  the 
version  of  others.  One  Mannel  Mannel,  a  very  £ 
enemy  and  mocker  of  God's  word,  has  been  convii 
and  is  now  seeking  the  Lord  Jesus.  Andrie  Hendi 
another  who  was  of  the  same  stamp  as  Jacob  Gl< 
and  equal  with  him  in  all  sinful  practices.  He  was 
of  those  who  took  the  letters  which  Mr.  Gampbell 
away  while  here.  Upon  his  return  he  said,  '  It  is 
I  was  come  back  into  a  new  world ;  every  one  is 
•peaking  of  Jesus.'  He  is  now  walking  humbly  be 
God,  and 'many  more  are  inquiring. 


CRUELTY. 

Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  nature,  to  reasoi 
religion,  than  cruelty.  Hence  an  inhuman  man  is  g 
rally  considered  as  a  monster^    Such  monsters,  } 
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ffcr,  have  existed ;  and  the  heart  almost  bleeds  at  the 
recital  of  the  cruel  acts,  such  have  been  guilty  of.  It 
teaches  us,  however,  what  human  nature  is  when  left 
to  itself ;  not  only  treacherous  above  all  things,  bat 
iitpercsteiy  wicked. 

Comniodus,  the  Soman  emperor,  when  but  twelve 
years  old,  gave  a  shocking  instance  of  his  cruelty, 
when,  finding  the  water  in  which  he  bathed  somewhat 
too  warm,  he  commanded  the  person  who  attended  the 
bath  to  be  thrown  into  the  furnace,  nor  was  he  satisfied 
till  those  who  were  about  him  pretended  to  put  his  or- 
ier  in  execution.  After  his  succession  to  the  empire, 
be  equalled,  if  he  did  not  exceed,  in  cruelty,  Caligula^ 
Domitian,  and  event  Nero  himself;  playing,  we  may 
tty,  with  the  blood  of  his  subjects  and  fellow  creatures, 
of  whom,  he  caused  great  numbers  to  be  racked  and 
butchered  in  his  presence,  merely  for  his  diversion. 
Historians  relate  many  instances  of  his  cruelty.  He 
caused  one  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts  for  reading  the 
Iffe  of.  Caligula,  written  by  Suetonius^  because  that 
tyrant  and  he  had  been  born  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month,  and  in  many  bad  qualities  resembled  each  other. 
Seeing  one  day  a  corpulent  man  pass  by,  he  immedi- 
ately cut  him  assunder ;  partly  to  try  his  strength,  in 
which  he  excelled  all  men ;  and  partly  out  of  curiosity, 
as  himself  owned,  to  see  his  entrails  drop  out  at  once, 
lie  took  ploaeoretin  cutting  off  the  feet  and  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  such  as  he  met  in  his  rambles  through  the 
city.  Some  he  murdered  because  they  were  negli- 
gently dressed ;  others  because  they  seemed  trimmed 
with  too  much  nicety.  He  assumed  the  name  and 
habit  of  Hercules,  appearing  publicly  in  a  lion's  skin, 
with  a  huge  club  in  his  hand,  and  ordering  several 

persons,  though  not  guilty  of  any  crimes,  to  be  di»- 
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gruised  like  monsters,  that,  by  nocking  out  their  brains, 
he  might  have  a  better  claim  to  the  title,  the  great  de- 
atoyer  of  monsters.  He,  however,  was  destroyed  in 
his  turn ;  Martia,  one  of  his  concubines,  whose  death 
he  had  prepared,  poisoned  him ;  but  as  the  poison  did 
not  quickly  operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestler,  in 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 

In  Italy,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  assassinations,^  murders,  and  even  murders 
under  trust,  seem  to  have  been  almost  fiamiliar  among 
the  superior  ranks  of  people.  Csesar  Borgia  invited  y^ 
four  of  the  little  princes  in  his  neighborhood,  who  all  j, 
possessed  sovereignties,  and  commanded  armies  of  U 
their  own,  to  a  friendly  coilference  at  Senigaglia,  where,  j 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  put  them  all  to  death. 

History  records  but  few  characters  more  cruel  than 
Charles  IX.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  observed  several 
fugitive  Huguenots  about  his  palace,  in  the  morning 
after  the  dreadful  massacre  of  thirty  thousand  of  their 
friends,  he  took  a  fowling-piece,  and  repeatedly  fired  at 
them.  That  this  prince  was  naturally  barbarous,  we 
may  learn  from  the  following  anecdote :  One  day,  when 
he  amused  himself  with  rabbit-hunting,  'Make  them 
all  come  out,'  said  he,  '  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
killing  them  all.' 

This  sanguinary  monarch  died  very  wretched,  for  he 
expired  bathed  in  his  own  blood,  which  burst  from  his 
veins,  and  in  his  last  moments  he  exclaimed — *  What 
blood! — ^what  murders! — ^I  know  not  where  I  am! — 
how  will  all  this  end  1 — what  shall  I  do  1 — I  am  lost  for 
ever ! — ^I  know  it !' 

The  cruel  Parent. — The  Honorable  Commodore  Byron 
was  an  eye  witness  to  the  following  shocking  scene 
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of  brutal  rage  on  the  coasts  of  Patagonia.     I  shall  pre- 
icnt  the  reader  with  it  in  his  own  words. — '  Here  I 
mtist  relate  a  little  anecdote  of  our  Christian  cacique. 
He  and  his  wife  had  gone  off  at  some  distance  from 
the  shore,  in  their  canoe,  when  she  dived  for  sea  eggs  ; 
but  not  meeting  with  great  success,  they  returned  a 
good  deal  out  of  humor.     A  little  boy  of  theirs,  about 
three  years  old,  whom  they  appeared  to  be  doatingly 
fond  of,  watched  for  his  father  and  mother's  return, 
ran  into  the  surf  to  met  them.     The  father  handed  a 
basket  of  sea  eggs  to  the  child,  which  being  too  heavy 
for  him  to  carry,  he  let  it  fall ;  upon  which  the  father 
jumped  out  of  the  canoe,  and,  catching  the  boy  up  in 
Ids  arms,  dashed  him  with  the  utmost  violence  against 
the  stones  !  The  poor  little  creature  lay  motionless  and 
bleeding,  and  in  that  condition  was  taken  up  by  the 
mother,  but  died  soon  after.     She  appeared  inconsola- 
ble for  some  time,  but  the  brute  his  father  showed  little 
concern  about  it.' 

But  we  need  not  search  the  records  of  other  coun- 
tries  for    anecdotes  of  cruelty.     Alas !   England  has 
been  guilty  ip  too  many  instances ;  we  will  only,  how- 
ever, select  one  ;  Alexander  Leighton,  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity,  by  desire  of  some  of  his  friends,  had  written 
and  published  a  book,  entitled  '^  Zion's  Plea  against 
Prelacy.'      It  contained  some  warm,  imprudent  invec- 
tives against  the  prelates,  and  the  conduct  of  those  in 
power.     Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  work,  with- 
out an  information  upon  oath,  or  legal  proof  who  was 
the  author,  Leighton,  as  he  was  coming  from  church, 
was  arrested  by  two  high-commissioned  pursuivants ; 
I    they  dragged  him  to  the  house  of  Laud,  where  he  was 
I     kept  till  seven  in  the  evening  without  food.     Laud  re- 
turning  at  this  time,   in  great  pomp  and  state,  with 
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Corbet,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  he  demanded  to  be  heard. 
The  haughty  Laud  did  not  deign  to  see  him,  but  seat 
him  to  Newgate :  he  was  clapped  into  irons,  and  con- 
fined in  an  uninhabitable  apartment ;  where,  notwith- 
standing  the  weather  was  cold,  and  the  snow  and  rain 
beat  in,  there  was  no  convenient  place  to  make  a  fire. 
From  Tuesday  night  to  Thursday  noon  he  was  unsup-  1, 
plied  with  food,  and  in  this  wretched  dwelling  was  .L 
kept  fifteen  weeks,  without  any  friend,  not  even  his  ^ 
%vife,  being  suffered  to  come  near  him.  His  own  '*, 
house  was,  in  the  mean  time,  rifled  by  the  officers  of  ^ 
the  high-commission  court,  his  wife  and  children  treated  .^ 
by  these  ruffians  with  great  barbarity,  himself  denied  a 
copy  of  the  commitment,  and  the  sherifis  of  London 
refused  to  bail  him  at  his  wife's  petition.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  weeks  he  was  served  with  a  subpoBna. 
Heath,  the  Attorney  General,  on  an  assurance  that  he 
should  come  off  well,  extorted  a  confession  from  him 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  book ;  an  information 
was  immediately  lodged  against  him  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber by  Heath.  He  confessed  the  writing  of  the  book, 
but  with  no  such  intention  as  the  information  suggested. 
He  pleaded  that  his  aim  was  to  remonstrate  against 
certain  grievances  in  church  and  state  under  which  the 
people  suffered,  to  the  end  that  parliament  might  take 
them  into  consideration,  and  give  such  redress  as  might 
be  for  the  honor  of  the  king,  the  quiet  of  the  people, 
and  the  peace  of  the  church. 

The  treatment  and  prosecution  of  Dr.  Leighton  were 
notoriously  illegal  and  inhuman.  The  judgement 
passed  against  him  was  by  an  arbitrary  court,  whose 
jurisdiction  was  unconstitutional,  in  a  manner  created 
by  the  crown  and  cherished  as  a  never-failing  engine  of 
despotism.     The  tyranny  it  exerted  outwent  every  ex- 
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ample  of  former  ages.  It  was  the  ready  minister  of 
vengeance  to  all  who  opposed  the  designs  of  Charles  I., 
and  entirely  influenced  in  its  conduct  by  the  persecut- 
ing, furious  spirit  of  Laud^ 

Cruelty  to  Animals. — As  cruelty  should  not  he  shown 
towards  the  human  species,  neither  should  it  be  in- 
dulged towards  the  animal  tribes.      'I  ever  thought, 
says  Judge  Hale,  '  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of 
justice  due  from  man  to  the  creatures,  as  from  man  to 
man ;  and  that  an  excessive  use  of  the  creature's  labour 
is  an  injustice  for  which  he  must  account.     I  have 
therefore  always  esteemed  it  as  a  part  of  my  duty,  and 
it  has  always  been  my  practice,  to  be  merciful  to  my 
beasts ;  and  upon  the  same  account  I  have  declined  any 
cruelty  to  any  o[  God's  creatures,  and,  as  much  as  I 
could,  prevented  it  in  others  as  a  tyranny.     I  have  ab- 
horred those  sports  that  consist  in  torturing  them ; 
and  if  any  noxious  creature  must  be   destroyed,  or 
creatures  for  food,  must  be  taken,  it  has  been  my  prac- 
tice to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  may  be  with  the  least 
torture  or   cruelty ;    ever  remembering,  that   though 
God  has  given  us  a  dominion  over  his  creatures,  yet  it 
is  under  a  law  of  justice,  prudence,  and  moderation, 
otherwise  we  should  become  tyrants  and  not  lords  over 
God's  creatures  and  therefore  those  things  of  this  na- 
ture which  others  have  practised  as  recreations^  I  have 
avoided  as  sins.^ 

Children  should  be  early  prohibited  from  tormenting 
insects,  lest  it  should  degenerate  into  insensibility, 
and  they  become  inattentive  to  every  kind  of  suffering 
but  their  own.  We  find  that  the  supreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature at  Athens  thought  an  instance  of  this  sort  not 

below  its  cognizance,  and  punished  a  boy  for  putting 
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out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhappily  fallen 
into  his  hands.  And  Mr.  Locke  informs  us  of  a 
mother  who  permitted  her  children  to  have  birds  aod 
insects,  but  rewarded  or  punished  them  as  they  treated 
them  well  or  ill. 

The  following  circumstance,  it  is  said,  occurred  at 
Abo  in  Finland.     A  dog,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a 
carriage,  crawled  to  the  door  of  a  tanner  in  that  town: 
the  man's  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  first  stoned, 
and  then  poured  a  vessel  of  boiling  virater  upon  the 
miserable  animal.     This  act  of  diabolical  cruelty  was 
witnessed  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  thought  such 
barbarity  deserved  to  be  publicly  noticed.     He  there- 
fore informed  the  other  magistrates,  who  unanimously 
agreed  in  condemning  the  boy  to  this  punishment:— 
he  was  imprisoned  till  the  following  market  day ;  then, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  place  of  execution  by  an  officer  of  justice,  who 
read  to  him  his  sentence — *  Inhuman  young  man,  be- 
cause you  did  not  assist  an  animal  who  implored  your 
assistance  by  its  cries,  and  who  derived  being  from  the 
same  God  who  gave  you  life ;  because  you  added  to 
the  torture  of  the  agonized  beast,  and  murdered  it,  the 
council  of  this  city  have  sentenced  you  to  wear  on 
your  breast  the  name  you  deserve,  and  to  receive  fifty 
stripes.'     He  then  hung  a  black  board  round  his  neck 
with  this  inscription,  ^A  savage  and  inhuman  young 
man ,'  and,  after  inflicting  upon  him  twenty-five  stripes, 
he  proceeded — *  Inhuman  young  man,  you  have  now 
felt  a  very  small  degree  of  the  pain  with  which  you 
tortured  a  helpless  animal  in  its  hour  of  death.     As 
you  wish  for  mercy  from  that  God  who  created  all  that 
live,  learn  humanity  for  the  future.'     He  then  executed 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  cruelties  often  exercised  may 

Wcome  so  customary,  as  to  render  the  heart  insensible. 

I  was  once  (says  a  writer)  passing  through  Moorfields 

lith  a  young  la-dy9  &ged  about  nine  or  ten  years,  born 

lad  educated  in  Portugal,  but  in  the  Protestant  faith  ,* 

ad,  observing  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled 

vound  a  pile  of  faggots  on  fire,  I  expressed  a  curiosity 

to  know^  tb.e    cause.     She  very  composedly  answered, 

'I  suppose  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  that  they  are  going 

to  hum  a  J'e^e7.'      Fortunately  it  was  no   otber  tban 

Toasting  an  ox  upon  some  joyful  occasion.     What  ren« 

dered  ibis  singularity  the  more  Rtriking,  were  the  natu- 

al  Ddildness  and  compassion  of  the  young  person's  dis- 

^sitioD. 

About  tbe  year  1796,  the  following  most  shocking  and 
atrocious  murder,  under  the  name  of  Suhumurunu^* 
was  perpetrated  at  Mujilupoor,  about  a  day's  journey 
south   from   Calcutta.     Vaucharamu,  a  Bramin  of  the 
above  place,  dying,  his  wife  went  to  be  burnt  with  tlie 
body  ;  all  the  previous  ceremonies  were  performed ; 
she  i?<ras  fastened  on  the  pile  and  the  fire  was  kindled. 
The  funeral  pile  was  by  the  side  of  some  brushwood, 
and  near  a  river.     It  was  a  late  hour  when  the  pile 
was  lighted,  and  was  a  very  dark,  rainy  night.     When 
the  fire  began  to  scorch  this  poor  woman,  she  con- 
trived  to   disengage  herself  from  the  dead  body,  and 
crept   from  under  the  pile,  and  hid  herself  among  the 
brushwood.     In  a  little  time  it  was  discovered  that 
only  one  body  was  on  the  pile.     The  relations  immedi- 
ately took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  hunt  for  the  poor 
wretch,  who  had  made  her  escape.     After  they  had 
found  her,  her  son  dragged  her  forth,  and  insisted  upon 
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her  throwing  herself  uponJ;he  pile  again,  or  that  she '"^ 
should  drown  or  hang  herself.  She  pleaded  for  her  -r* 
life  at  the  hands  of  her  own  son,  and  declared  that  ^' 
she  could  not  embrace  so  horrid  a  death.  But  she  '^! 
pleaded  in  vain ;  the  son  urged  that  he  should  lose  his,  ^^ 
and  that  therefore  he  would  die  or  she  should.  Unable  "^ 
to  persuade  her  to  hang  or  drown  herself,  the  son  and  ** 
the  others  then  tied  her  hands  and  feet,  and  threw  her  * 
on  the  funeral  pile,  where  she  quickly  perished 

This  was  noticed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
answer  to  an  opposing  statement,  which  asserted  the 
filial  pi^ty  of  the  Hindoos. 

Burning  a  Leper  to  death  at  Cutwa, — '  Last  week  I 
witnessed  the  burning  of  a  poor  leper.  A  pit,  about 
ten  cubits  in  depth,  was  dug,  and  a  fire  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  The  poor  man  rolled  himself  into  it, 
but  instantly,  on  feeling  the  fire,  begged  to  be  taken 
out,  and  struggled  hard  for  that  purpose.  His  mother 
and  sister,  however,  thruct  him  in  again  ;  and  thus  a 
man,  who,  to  all  appearance,  might  have  survived  some 
years  longer,  was  cruelly  burnt  to  death.  I  find  that 
the  practice  is  not  uncommon  in  these  parts. 

*  The  practice  of  diseased  persons,  and  especially  of 
those  heavily  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  drowning  them- 
selves is  very  common,  and  iis  recommended  in  the 
writings  of  the  Hindoos.  This  poor  wretch  died  with 
the  notion  that  by  thus  purifying  his  body  in  the  fire, 
he  should  receive  a  happy  transmigration  into  a  health- 
ful body ;  whereas,  if  he  had  died  by  the  disease,  he 
would,  after  four  births,  have  appeared  on  earth  a  leper 
again ! 

'  Lately  a  Hindoo  carpenter  was  drowned  because  he 
had  the  leprosy.  He  was  carried  from  one  of  the  ghauts 
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at  Alum-gunj  in  ft  boat,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  aa> 
sembly  of  people,  and,  when  in  deep  water,  put  ovep> 
k>aTd.  Two  large  earthen  pots,  one  filled  with  sand, 
the  other  'with  barley,  were  fastened  to  his  shoulders. 
The  man  sunk,  but  after  some  time  floated  on  the  sut- 
lice  of  the  water.  The  people  in  the  boat  rowed  after 
him,  and  took  him  up,  but  made  sure  work  of  it  the 
second  time. 

'  About  two  years  ago,  at  a  village  about  two  miles 
from  hence,  a  woman  was  burnt,  after  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  flames !  The  friends  of  the  deceased 
husband  were  very  poor,  and  could  not  afibrd  to  pro- 
cure wood  for  the  funeral  pile.  They,  however,  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  palmyra  leaves  for  the  purpose ; 
md  the  living  woman  with  the  dead  body  were,  as  usual 
put  into  the  midst  of  the  heap.  The  fire  was  kindled, 
and  the  woman's  clothes  consumed,  but  she  struggled 
tnd  got  out  of  the  flames,  and  attempted  to  run  away, 
entreating  her  pursuers  to  spare  her  life,  but,  alas !  en- 
treated in  vain ;  she  was  seized  and  destroyed ! 

^  The  mode  of  burning  the  dead  in  this  neighborhood 
differs  from  that  which  I  have  seen  in  Bengal.  Instead 
of  wood,  which  I  suppose  is  much  dearer  than  in  Ben- 
gal, they  get  a  few  bundles  of  long  grass,  such  as  poor 
people  use  for  building  their  houses,  and  after  placing 
the  body  on  a  kind  of  stage,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  ground  with  some  of  the  grass  over  and  some 
under  it,  they  set  fire  to  the  heap,  let  it  flame  for  a 
minute  or  two  perhaps,  and  then  quench  it,  and  throw 
the  singed  body  into  the  river. 

■  *  This  ceremony  I  have  several  times  witnessed,  and 
the  persons  employed  appeared  to  be  as  much  diverted 
with  the  act  of  kindling  and  extinguishing  the  flames^  ' 
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«8  the  boys  in  England  are  at  bonfires  in  fields  in  the 
eoontry. 


THE  CURATE  RELIEVED. 

A  VIOLENT  Welsh  squire  having  taken  offence  at  a  poor 
curate  who  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  mending 
clocks  and  watches,  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
with  a  formal  complaint  against  him  for  impiously  car- 
rying on  a  trade,  contrary  to  the  statute.  His  lordship 
having  heard  the  complaint,  told  the  squire  he  might 
depend  upon  it  that  the  strictest  justice  should  be  done 
in  the  case :  accordingly  the  mechanic  divine  was  sent 
for  a  few  days  after,  when  the  Bishop  asked  him,  ^  How 
he  dared  to  disgrace  his  diocese  by  becoming  a  mender 
of  clocks  and  watches  V  The  other,  with  all  humility 
answered,  ^  To  satisfy  the  wants  of  a  wife  and  ten 
children.'  '  That  won't  do  with  me,'  rejoined  the  pre- 
late. I'll  inflict  such  a  punishment  upon  you  as  shall 
make  you  leave  off  your  pitiful  trade,  I  promise  you;' 
and  immediately  calling  in  his  secretary,  ordered  him 
to  make  out  a  presentation  for  the  astonished  curate  to 
a  living  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
annum. 


CUSTOM,  HABIT,  ETC. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  says  Lord  Kames,  it  is  an  esta- 
blished fact,  that  we  are  much  influenced  by  custom ;  it 
hath  an  efl^ect  upon  our  pleasures,  upon  our  actions,  and 
even  upon  our  thoughts  and  sentiments.  Habit  makes 
no  figure  during  the  vivacity  of  youth ;  in  middle  age 
it  gains  ground ;  and  in  old  age  governs  without  con- 
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trbl.  In  that  period  of  life,  generally  speaking,  we 
eal  at  a  certain  hour,  take  exercise  at  a  certain  hour, 
go  to  rest  at  a  certain  hour,  all  by  the  direction  of  habit : 
nay  a  particular  seat,  table,  bed,  comes  to  be  essential ; 
and  a  habit  in  any  of  these  cannot  be  contradicted 
without  uneasiness. 

*  The  mind,'  says  Mr.  Cogan,  *  frequently  acquires  a 
strong  and  invincible  attachment  to  whatever  has  been 
familiar  to  it  for  any  length  of  time.  Habit  primarily 
introduced  by  accident  or  necessity,  will  inspire  an  af- 
fection for  peculiarities  which  have  the  reverse  of  in- 
trinsic merit  to  recommed  them.' 

'  I  once  attended,'  says  the  last  mentioned  author,  *  a 
prisoner  of  some  distinction  in  one  of  the  prisons  of 
the  metropolis,  ill  of  a  typhus  fever,  whose  apartments 
were  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  surrounded  with  hor- 
rors I  yet  this  prisoner  assured  me  afterwards,  that, 
upon  his  release,  he  quitted  them  with  a  degree  of  re- 
luctance :  custom  had  reconciled  him  to  the  twilight 
admitted  throught  the  thick  barred  grate,  to  the  filthy 
spots  and  patches  of  his  plastered  walls,  to  the  hard- 
ness of  his  bed,  and  even  to  confinement.  He  had  his 
books,  was  visited  by  his  friends,  and  was  greatly 
amused  and  interested  in  the  anecdotes,  of  the  place. 

'An  officer  of  the  municipality  atLeyden  also  in- 
formed the  author  of  an  instance,  which  marks  yet 
more  strongly  the  force  of  habit.  A  poor  woman,  who 
had  for  some  misdemeanor  been  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment for  a  certain  number  of  years,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  immediately  applied  to  him  for  re- 
admission.  She  urged  that  all  her  worldly  comforts 
were  fled,  and  her  only  wish  was  to  be  indulged  in 
those  imparted  by  habit.  She  moreover  threatened, 
that  if  this  could  not  be  granted  as  a.  favor,  she  would 
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eomnfit  ftome  oflTence  that  should  ^ive  her  a  title  to  be 
reinstated  in  the  accustomed  lodgings.'     Thus  we  see  ; 
that  custom  is  a  catholicon  for  pain  and  distress. 

What  influence  has  eustom  over  dress,  furnituie,  the^^r 
arts,  and  even  over  moral  sentiments!  It  requires, 
however,  to  he  watched.  It  should  never  pervert  our 
sentiments  with  regard  to  humanity  and  religion.  To 
make  custom  an  apology  for  what  is  unreasonahle  and 
irreligious,  is  making  a  had  use  of  it  indeed. 


THE  PERSEVERING  CYNIC. 

However  a  Christian  may  suffer  from  painful  dispen- 
sations of  divine  Providence ;  however  God  may  smite 
and  chastise  him ;  yet  he  can  find  happiness  no  where 
hut  in  him.  It  is  said  that  Diogenes  hecame  a  disciple 
of  Antisthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cynics. 
Antisthenes  at  first  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  house, 
and  even  struck  him  with  a  stick.  Diogenes  calmly 
hore  the  rehuke,  and  said,  ^  Strike  me,  Antisthenes,  hat 
never  shall  you  find  a  stick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove 
me  from  your  presence,  whilst  there  is  any  thing  to  be 
learnt,  or  any  information  to  be  gained  from  your  con- 
versation and  acquaintance.'  Such  firmness  recommend- 
ed him  to  Antisthenes,  and  he  became  his  most  devo- 
ted pupil.  So  the  Christian  can  say,  that  nothing  shall 
eveic,  separate  him  from  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all 
his  ksiowledge,  and  safety,  and  joy. 


THE  DAUGHTER'S  PORTION  TRANSFERRED. 

Mr.  Rodoers  often  related  little  anecdotes  concern- 
ing the  unexpected  repulses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
agreeable  surprises,  on  the  other,  which  occurred  in 
the  course  of  his  begging  season. 
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te  death,  he  declared  to  his  Christian  friends  that  he 
4iad  found  it  so  indeed.  That,  as  he  had  been  enabled 
to  close  with  the  second  verse,  in  taking  the  Lord  £q€ 
his  God,  and  got  a  sure  claim  that  he  should  be  hia 
r^ge  and  fortress^  so  he  had  found  remarkably  in  the 
•fi^r  changes  of  his  life,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
Urn  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler^iot  he  had  been  in 
frequent  hazard  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  many  to  ensnare 
him  \  and  from  the  noisome  pestUence  (for  he  was  some- 
times in  great  hazard  from  the  pestilence)  in  those 
places  where  he  was  called  to  reside  5  and  amidst  the 
civil  wars,  which  were  then  so  hot  in  France,  he  had 
most  convincing  deliverances,  from  many  imminent 
hazards,  when  he  was  called  to  be  present  sometimes 
with  the  Protestant  princes  upoAthe  field,  where  ^Aotf- 
wnds  did  fall  about  him.  And  thusl-when  near  his  end,  he 
found  ^Aa^  psalm  so  observably  veiined  on  which  he  was 
caused  to  hope,  that  he  went  throurkall  these  promises, 
declaring  the  comfortable  accomplislmient  of  them,  how 
lie  had  found  the  Lord  giving  his  angels  charge  over 
him^  often  answering  him  when  he  called  upon  him ; 
how  he  had  been  with  him  in  trouble^  had  delivered  him^ 
and  had  satisfied  him  with  long  life,  ^  And  now,'  says 
he,  ^  I  have  no  more  to  wait  for,  but  the  fulfilling  of 
these  last  words  of  the  psalm — /  will  show  him  my  sal' 
vation  /  which  with  confidence  I  long  for.' 

Deaths^  Remarkable;  and  Presentiment  of  Death, — 
Though  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  every  idle  story 
propagated  by  the  weak  and  superstitious,  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  there  have  been  singular  monitions,  and 
Very  remarkable  events,  which  have  preceded  the  death 
of  some  men,  the  testimonies  for  which  we  cannot  rea- 
sonably reject.  The  following,  I  believe,  dre  attested 
%y  indubitable  evidence. 

10 
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The  piouB  Mr.  Ambrose  had  a  very  strong  impulse 
on  his  mind  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  took  a  for- 
mal leave  of  his  friends  at  their  houses  a  little  before 
his  departure,  and  the  last  night  of  his  life  he  sent  hii 
discourse  concerning  angels,  to  the  press.  The  next 
day  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  parlor,  where,  to  the 
great  surprise  and  regret  of  all  who  saw  him,  he  was 
found  just  expiring. 

Dr.  Willet,  in  his  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  his 
Hexapla  upon  Exodus,  has  this  expression :  ^  It  is  most 
honorable  for  a  soldier  to  die  fighting,  and  for  a  bishop 
or  pastor  praying ;  and,  if  my  merciful  God  shall  vouch- 
safe to  grant  me  my  request,  my  earnest  desire  is,  that, 
in  writing  and  commenting  upon  some  part  of  the 
Scripture,  I  may  finish  my  days.'  This  request  was 
granted  him,  for  he  was  called  hence  as  he  was  com- 
posing a  commentary  upon  Leviticus.    . 

Archbishop  Usher  often  said,  he  hoped  to  die  with 
the  language  of  the  publican  in  his  mouth,  and  his  bio- 
grapher tells  us  that  his  wish  was  fulfilled :  he  died, 
saying  '  God  be  merciful  t^.  me  a  sinner.' 

There  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  Dr.  Leigh- 
ton's  death.  He  often  used  to  say,  that,  if  he  were  to 
choose  a  place  to  die  in,  it  should  be  an  inn ;  it  look- 
ing like  a  pilgrim's  going  home,  to  whom  this  world 
was  all  as  an  Inn,  and  who  was  weary  with  the  noise  and 
confusion  of  it.  He  added,  that  the  ofiiciousness  and 
care  of  friends  were  an  entanglement  to  a  dying  man, 
and  that  the  unconcerned  attendance  of  those  that 
could  be  procured  in  such  a  place  would  give  less  dis- 
turbance. He  obtained  what  he  desired,  for  he  died  at 
the  Bell  Inn,  in  Warwick  Lane,  in  the  year  1684. 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Saltmarsh's  death  was  so  extra- 

» 

ordinary,  that  it  deserves  a  place  in  this  collection. 
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December  4,  164^*7,  being  at  his  house  at  Ilford,  in  Es- 
lex,  he  told  his  ivife  he  had  heen  in  a  trance,  and  re* 
eeived  a  message  from  God,  which  he  must  immedi- 
ately deliver  to  tbe  army.    He  went  that  night  to  Lon- 
don, and  next    day  to   Windsor;   being  come  to  the 
council  of  officers,  be  told  them  that  the  Lord  had  left 
^m ;  that  He  i^ould  not  prosper  their  consultations, 
kt  destroy  tliem  by  dtTisions  among  themselves,  be- 
cause they  had  sought  to  destroy  the  people  of  God, 
those  who  stood  by  them  in  their  greatest  difficulties. 
He  then  -went  to  the  General,  and,  without  moving  his 
bst,  told  him,   that  God  was  highly  displeased  with 
\m  for  committing  saints  to  prison.     The  like  mes- 
nge  he  delivered  to  Cromwell,  requiring  him  to  take 
effectual  measures  for  the  enlargement  of  the  members 
of  the  army  who  were  committed  for  not  complying 
with  the  general  council.    He  then  took  his  leave  of 
the  officers,  telling  them  he  had  now  done  his  errand, 
and  must  never  see  them  any  more.    After  which  he 
went  to  London,  and  took  leave  of  his  friends  there, 
telling  them  his  work  was  done,  and  desiring  some  of 
tkem  to  be  careful  of  his  wife.    Thursday,  December 
9,  he  returned  to  llford,  in  perfect  health  :  next  day  he 
told  his  wife  he  had  now  finished  his  work,  and  must 
go  to  his  Father.     Sunday  morning,  December  11,  he 
was  taken  speechless,  and  about  four  in  the  afteinoon 
died. 

Dr.  James  Spener,  some  days  before  he  died,  gave 
orders  that  nothing  of  black  should  be  in  his  coffin — 
*  For,'  said  he,  *  I  have  been  a  sorrowful  man  these 
many  years,  lamenting  the  deplorable  state  of  Christ's 
church  militant  here  on  earth ;  but  now,  being  upon 
the  point  of  retiring  into  the  church  triumphant  in 
Heaven,  I  will  not  have  the  least  mark  of  sorrow  left 
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upon  me  i  but  my  body  sball  be  wrapt  up  all  over  in 
white,  for  a  testimony  that  I  die  in  expectation  of  a 
better  and  more  glorious  state  of  Christ's  Church  to 
come,  even  upon  earth.' 

The  Georgia  Analytical  Eepository^  No.  3,  contains 
the  following  singular  account  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Daniel.  On  the  morning  preceding  her  death,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel,  junior,  left  her  in  perfect  health,  expect- 
ing their  return  at  dinner  time  $  shortly  after  this  hour 
they  arrived,  and  found  the  victuals  on  the  table  scarcely 
cold.  To  their  unutterable  surprise,  their  mother  ap- 
peared in  her  grave  clothes,  having  also  prepared  and 
taken  possession  of  a  suitable  place  for  her  corpse.  To 
the  earnest  and  affectionate  inquiries  which  were  im- 
mediately addressed  to  her,  she  calmly  replied,  4 
am  admonished  by  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind 
that  my  departure  is  at  hand  ;  I  hope  grace  has.  pre- 
pared me  for  the  change ;  I  have  no  desire  to  re- 
main any  longer  in  this  world.  Pray  be  composed,  and 
resign  me  to  the  will  of  my  God.  I  am  going  to  the 
rest  that  I  have  long  desired.' 

With  the  best  means  in  their  power  to  reanimate 
her  feeble  body,  they  used  all  the  remonstrances  and 
entreaties  that  prudence  and  affection  could  suggest  to 
banish  from  her  mind  the  idea  of  instant  dissolution : 
observations  were  made  on  her  case,  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  her  countenance;  and  hopes  very  con- 
fidently expressed  that  she  must  be  mistaken  in  her 
views  of  so  sudden  a  death :  in  reply  she  said, '  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  find  this  to  be  the  case,  but  am 
under  no  apprehension  of  it.  I  have  received  an  as- 
surance of  being  in  heaven  in  a  short  time :  my  soul  is 
in  perfect  peace  5  I  feel  no  pain,  and  am  happy :  com- 
pose yourselves,  and  leave  me  to  my  joys.     Love  and 
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j»d,  and  you  will  soon  follow  me  to  His  pre- 
May  Ood  bless  you,  my  dear  children,  and  keep 
the  m^ay  of  his  holy  commandments.' 
k  great  composure  she  directed  a  pair  of  hose 
idkerchief,  which  she  had  laid  by  themselves 
purpose,  to  be  put  on  her  corpse,  as  the  only 
she  had  omitted  in  otherwise  fitting  herself  for 
jcoffin.     Nothing  like  distortion  was  seen  in  her 
res ;  no  symptoms  of  alarm,  nor  the  slightest  de- 
of  derangement,  appeared  in  her  conduct  or  con- 
kation.     Life  gradually  retreated  to  the  extremities 
Ithe  system;  her  breath  began  to  fail,  and  in  the 
■arse  of  a  very  few  minutes  she  gently  departed. 
She  had  been  remarkably  healthy  for  many  years) 
and  never  appeared  more  so  than  she  was  a  little  be- 
fore her  dissolution.     It  is  supposed,  that,  within  two 
hours  from  the  time  she  conceived  herself  warned  to 
prepare  immediately  for  death,  she  was  in  eternity ;  se- 
veral of  her  neighbors,  who  are  worthy  of  the  highest 
confidence,  speak  of  her  as  a  pious  and  excellent  cha- 
racter.    The  extraordinary  manner  of  her  dissolution 
is  said  to  have  had  a  happy  effect,  in  connexion  with 
her  dying  counsel,  on  her  surviving  relatives. 

Victory  over  Death. — ^We  read  of  a  certain  Cappado- 
cian,  whom  a  viper  had  bitten,  and  when  it  had  sucked 
his  blood,  the  reptile  itself  died,  from  the  effects  of  the 
venomous  blood.  But,  Christ  (being  life  essential) 
prevailed  over  death,  and  swallowed  it  up  in  victory, 
as  the  serpent  of  Moses  swallowed  up  the  other  ser- 
pents, or  as  fire  swalloweth  thd  fuel  that  is  cast  upon 
it :  yea,  by  death  he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death,  the  devil  i  whose  practice  it  was  to  kill  men 
with  death.     Rev.  ii.  23.     This  is  the  second  defs^th. 

JO* 
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DECISION  OF  CHARACTER. 

The  Christian  must  maintain  the  conflict  under  cTery 
disadvantage,  and  that  even  to  the  last ;  or  otherwise 
he  will  come  to  his  grave  not  covered  with  glory,  but 
with  shame.  At  the  famous  hattle  at  Thermopylae,  the 
three  hundred  Spartans,  who  alone  had  refused  to 
ahandon  the  scene  of  action,  withstood  the  enemy  with 
such  vigor,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  wearied 
and  conquered  during  three  successive  days  :  till  the 
enemy  suddenly  falling  upon  their  rear,  crushed  them 
to  pieces.  Only  one  escaped  of  the  three  hundred; 
he  returned  home,  where  he  was  treated  with  insult 
and  reproaches,  for  flying  ingloriously  from  a  battle  in 
which  his  brave  companions,  with  their  royal  leader, 
Leonidas,  perished.  Thus  what  reproaches  will  attend 
the  man  who  deserts  the  field  of  action,  and  draws 
back  in  that  cause  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  glo- 
rious and  important  'V  '  My  soul,'  saith  Jehovah, 
*  shall  have  no  pleasure  in  him.^ 

When  Socrates  was  on  his  trial,  his  judges  expected 
subinission  from  him.  Lysias,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  of  the  age,  composed  an  oration,  in  a 
labored  and  pathetic  style,  which  he  offered  to  Socra^ 
tes  to  be  pronounced  as  his  defence  in  the  presence  of 
his  judges.  Socrates  read  it,  but,  after  he  had  praised 
the  eloquenca  and  animation  of  the  whole,  he  rejected 
it,  as  neither  manly  nor  expressive  of  fortitude  ;  and, 
comparing  it  to  Sicyonian  shoes,  which,  though  fitting, 
were  proofs  of  effeminacy,  he  observed,  that  a  philo- 
sopher ought  to  be  conspicuous  for  magnanimity  and 
for  firmness  of  soul. — ^But  how  much  more  the  Chrifr 
tian! 
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How  many  might  have  risen  to  great  preferments  if 
tliey  had  complied  upon  base  terms !  When  Basil  was 
promised  great  things,  if  he  would  but  subscribe  to  the 
Arian  heresy,  he  refused  them  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
When  Hormisdas,  a  Persian  nobleman,  was  divested  of 
all  his  honors,  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  after- 
^^  ward  restored  again,  and  offered  greater  advancements 
^  if  he  would  renounce  it,  he  answered,  '  If  you  think  I 
gjl  will  deny  my  Christ  for  these  things,  take  them  back 
hi  again.' 

Happy  are  they  who  can  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Psalms,  and  from  experience  of  the  divine  Presence, 
can  say,  *  Whom  have  I  in  heaven,  but  thee  1 — and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  1  desire  beside  thee.'  How  many, 
however,  are  there  so  dejected  as  to  imagine  that  they 
cannot  appropriate  this  language  to  themselves !  Some 
truly  pious  persons,  because  they  have  felt,  on  certain 
occasions,  their  passions  most  lively  with  regard  to 
earthly  objects,  conclude  that  they  love  them  more 
than  the  blessed  Kedeemer ;  but  this  is  not  a  certain 
means  of  deciding,  as  religion  is  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and  shows  itself  more  in  solid  effects  than  forcible 
emotions.  When  the  ambassadors  of  a  certain  nation 
came  to  the  Romans,  offering  to  be  their  allies,  and 
were  refused,  *  Then,'  said  they,  *if  we  cannot  be  your 
allies,  we  will  be  your  subjects  5  we  will  not  be  your  ene- 
mies.' Trembling  believer,  what  say  you  to  this  1  Is 
the  question  asked.  Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side  1  Will, 
you  dare  say,  you  are  not  1  Rather  will  you  not  say 
*  Lord,  I  will  be  thine !  1  will  not  live  for  the  'world ;  I 
will  not  be  my  own.  If  I  am  not  admitted  as  a  friend, 
I  will  be  a  servant.  If  I  enjoy  not  thy  peculiar  pres- 
ence, I  will  not,  I  cannot  be  thine  enemy.  Though 
thoii  slev  mo,  I  will  trust  in  thee.' 
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Notwithstanding  the  repeated  attacks  of  infidelity,  the 
Christian  has  nothing  to  fear.  *  Not  one  in  fifty,'  says 
Mr.  Bougue,  '  of  those  who  call  themselves  deists  or 
atheists,  understand  the  nature  of  the  religion  which 
they  profess  to  reject.  And  are  these  creatures  formi- 
dahle  antagonists,  who  disbelieve  what  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, because  they  wish  it  not  to  be  true  %  They 
are  a  dishonor  to  any  sect.  Besides,  the  alarm  has  far 
exceeded  reality.  1  will  venture  to  affirm,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
present  hour,  there  never  was  a  country  where  one-fifth 
part  of  the  people  were  deists,  or  where  one-tenth  part 
were  atheists;  nor  a  period  of  twelve  years'  continu- 
ance, when  the  civil  government  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  either  one  or  the  other,  or  when  they  persecu- 
ted the  truth.  Superstition  has  slaughtered  more  vic- 
tims in  a  week  than  deism  and  atheism  have  since  the 
hour  that  Christ  expired  upon  the  cross.' 

A  gentleman  was  arguing  with  a  deist  on  the  absur- 
dity of  rejecting  Christianity  without  examination.  He 
owned  that  he  never  knew  a  person  examine  the  sub- 
ject who  did  not  afterwards  embrace  it ;  but  excused 
himself  from  examining,  under  the  plea  that  to  do  so 
was  analogous  to  drinking  brandy,  which  always  pro- 
duced intoxication.  *  Is  it  not  honorable  to  Christian- 
ity,' says  the  gentleman,  'to  have  enemies  who  must  give 
up  the  exercise  of  their  reason  before  they  reject  it  V 

I  knew,  says  one,  a  jurist  and  statesman  by  profes- 
sion, well  learned,  and  of  good  parts.  He  was  so  well 
read  in  the  scriptures  and  divinity  in  general,  that  he 
might  have  passed  for  no  ordinary  theologian.     He  had, 
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tkough  a  s]^culative  unbeliever,  maintained   aeveial 

theses  with  great  success :  on  the  other  hand,  he  could, 

in  his  opinion,  account  for  every  appearance  in  nature 

from  a  theory  of  matter  and  motion :  still,  with  all  his 

belief  and  imbelief,  he  frankly  confessed  to  me  tkat  he 

908  unhappy.     And,  being  then  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 

farther  acknowledged  that  <  should  he  ever  change  his 

atuation,  he  was  determined  never  to  suffer  the  secrets 

of  his  heart  to  transpire  to  his  wife  and  children :  that 

in  all   externals    he  would   strictly    eenfomi   to  the 

church  f  adding,  as  one  of  his  philosophical  and  polit- 

cal  reasons,  that  it  was  better  to  be  comforted  upon  a 

false  ground  than  to  live  without  any  consolation. 

The  late  Lord  P ^  after  he  turned  deist,  took  every 

opportunity  to  show  his  contempt  of  religion.  The 
clergyman  and  parishoners  of  the  place  where  his  lord- 
ship's seat  in  Northamptonshire  stood,  usually  passed 
in  sight  of  the  house,  in  their  way  to  church.  At  the 
time  of  going  and  returning  he  generally  ordered  his 
children  and  servants  into  the  hall,  for  the  vile  purpose 
of  laughing  at  and  ridiculing  them.  He  pursued  this 
course  for  some  time ;  but,  at  length,  drew  near  the 
close  of  life.  Upon  his  dying  pillow  his  views  were 
altered.  He  found,  that,  however  his  former  senti- 
ments might  suit  him  in  health,  they  .could  not  support 
him  in  the  hour  of  dissolution.  When  in  the  cold  arms 
of  death,  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty  were  upon  him. 
Painful  remembrance  brought  to  view  ten  thousand  in- 
sults offered  to  that  God  at  whose  bar  he  was  shortly 
to  stand ;  and  conscience  strongly  impressed  with  the 
solemnity  of  that  day,  he  but  too  justly  feared  the  God 
he  had  insulted  would  then  spurn  him  to  hell.  With 
his  mind  thus  agitated,  he  called  to  a  person  in  the 
room,  and  desired  him  to  go  into  the  library,  and  fetch 
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^the  cursed  book,'  meaning  that  which  had  made  him  a 
deist.  He  went,  but  returned,  saying  'lie  could  Bot 
find  it.'  The  nobleman  then  cried  with  vehemence, 
'  that  he  must  go  again,  and  look  till  he  found  it ;  for 
he  could  not  die  till  it  was  destroyed.'  The  person  l^ 
having  at  last  found  it,  gave  it  into  his  hands.  It  wu  ^ 
no  sooner  committed  to  him  than  he  tore  it  to  pieces, 
with  mingle  J  horror  and  revenge,  and  committed  it  to  p 
the  flames.  Having  thus  taken  vengeance  on  the  in-  ^ 
strum ent  of  his  own  ruin,  he  soon  breathed  his  last. 

A  deist  on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  among  other  topics 
of  conversation,  was  pleased  to  enlarge  considerably 
on  the  sufficiency  of  reason,  separate  from  divine  as- 
sistance, to  guide  us  to  happiness.  To  whom  the  rela- 
tive present,  who  was  a  farmer,  made  the  following 
reply :  '  Cousin,  wKen  you  were  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  you  were  bound  apprentice  to  a ,  and  hav- 
ing served  the  appointed  time,  you  soon  became  a 
master,  and  have  now  continued  in  business  about 
twelve  years.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  could  not 
prosecute  your  trade  at  this  time  to  greater  advantage 
than  when  you  first  embarked  in  it  1'  The  tradesman 
.  admitted  that  his  experience  in  business  was  of  consider- 
able value  to  him ;  but  asked  '  What  relation  that  had 
to  the  present  topic  of  discourse  V  The  farmer  answer- 
ed, '  You  were  come  to  the  perfect  tise  of  your  reason 
and  had  been  for  a  long  time  taught  how  to  manage 
ypur  trade ;  and  if,  therefore,  your  reason  without  ex- 
perience was  insufficient  to  preserve  you  from  many 
errors,  in  so  plain  and  easy  a  business  as  yours,  how 
can  you  imagine  that  it  should  be  sufficient,  without 
any  Divine  assistance,  to  guide  you  to  heaven  V  The 
deist  was  non  plussed.  How  forcible  are  right  words! 
Job  vi,  25. 
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It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder^  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  reasoning  of  infidels,  though  frequently  ac* 
companied  ^irith  great  natural  and  acquired  abilities, 
are  seldom  known  to  make  any  impression  on  sober 
people.  It  is  said  of  a  gentleman  lately  deceased,  who 
was  eminent  in  the  literary  world,  that  in  early  life  he 
drank  deeply  into  the  free-thinking  scheme.  He  and 
one  of  his  companions  of  the  same  turn  of  mind  often 
carried  on  their  conversations  in  the  hearing  of  a  reli- 
gious but  illiterate  countryman.  This  gentleman  after- 
wards becoming  a  serious  Christian,  was  concerned  for 
the  countryman,  lest  his  faith  in  the  Christian  religion 
should  have  been  shaken.  One  day  he  took  the  liber- 
ty to  ask  him,  whether  what  had  so  frequently  been 
advanced  in  his  hearing  had  not  produced  this  effect 
iqK>n  him  %  '  By  no  means,'  answered  the  countryman, 
'  it  never  made  the  least  impression  upon  me.'  '  No  im- 
pression upon  you !'  said  the  gentleman  ;  *  why,  you 
must  know  that  we  had  read  and  thought  on  these 
things  much  more  than  you  had  any  opportunity  of  do- 
^?'  ^ ^)  ycB)'  ^^  tb®  other,  ' but  I  knew  also  your 
manner  of  living :  I  knew  that  to  maintain  such  a  course 
of  conduct,  you  found  it  necessary  to  renounce  Christ- 
ianity.' 

If  we  look  at  the  writings  and  conduct  of  the  princi- 
pal adversaries  of  Christianity,  wo  shall  form  no  very 
favorable  opinion  of  their  system,  as  to  its  moral 
cfiects.  '  The  morals  of  Rochester  and  Whartpn,'  says 
)  one,  '  need  no  comment.  Woolslon  was  a  gross  blas- 
phemer. Blount  solicited  his  sister-in-law  to  marry 
him,  and,  being  refused,  shot  himself.  Tindal  was 
originally  a  Protestant,  then  turned  papist,  then  Pro- 
testant again,  merely  to  suit  the  times ;  and  was,  at  the 
same  time,  infamous  for  vice  in  general,  and  the  total 
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wmt  of  principle.    He  is  said  to  have  died  with  this 
prayer  in  his  mouth :  ^  If  there  he  a  God,  I  desire  that 
he  may  have  mercy  upon  me.'    Hohhes  wrote  his  Levi- 
athin  to  serve  the  cause  of  Charles  I. ;  hut  finding  him 
fail  of  success,  he  turned  it  to  the  defence  of  Cromr 
well,  and  made  a  merit  of  this  fact  to  the  usurper,  as 
Hohhes  himself  unhlushingly  declared  to  Lord  Claren- 
don.   Morgan  had  no  regard  for  truth,  as  is  evident 
from  his  numerous  falsifications  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  from  the  vile  hypocrisy   of  professing  himself  a 
Christian  in  those  very  writings  in  which  he  lahors  to 
destroy  Christianity.    Voltaire,  in  a  letter  now  remain- 
ing, requested  his  friend  D'Alemhert  to  tell  for  him  a 
direct  and  palpahle  lie,  hy  denying   that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary.    D'Alemhert, 
in  his  answer,  informed  him  that  he  had  told  the  lie. 
Voltaire  has,  indeed,  expressed  his  own  moral  eharac- 
ter  perfectly,  in  the  foUowing  words:  'Monsieur  Abhe, 
I  must  be  read;  no  matter  whether  I  am  believed  or 
not.'    He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  doubted  the 
existence  of  a  God.    Hume  died  as  a  fool  dieth.     The 
day  before,  he  spent  in  a  pitiful  and  afiected  unconcern 
about  this  tremendous  subject ;  playing  at  whist,  reading 
Lucian's  dialogues,  and  making  silly  attempts  at  wit, 
concerning  his  interview  with  Charon,  the  heathen  fer- 
ryman of  Hades. — See  Dr.  Dwight's  excellent  Dis- 
courses on  the  Nature  and  danger  of  Infidel  Philoso- 
phy, p.  4j5— 47. 

'  Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in  Christianity,  yet 
qualified  himself  for  civil  ofiice  by  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper :  Shaftesbury  did  the  same  j  and  the  same 
is  done  by  hundreds  of  infidels  to  this  day.  Yet  these 
are  the  men  who  are  continually  declaiming  against  the 
hypocrisy  of  priests ! 
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^I  shall  conclude  this  catalogae  with  a  brief  ttlMtraet 

of  the  Confessions  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  After  a  good  edu«* 

cation  in  the  Protestant  religion,  he  was  put  apprentice. 

Finding  his  situation  disagreeable  to  him,  he  felt  a  strong 

pinpensity  to  vice,  inclining  him  to  covert,  dissemble, 

lie,  and  at  length  to  steal;  a  propensity  of  which  he 

was  never  able  afterwards  to  divest  himself.    '  1  have 

been  a  rogue,'  says  he,  *  and  am  so  stiU,  sometimes  for 

trifles  which  1  ^ad  rather  take  than  ask  for.' 

'He  abjured  the  Protestant  religion,  and  entered  the 
hospital  of  the  Catechumens,  at  Turin,  to  be  instructed 
in  that  of  the  Catholics :  '  For  which,  in  return,'  says 
he, '  I  was  to  receive  subsistence.  From  this  interested 
conversion,'  he  adds, '  nothing  remained  but  the  remem- 
brance of  my  having  been  both  a  dupe  and  an  apostate.' 
'  After  this,  he  resided  with  a  Madame  de  Warren, 
with  whom  ''he  lived  in  the  greatest  possible  familiar- 
ity."    This  lady  often  suggested  that  there  would  be 
no  justice  in  the  Supreme  Being,  should  he  be  strictly 
just  to  us;  because,  not  having  bestowed  what  was 
necessary  to  render  us  essentially  good,  it  would  be 
requiring  more  than  he  had  given.     She  was,  neverthe- 
less, a  very  good  Catholic,  or  pretended,  at  least  to  be 
one,  and  certainly  desired  to  be  such.     If  there  had 
been  no  Christian  morality  established,  Rousseau  sup- 
poses she  would  have  lived  as  though  regulated  by  its 
principles.   All  her  morality,  however,  was  subordinate 
to  the  prmciples  of  M.  Savel,  (who  first  seduced  her 
from  conjugal  fidelity,  by  urging,  in  efiect,  that  expo- 
sure was  the  only  crime,)  or  rather,  she 'saw  nothing  in 
religion  that  contradicted  them.    Rousseau  was  far 
enough  from  being  of  this  opinion,  yet  he  confessed  he 
dared  not  combat  the  arguments  of  the  lady ;  nor  is  it 

supposabJe  he  coa]d,  as  be  appears  to  have  aoXeft.  ow. 

11 
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the  same  principles  at  the  time. — '  Finding  in  her,'  he 
adds,  '  all  those  ideas  I  had  occasion  for  to  secure  me 
from  the  fears  of  death,  and  its  future  conseqaences,  1 
drew  confidence  and:  seeuiity  from  this  source.' 

'  The  writings  o^  Port  Royal,  and  those  of  the  Ora- 
tory, made  him  half  a  Jansenist ',  and,  notwithstandiDg 
all  his  confidence,  their  harsh  theory  sometimes  alarm- 
ed him.  A  dread  of  hell,  which,  till  then,  he  had  ne- 
ver much  apprehended,  by  little  and  little  disturbed  his 
security ;  and  had  not  Madame  de  Warren  tranquilized 
his  soul,  would  at  length,  have  been  too  much  for  him 
His  confessor,  also  a  Jesuit,  contributed  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  up  his  hopes. 

'  After  this,  he  became  familiar  with  another  female, 
Theresa.  He  began  by  declaring  to  her,  that  he  would 
never  either  abandon  or  marry  her.  Finding  her  preg- 
nant with  her  first  child,  and  hearing  it  observed,  in  an 
eating  house,  that  he  who  had  best  filled  the  Foundling 
Hospital  was  always  the  most  applauded, '  I  said  to  my- 
self,' quoth  he,  *  since  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country, 
they  who  live  here  may  adopt  it.  I  cheerfully  deter- 
mined upon  it  without  the  least  scruple ;  and  the  only 
one  I  had  to  overcome  was  that  of  Theresa,  whom, 
with  the  greatest  imaginable  difiiculty,  I  persuaded  to 
comply.'  The  year^ following,  a  similar  inconvenience 
was  remedied  by  the  same  expedient ;  no  more  reflec- 
tion on  his  part,  nor  approbation  on  that  of  the  mother. 
*She  complied  with  trembling.  My  fault,'  says  he, 
'  was  great ;  but  it  was  an  error.' 

'  He  resolved  on  settling  at  Geneva,  and,  on  going 
thither,  and  being  mortified  at  his  exclusion  from  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  by  the  profession  of  a  religion  dif- 
ferent from  his  forefathers,  he  determined  openly  for 
the  latter.     I  thought,'  says  he,  *  the  gospel  being  the 


I 
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same  for  every  Christian,  and  the  only  difibrence  in  re- 
ligions opinions,  the  result  of  the  explanations  given 
Vy  men  to  tbat  "which  they  did  not  understand,  it  was 
the  exclusive  rig'ht  of  the  sovereign  power  in  every 
coantry  to  fix  the  mode  of  worship,  and  these  unintel- 
ligible opinions,  and  that,  consequently,  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  citizen  to  admit  the  one,  and  conform  to  the  other, 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law.'     Accordingly, 
at  Geneva,  he  renounced  popery. 

'  After  passing  twenty  years  with  Theresa,  he  made 
her  his  wife.     He  appears  to  have  intrigued  with  a 

Madame  De  H .     Of  his  desires  after  that  lady,  he 

says,  ^  Gailty  without  remorse,  1  soon  became  so  with- 
out measure.'  Such,  according  to  his  own  account,  was 
the  life  of  uprightness  and  honor,  which  was  to  expi- 
ate for  a  theft  which  he  had  committed  when  a  young 
man,  and  laid  it  to  a  female  servant,  by  which  she  lost 
her  place  and  character.     Such  was  Rousseau,  the  man 
whom  the  rulers  of  the  French  nation  have  delighted 
to  honor,  and  who,  for  writing  this  account  had  the 
vanity  and  presumption  to  expect  the  applause  of  his 
Creator.      *  Whenever  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,' 
saith  he,  '  I  will  present  myself  before  the  Sovereign 
Judge,  with  this  book  in  my  hand,  and  loudly  proclaim. 
Thus  hare  I  acted — these  were  my  thoughts — such  was 
I.     Power  eternal !  assemble  round  thy  throne  the  in- 
numerable throng  of  my  fellow  mortals!    Let  them 
listen  to  my  confessions,  let  them  blush  at  my  depra- 
vity, let  them  tremble  at  my  sufferings :  l^t  each  in  his 
turn  expose,  with  equal  sincerity,  the  failings,  the  wan- 
derings of  .his  heart  5  and,  if  he  dare,  aver — ^I  was  bet- 
ter than  that  man.' ' — So  much  for  the  morality  of  infi- 
dels! 
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DELAYS  DANGEROUS. 

The  following  passage  in  the  life  of  Thomas  Lord  Lyt- 
tleton,  is  related  nearly  in  his  own  words : — '  I  hare 
had  some  serious  conversations  with  my  father ;  and, 
one  evening,  he  concluded  hy  recommending  it  to  me 
to  address  Heaven  to  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  to  join 
my  own  prayers  to  his  constant  and  paternal  pnes  for 
my  reformation.  These  expressions,  with  his  preced- 
ing counsels,  and  his  affecting  delivery  of  them  had 
such  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  had  hent  the  stubborn 
sinews  of  my  knees — when  it  occurred  to  me  that  my 
devotions  might  be  seen  through  the  key-hole.  This 
drew  me  from  my  pious  attitude ;  and  having  secured 
this  aperture,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  a  useless  pre- 
caution to  let  down  the  window-curtains  also:  but, 
during  the  performance  of  that  ceremony,  some  lively 
music,  which  struck  up  in  the  street,  caught  my  atten- 
tion, and  gave  a  sudden  flirt  to  all  my  devout  ide^s ;  so 
I  girded  on  my  sword  and  went  to  the  theatre,  where 
the  entertainments  soon  put  me  out  of  humor  with 
praying,  and  into  humor  with  myself.' 


DIFFIDENCE. 


While  we  behold  some  possessed  of  but  little  know- 
ledge, and  a  mediocrity  of  talent,  put  on  all  the  con- 
sequence of  learning  and  all  the  boldness  of  authority, 
we  are  sometimes  on  the  other  hand,  spectators  of 
men  of  uncommon  worth,  fine  genius,  and  extensive 
abilities,  laboring  under  the  fetters  'of  di^dence  and 
fear.  It  is,  however,  an  unhappy  circumstance  for 
such,  as  it  must  be  injurious  to  themselves,  while  it  pre- 
cludes in  some  respect  their  usefulness  to  others. 
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It  is  said  of  tlie  learned  Junius,  that  he  had  such  an 
invincible  modesty,  that  throughout  his  We  he  appear- 
ed to  common  observers  under  peculiar  disadvantages, 
and  could  scarcely  speak  upon  the  most  common  sub- 
jects with  strangers  without  a  sufiusion  in  his  counte-* 
nance.     In  this  respect  he   seems  to  have  resembled 
oar  famous  Mr.  Addison,  who  likewise  was  at  once  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers,  as  well  as   one  of  the 
most  abajshed  and  modest  men  of  his  time. 

Such  was  the  diffidence  of  that  good  maif,  Dr.  Con- 
ycrs,  that  if  he  saw  a  stranger  in  his  congregation,  es- 
pecially if  he  suspected  him  to  be  a  minister,  it  would 
so  disconcert  him  as  to  render  him  almost  incapable  of 
speaking.  Qn  these  occasions  he  would  sometimes 
say  to  Mr.  Thornton,  '  If  you  expect  any  blessing  un- 
der my  ministry,  I  beg  you  will  not  bring  so  many 
black  coats  with  you.' 

Perhaps  there  have  been  martyrs  who  approached 
the  rack  or  the  stake  with  less  distressing  sensations 
than  he  has  felt  when  about  to  enter  upon  his  other- 
wise delightful  work.  It  is  not  remembered,  that  while 
he  resided  at  Deptford,  he  ever  preached  publicly  in 
the  neighborhood,  excepting  once,  when  he  accepted 
an  appointment  to  preach  at  the  archdeacon's  visitation, 
at  Dartford.  In  this  instance  he  kept  his  intention  an 
entire  secret,  lest  a  multitude  should  be  drawn  to  hear 
him.  He  afterwards  mentioned  to  a  particular  friend, 
that  from  the  hour  he  stood  engaged,  which  was  seve- 
ral weeks  before  the  time,  he  could  scarcely  think  of 
any  thing  else;  and  that,  when  the  day  arrived,  his 
spirits  were  so  extremely  agitated,  that  for  a  few 
minutes  after  he  was  in  the  pulpit  he  was  deprived  of 
his  eye-sight. 

11» 
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DISCONTENT,  GRIEF,  ETC. 

*  The  discontented  man,'  says  Dr.  Stennett,  *  is  ever 
restless  and  uneasy,  dissatisfied  with  his  station  in  life, 
his  connections,  and  almost  every  circumstance  that 
happens  to  him.  He  is  continually  peevish  and  fretful, 
impatient  of  every  injury  he  receives,  and  unduly  impres- 
sed with  every  disappointment  he  suffers.  He  consid- 
ers  most  other  persons  as  happier  than  himself,  and  en- 
joys hardly  any  of  the  hlessings  of  Providence  with  a 
calm  and  grateful  mind.  He  forms  to  himself  a  thou- 
sand distressing  fears  concerning  futurity,  and  makes 
his  present  condition  unhappy,  hy  anticipating  the 
misery  he  may  endure  years  to  come.' 

If  we  examine  the  records  of  history ;  recollect  what 
has  happened  within  the  circle  of  our  own  experience ; 
consider  with  attention  what  has  heen  the  conduct  of 
almost  all  the  greatly  unfortunate,  either  in  private  or 
puhlic  life,  whom  we  may  have  either  read  of,  or  heard 
of,  or  rememher ;  we  shall  find,  that  the  misfortunes  of 
hy  far  the  greater  part  of  them  have  arisen  from  their 
not  knowing  when  they  were  well,  when  it  was  proper 
for  them  to  sit  still,  and  to  he  contented.  The  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  tomhstone  of  the  man  who  had  endea- 
vored to  mend  a  tolerable  constitution  by  taking  physic, 
/  was  we  11^  *  /  wished  to  he  better  ;  here  I  am^  may 
generally  be  applied  With  great  justness  to  the  dis- 
tress of  disappointed  avarice  and  ambition. 

'  Men,'  says  an  elegant  author,  *  are  too  often  inge- 
nious in  making  themselves  miserable  by  aggravating 
to  their  own  fancy,  beyond  bounds,  all  the  evils  which 
they  endure.  They  compare  themselves  with  none  but 
those  whom  they  imagine  to  be  more  happy ;  and  com- 
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plain  that  upon  them  alone  has  fallen  the  whole  loiid  of 

kaman  sorrcws.     '  I  will  restore  your  daughter  ogain 

to  life,'  said  an  eastern  sage  to  a  prince  who  grieved 

immoderately  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  ehUd, '  provided 

you  are  able  to  engrave  on  her  tomb  the  names  of  three 

persons  \ivho  have  never  mourned.'     The  prince  made 

inquiry  after  such  persons,  but  found  the  inquiry  vain, 

and  was  silent.' 

It  is  said  of  Mr.  G ^h,  who,  though  simple,  hon- 
est, humane,  and  generous,  yet  he  was  so  peevish  and 
splenetic,  that  he  would  often  leave  a  party  of  his  con- 
vivial friends  abruptly,  in  order  to  go  home  and  brood 
over  his  misfortunes.    How  different  a  disposition  was 
that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Medley,  the  grandfather  of  the  late 
Mr.  Medley  of  Liverpool !      This  good  man  was  par- 
I     ticularly  noted  for  his  cheerfulness,  and  was  a  pleasiug 
example  of  remarkable   confidence  in  God,  as  it  re- 
spected his  providential  dispensations ;  frequently  say- 
ing, he   could  never  fret  five  minutes  in  his  life,  let 
things  look  ever  so  dark. 


I 


DISPUTATION. 


So  much  have  the  tempers  of  men  been  agitated  in 
controversy,  and  so  numerous  the  quibbles  of  dispu- 
tants, that  it  has,  with  great  propriety,  been  called  a 

thorny  path. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  fifo  disliked  it,  that  he  ordered  the 
following  inscription  to  be  put  on  his  monument : — 

*  Hie  jacet  bujus  sententioe  primus  auctor— 
Disputandi  puritus  ecclesisB  scabies, 
f  Nomen  alias  quaere.' 

'  Here  lies  tbe  first  author  of  this  sentence— 
The  itch  of  disputation  is  the  bane  of  the  church. 
i  Seek  h's  name  elsewhere !' 


r 
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The  same  person  being  asked  if  he  thought  a  Papist 
coul4  be  saved,  ^  You  may  be  saved,  replied  he,  '  with* 
out  knowing  that.'  An  excellent  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions of  impertinent  curiosity  in  religious  matters. 

Philip  Melancthon  having  gone  to  the  conferences  at 
Spire,  in  1529,  made  a  little  jourqey  to  Brctten  to  see 
his  mother.  This  good  woman  asked  him  what  she 
must  believe  amidst  so  many  disputes,  and  repeated 
him  her  prayers,  which  contained  nothing  superstitious. 
'  Go  on,  mother,'  said  he,  '  to  believe  and  pray  as  you 
have  done,  and  never  trouble  yourself  about  religious 
controversies.'  It  is  said  of  this  great  man,  that  he 
longed  for  death  for  two  reasons :  1.  That  he  might 
enjoy  the  much  desired  presence  and  sight  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  heavenly  Church ;  and,  2.  That  he  might 
be  freed  from  the  cruel  and  implacable  discords  of 
divines. 

Even  Luther,  who  was  no  small  controversialist, 
used  to  pray  in  the  following  manner :  '  From  a  vain- 
glorious doctor,  a  contentious  pastor,  and  nice  ques- 
tions, the  Lord  deliver  his  church.' 

There  are  some  persons  who  are  habitually  disposed 
to  wrangling,  and  it  is  curious  enough  to  hear  such 
justify  their  conduct  by  a  pretence  of  zeal  for  the 
truth.  It  is  not  the  love  of  truth,  but  of  victory,  that 
engages  them  in  disputation.  ^  1  have  witnessed,' 
says  Dr.  Beattie,  '  many  contests  of  this  kind ;  but 
have  seldom  seen  them  lead,  or  even  tend,  to  any  use- 
ful discovery.  Where  ostentation,  self-conceit,  ox  love 
of  paradox,  are  not  concerned,  they  commonly  arise 
from  some  verbal  ambiguity,  or  from  the  misconcep- 
tion of  some  fact,  which  both  parties,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  they  perfectly  understand,  are  at  no  pains 
to  ascertaia.     I  once  saw  a  number  of  persons  neither 
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ndeaiiied  nor  ili-bred  meet  together  to  pass  a  social 
tfening.     A    dispute  arose  about  the  propriety  ^  of  a 
certain  action,  in  which  some  of  the  compaoy  had  be^ 
interested   the  evening  before.     Two  parties  of  dii^pii- 
tants   iwere  immediately  formed,  and  the  matter -was 
warmly  argaed  from  six  o'clock  till  midnight,  when  the 
,  eompany  broke  up.     Not  being  able  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  I  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  con* 
troversy ;   but  I  observed,  that  each  of  the  speakers 
persisted  to  the  last  in  the  opinion  he  took  up  at  the 
beginning,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  rather  confirmed 
than  staggered  by  the  arguments  that  had  been  urged 
in  opposition.     Thus  most  disputes,  if  I  mistake  not, 
will  be  found  to  be  equally  unprofitable.     If  a  cata- 
logue were  to  be  made  of  all  the  truths  that  have  been 
discovered  by  wrangling  in  company,  or  by  solemn  dis- 
putation in  the  schools,  I  believe  it  would  appear  that 
the  contending  parties  might  have  been  -  employed  as 
advantageously  to  mankind,  and  much  more   so    to 
themselves  in  whipping  a  top,  or  brandishing  a  rattle.' 
'  The  following  little  parable  or  story,'  says  Bishop 
Patrick, '  I  have  somewhere  met  with  out  of  Anslem. 
There  were  two  men,'  says  he, '  who,  a  little  before  the 
sun  was  up,  fell  into  a  very  earnest  debate  concerning 
that  part  of  the  heavens  wherein  that  glorious  body 
was  to  arise  that  day.    In  this  controvery  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  so  far  engaged,  that  at  last  they  fell 
together  by  the  ears,  and  ceased  not  their  bufifetings  till 
they  had  beaten  out  each  other's  eyes ;  and  so  it  came 
'to  pass  that,  when  a  little  after  the  sun  did  show  his 
face,  neither  of  these  doughty  champions  could  discern 
one  jot.     So  it  is  often  with  controversialists.' 

It  umst,  however,  be  observed,  that  therie  is  a  difiTer- 
ence  to  be  made  between  disputations  and  the  wrong 
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managepient  of  theni.  Disputation  of  itself  is  not  an 
evil.  '  The  ministry  of  our  Lord  was  a  perpetual  con- 
troversy. St.  Paul's  epistles  are  most  of  them  contrO'* 
versial.  The  Apostles  came  at  truth  by  much  disputing 
among  themsekes,  Acts  xy.  7 ;  and  the  convinced  Jews 
and  Gentiles  by.  disputing  with  both,  Acts  xvii.  17; 
xix.  8.'  But  the  evil  arises  from  the  bftd  spirit  with 
which  controversy  is  often  conducted.  It  is  prettily 
said  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  that  those  who  are  trans- 
ported by  passion,  by  their  ill  management  of  a  good 
eause,  and  by  their  ungracious  way  of  maintaining  the 
truth,  have  found  out  a  cunning  way  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
even  when  they  are  in  the  right.  Alas !  what  a  pity 
that  our  passions  should  be  such  barriers  to  the  pro- 
motion of  truth  and  the  improvement  of  our  minds ! 


XHE  DISGUISED  AND  DISSOLUTE  CLERGYMAN 

RECLAIMED. 

The  following  account,  as  related  by  a  clergyman,  may 
be  depended  on  as  a  fact. 

*  Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  York  from 
Holland,  one  of  the  regiments  which  had  suffered  very 
materially  in  the  different  engagements,  was  quartered 
in  my  parish.  A  private  soldier  called  upon  me  one 
evening  after  divine  service,  with  a  request  that  I 
would  explain  a  particular  part  of  my  discourse  which 
he  had  just  heard,  expressing  at  the  same  time  much 
interest  in  the  general  subject  of  it.  I  found  him  to  be 
a  very  well  informed  man,  of  distinguidbed  piety,  and 
much  religious  knowledge.  His  language  and  address 
betrayed  evident  marks  of  strong  natural  sense,  aided 
by  an  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  operations  of  his  grace  upon  the  heart. 
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Me  frequently  called  upon  me  during  the  contkiu* 
ince  of  the  regiment  in  my  neighborhood,  and  every 
ncceeding  interview  gave  me  fresh  proofs  of  his  reli 
gioas  attainments.  At  that  1  ime  he  was  the  only  man 
in  the  regiment  who  made  any  profession  of  religion, 
and  on  that  liccount  was  ridiculed  and  despised  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  companions, 

'At  length  the  regiment,  having  nearly  repaired  by 
fresh  recruits  the  loss  sustained  in  Holland,  was  ordered 
to  join  a  camp,  then  forming,  for  the  purpose  o£  col- 
lecting troops  for  the  Egyptian  expedition,  under  the 
comihand  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  A  few  days  be- 
fore their  departure,  W (for  that  was  his  name) 

brought  with  him  another  private  of  the  same  regiment, 
who  had  expressed  a  particular  desire  to  speak  with 
me,  but  of  whom  he  knew  very  little,  except  that  in 
some  of  the  engagements  in  Holland  he  had  been  ob- 
served voluntarily  to  seek  danger,  and  needlessly  t& 
hazard  his  person,  as  if  with  a  desperate  resolution  of 
riddmg  himself  of  life.  On  being  introduced  to  me, 
alone,  the  stranger  said,  that  he  hoped  I  should  excuse 
the  liberty  he  had  taken  of  coming  to  request  that  I 
would  purchase  a  small  parcel  which  he  had  brought, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  supply  himself  with  a  few 
necessaries  preparatory  to  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  as  he 
had  no  other  means  of  raising  a  little  money.  He  was 
a  tall  young  man,  of  a  dark  sun-burned  countenance, 
having  something  in  his  aspect,  speech,  and  address, 
which  struck  me  as  being  above  his  present  appearance. 
On  opening  his  parcel,  which  he  did  not  do  without 
some  confusion,  it  proved  to  consist  of  some  clergy- 
man's  bands,  one  or  two  religious  books,  and  some 
manuscript  sermons.  'Sir,'  said  he,  'you  will  hear 
with  surprise,  and  I  cannot  mention  it  without  some 
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uneasiness,  what  I  imve  for  a  long  time  concealed  from 
eveiy  one  around  me,  that  I  am  in  reality  a  brother 
clergfyman  though  now  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  com- 
mon soldier.  My  father  is  a  clergyman  in  Wales :  he 
educated  me  himself  for  the  church,  and  procured  me 

ordination,  with  a  title  to  a  curacy  at ,  in  the  county 

of  W :  my  name  is  £ .    I  continued  upon  that 

cure  three  years,  during  which  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
through  much  imprudence  and  inattention  to  the  deco- 
rum which  suited  my  character,  I  contracted  several 
debts,  which  I  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  prospect 
of  paying.    Fearing  disgrace  and  imprisonment,  and 
knowing -my  father's  inability  to  assist  me,  I  quitted  the 
town,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  enlisting  as  a  sol- 
dier, which  I  shortly  afterwards  did,  and  was  soon  sent 
on  the  expedition  to  Hollaud,  whence  I  lately  returned. 
That  you  may  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  my 
story,  which  may  possibly  induce  you  to  sympathise 
with  a  brother  clergyman  in  distress,  I  will  show  you 
several  letters  and  papers,  which,  when  you  have  read, 
I  trust  you  will  give  me  credit  for  the  truth  of  my  rcla- 
tionJ    He  also  wrote  sqme  sentences  in  my  presence 
which  proved  his  band- writing  to  be  the  same  with  that 
of  the  manuscript  sermons  he  had  requested  me  to  pur- 
chase.    On  examining  the  letters,  (some  of  which  were 
from  his  father,)  expostulating  with  him  on  his  extra- 
vagance, and  putting  a  variety  of  questions  to  him,  I 
felt  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  his  story. 

^  I  was  greatly  concerned  at  what  he  had  related,  and 
began  to  enter  into  a  close  and  friendly  expostulation 
with  him  on  the  inconsistency  of  his  present  situation 
with  the  sacred  profession  to  which  he  was  bound  by 
ties  the  most  indissoluble.  I  urged  the  duty  of  his  en- 
deavoring to  return,  if  possible,  to  the  discharge  of  his 
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nmisteriai  duties,  with  a  mind  influenced  and  iniproved 
%  the  experience  of  past  hardships  and  misfortunes. 
As  he  did  not  appear  disposed  to  follow  this  advice,  I 
brought  forward,  with  much  earnestness,  every  argu- 
ment which  scripture  or  reason  suggested  to  my  mind 
on  the  subject,  emd  hegged  that  he  would  permit  me  to 
endeavor  to  procure  his  discharge  from  the  army,  by  a 
lepresentation  of  his  case  to  the  Duke  of  York.     Al- 
though he  spoke  to  me  with  much  civility,  and  thanked 
ne  for  my  advice  and  the  offer  I  had  made,  yet  I  was 
sorry  to  perceive  a  great  reluctance  on  his  part  to  avail 
himself  of  my  council,  and  bujt  little  appearance  of  re- 
morse for  what  had  passed ;  he  talkedlike  a  man  weary 
of  the  world,  who  had  no  desire  to  contiuue  in  it,  and 
no  hope  of  sustahiing  a  respectable  character  in  it :    it 
vas  plain  that  no  impressioti^  of  a  religious  nature  was 
made  on  his  mind.     The  peculiarity  of  his  situation, 
and  the  occasion  of  his  coming,  led  him  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  attention  to  what  I  saidi     I  entered  into  a 
lovkg  conversation  with  him  ou  the  nature  and  design  of 
Christianity  in  general,  as  well  as  of  the  pastoral  office 
in  particular ;  examined  him  as  to  his  views  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  and  explained  my  own  to  him  very 
fully..    I  entreated  him  to  take  what  I  had  said  to  him 
in  good  part,  and  urged  him,  hy  every  sacred  consider 
ation,  to  act  the  part  which  it  appeared  to  me  his  duty 
and  interest  to  adopt.    He  said  but  little  in  reply,  and 
almost   declined   saying  any  more.    I  therefore   pur- 
I    chased  his  little  parcel,  gave  him  a  couple  of  hooks, 
^    and  dismissed  him  with  a  blessing,  once  more  entreat- 
ing him  to  lay  to  heart  #hat  I  had  said.   .  In  two  days 

the  regiment  went  away ;  nor  did  I  see  either  W 

or  Mr.  E before  their  departure. 

'  A  circumstance  of  so  singular  a  nature  frequently 
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occupied  my  thoughts  afterwards;  and  whenever  I 

wore  the  hands  which  I  had  purchased  from  Mr.  £ , 

I  felt  an  increased  interest  in  his  hehalf.  From  that 
time,  till  the  return  of  our  troops  from  Egypt,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  hearing  fusy  thing  respecting  him,  ex- 
cept'that  a  clergyman  of  his  name  had  certainly  offici- 
ated at  the  tov^  which  he  had  speci6ed  a  few  years 
since :  this  I  learned  from  a  native  of  the  place. 

Some  time  after,  my  old  acquaintance  W =-  called 

upon  me,  and  said  he  was  just  arrived  from  Egypt,  and 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  me.  With  the  same  excel- 
lence of  heart  and  }iead.as  he  had  testified  on  every 
former  occasion,*  he  entered  into  a  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  events  of  the  Egyptian  expedition ; 
describing  in  a  very  affecting  manner,  the  outward 
hardships  and  dangers  he  had  encountered,  as  well  as 
inward  consolation  and  support  which  he  had  derived 
from  the  power  of  religion  on  his  mind. 

"'I  have  now,'  continued  he,  *  a  story  to  relate, 
which  I  am  certain  you*  will  feel  a  deep  concern  in. 
You,  without  doubt,  remember  that  young  clergyman 
whom  I  brought  to  your  house  the  year  before  last; 

the  Rev.  Mr.  E .     At  that  time  I  knew  but  very 

little  of  him ;  he,  however,  shortly  after  we  had  left 
you,  observed,  with  some  emotion,  that  what  you  said 
to  him  made  more  impression  upon  his  mind  than  any 
thing  he  had  ever  heard  in  the  course  of  his  life :  he 
then  made  me  also  acquainted  with  his  history,  to 
which  I  was  before  a  stranger.  From  that  day  I  was 
confined  in  the  hospital  with  a  fever,  and  did  not  see 
him  again  before  our  departifc  for  Egypt.  We  em- 
barked on  board  of  dififerent  ships ;  it  was  not,  there- 
fore till  our  arrival  at  Malta  that  we  met  together.  Mr. 
E took  an  immediate  opportunity  of   saying — 
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W ,  I  have  long  wished  to  see  you  j  I  want  to  tell' 

you  bo^w  greatly  indebted  I  feel  to  that  dear  friend  of 

your's   at :  I  can  never  forget  him :  his  words 

made  a  deep  impression  on  my  heart,  and  I  trust,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  they  will  yet  make  a  still  deeper. 
^^^I  found,  on  conversing  with  him,  that,  since  I  saw 
him,  he  had  become  affected  with  a  deep  sense  of  his 
spiritual  danger ;  and,  by  meditation  and  secret  prayer 
daring  the  voyage,  had  acquired  much  insight  into  re- 
ligion.    He   showed  strong  marks  of  penitence,   and 
gave  a  favorable  hope  of  an  important  change  having 
taken  place  in  his  views  and  dispositions.      I  was  also 
happy  to  find,  that,  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  regi- 
ment  after  the  voyage,  among  the  recruits  were  a  few 
very  seriously  disposed.     Mr.  E — —  and  myself  soon 
formed  a  little  religious  society  amongst  them,  which 
gradually  increased  to  the  number  of  twenty-four :  we 
met  as  often  as  possible  to  read  the  Bible  together, 
converse   on  the  concerns  of  eternity,  and  unite  in 
prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing  on  our  en- 
deavors.    We  derived  much  benefit  from  these  meet- 
ings.     Mr.   E ,   in  particular,   expressed  himself 

highly  delighted  by  su^ch  a  profitable  mode  of  passing 
those  hours  which,  in  our  line  of  life,  are  too  gen- 
erally devoted  to  drinking,  debauchery,  and  profane- 
ness.  In  his  confidential  conversations  with  me,  he 
frequently  mentione^d  your  name,  and  showed  me  the 
substance  of  your  friendly  advice  to  him,  which  he  had 
from  memory  committed  to  paper. 
"  *  When  we  arrived   on  the  coast  of  Africa,   Mr. 

E and  myself  were  in  the  same  boat  at  the  time 

of  our  landing  at  Aboukir.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  tremendous  fire,  which  for  a  considerable  time  the 
French  artillery  kept  up  on  us,  1  observed  great  cool- 
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nesB  and  patient  fortitude  in  hi9  countenance.  His  de- 
portment was  very  different  from  what  I  had  seen 
when  we  served  together  in  Hqlland.  At  that  time  he 
always  appeared  desperate  and  careless ;  now  I  thought 
I  could  perceive  a  courage  blended  with  humility 
which  evidently  proceeded  from  a  much  more  exalted 
source.  We  both,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  escaped 
unhurt  on  that  day.  Our  little  society  continued  its 
meetiiigs  as  regularly  as  the  trying  circumstances  of 
our  situation  would  permit.  Mr.  E — : —  was  three  or 
four  times  engaged  with  the  enemy  afterwards,  and  al- 
ways behaved,  both  before  and  during  the  battle,  with 
much*  steady,  and  i  may  call  it  godly  courage. 

VPn  the  evening  preceding  the  21st  of  March,  our 

whole  society  met  together.      Mr.  E said,  in  the 

presence  of  the  rest, — ^I  cannot  account  for  tlie  strong 
impression  which  has  seized  my  mind,  that  I  shall  not 
survive  the  event  of  to-morrow's  engagement ;  no  such 
prepossession  ever  occupied  my  thoughts  on  any  for- 
mer occasion ;  I  feel,  therefore,  strongly  afiected  by 
this  :  but,  if  it  be  thy  will,  O  God !  thy  will  be  done. 
We  then  united  together  in  pr^er  for  him,  for  our- 
selves, and  for  all  our  brethren  in  arms  beseeching 
God  to  prepare  us  for  the  awful  trial,  and  give  us  grace 
either  to  meet  death  with  joyful  hope,  or  to  receive 
bis  sparing  mercy,  if  our  lives  should  be  preserved, 
vrith  gratitude.  Knowing  the  importance  of  the  next 
day's  battle,  and  the  little  chance  was  stood  of  all 
meeting  again  in  this  world,  we  embraced  each  other 
with  peculiar  attachment  and  mutual  recommendation 
to  the  God  of  battles  and  the  Preserver  of  souls.  Oh, 
Sir,  it  was  a  happy  but  trying  season  to  us!  1  saw 
Mr.  E— — an  hour  before  the  horrors  of  that  bloody 
day  commenced.    His  words  were — Pray  earnestly  for 
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me  ;  and  if  I  am  killed,  and  you  should  be  spared,  give 
my  last    blessing  to  out  worthy  and  dear  friend   at 

:  tell  Mr.  — ,  continued  he,  that  I  owe  him 

more  thaii  words  can  repay.  He  first  opened  my  heart 
to  conviction,  and  G-od  has  blessed  it  to  repentance : 
through  the  unspeakable  mercies  of  Christ,  I  can  die 
with  comfort. 

*  After  the  severe  engagement  which  followed,  where- 
in the  brave  Abercrombie  fell,  according  to  agreement 
our  little  society  met.     Every  life  was  spared  except 

that  of  poor  Mr.  E ,  whose  head  was  taken  off  by 

a  cannon  ball  at  an  early  period  of  the  action.  Such 
was  the  will  of  God.  Whilst  therefore,  we  returned 
hearty  thanks  for  our  preservation,  we  blessed  Good's 
goodness  for  sparing  the  life  of  our  departed  brother, 
till,  by  a  lively  exercise  of  faith  and  repentance,  as  we 
had  every  reason  to  trust,  God  had  made  hini  his  own. 
I  now  also  bless  God  that  I  have  had  this  oportunity  of 
relating  to  you  a  stofy  which  I  know  you  rejoice  to 
hear;' 
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A  PERSON  in  a  state  of  despondency  once  gave  way  to 
unbelief,  so  far  as  to  question  the  whole  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion  5  and  even  came  to  the  resolution  of 
giving  up  all  as  a  delusion.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
was  returning  home  one  night  to  his  house  near  Lon- 
don ;  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  discern  a  single 
object  before  him.  It  was  in  the  very  moment  he  was 
doubting  if  ever  such  a  person  as  Christ  existed  at  all, 
and  had  been  crucified  without  the  gates  of  Jj^ruaalem, 
when  a  man  in  his  way  fell  right  into  his  arms,  and  he 

felt  his  face  against  the  beard  of  a  Jew,  who  happened 

10* 
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to  b^  going  to  town.  They  mutually  begged  pardon  atid 
departed,  and  with  the  Jew  went  all  his  doubts  forever. 

*  In  the  croaking  of  a  Jew,'  said  tte  lute  Mr.  Rylund, 
*  I  hear  as  if  the  voice  of  Gabriel  proclaimed  from 
heaven,  'Jesus,  theHrue  Messiah^  was  crucified  without 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.' 

In  the  life  of  Archbishop  Usher,  we  are  told  of  a  lady 
who  had  been  wavering  in  her  religion,  that  her  doabts 
were  removed  by  the  occasion  of  a  Jesuit's  being  una- 
ble to  proceed  in  a  disputation  with  the  bishop,  u^d 
leaving  the  place  with  shame, 

Melancthon  going  once  upon  some  great  service  for 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  having  many  doubts  and 
f^rs  about  tlie  success  of  his  business,  was  greatly 
lEslteved  by  a  company  of  poor  women  and  children, 
whom  he  found  praying  together  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  church. 

Athenagoras,  a  fapaous  Athenian  pfailo«opher  in  the 
second  century,  not  only  doubted  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  was  determined  to  write  against 
it ;  however,  upon  an  intimate  inquiry  into  the  facts 
on  which  it  was  supported,  in  the  course  of  his  col* 
lecting  materials  for  his  intended  publication,  he  was 
convinced  by  the  blpze  of  evidence  in  its  favor,  and 
turned  his  designed  invective  into  an  elaborate  apology, 
whicii  is  still  in  being. 


DREAM. 


A  MINISTER  of  the  efos^el,  for  some  time  after  his  en- 
trance upon  the  sacred  ministry,  was  frequently  harass- 
ed with  fears  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  proceed  in 
his  work.  One  week  in  particular,  through  the  whole 
4?f  which  be  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  fix  for  any 
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lime  upon  any  subject,  he  turned  over  his  Bible  and 
concordance  from  day  to  day  and  supplicated  the 
Throne  of  Grace.  At  times  he  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
sight into  a  passage  of  Scripture,  but  could  not  long 
pursue  any  meditation  before  he  found  himself  almost 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  through  embarrassment  and  per- 
plexity. In  this  unhappy  state  he  continued  till  very 
late  on  the  Saturday  night,  when  he  retired  to  his  bed, 
almost  in  despair  of  being  able  to  appear  in  the  pulpit 
on  the  following  day ;  nor  did  he  expect  to  sleep,  the 
anxiety  he  felt  was  so  great:  but,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectations, he  soon  went  to  rest,  and  before  he  awoke, 
he  dreamed  that  he  went  to  a  parish  church,  where  in 
former  jdays,  he  had  statedly  attended,  and  that  with 
unspeakable  pleasure,  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Venn.  After  the  prayers  were  over,  with  tears  of 
joy  he  beheld  his  dear  minister  ascend  the  pulpit,  who, 
after  a  short,  but  comprehensive  and  animated  extem- 
porary prayer,  took  for  his  text,  Matt.  viii.  2 — *  Lord, 
if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.'  After  a  very 
striking  introduction,  in  which  he  exhibited  the  sense 
of  the  passage  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  he  took 
occasion  from  thence,  and  that  in  a  manner  almost  pe^ 
culiaj  ^^Jbimself,  to  point  out  thervuncleanness,  poUu- 
don,  aiid  impurities  of  fallen  man,  together  with  the 
amity  and  willingness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
make  him  clean,  and  also  the  poor  sinner's  earnest  so- 
licitude for  the  benefit,  when  once  he  becomes  sensible 
of  his  absolute  need  thereof.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  the  minister  awoke  from  his  sleep,  surprised 
CO  find  himself  in  bed,  but  very  much  refreshed  by  his 
sleep,  and  still  more  by  his  dream.  He  could  not 
doubt  of  an  invisible  agency  over  the  hum^n  mind, 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  when  men  wake  axi^  tn\v«^ 
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they  sleep.  He  tF:oaght  he  retained  in  his  mind  alt 
that  he  had  heard  in  his  sleep  j  and  found  himself  happy; 
in  heing  thus  provided  with  what  he  so  very  much 
wanted— •  subject  whereon  to  discourse  that  day-  to 
his  people:  It  served  him  for  the  whole  •  day,  which 
was  a  comfortable  one  to  himself,  and  a  time  of  re- 
freshing to  many  of  his  flock. 


DRESS. 

To  say  much  upon  this  subject,  perhaps,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  impertinent  and  intruding,  since  individuals 
are  here  supposed  to  judge  for  themselves.  Let  it, 
however,  be  observed,  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
things,  an  extreme  should  be  guarded  against.  To  be 
led  by  every  fashion  which  fancy  dictates,  is  a  mark  of 
a  little,  effeminate,  and  worldly  mind  5  and  to  be  rigidly 
plain,  carries  with  it  an  air  of  affected  singularity. 
There  is  a  simple  elegance,  connected  with  uniform 
neatness,  about  some  persons,  that  appears  more  con- 
sistent than  all  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  the  gay, 
or  the  very  peculiar  dress  of  those  who  run  to  the 
othei  extreme. 

Philopoemen,  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  age  in 
Greece,  was  usually  clad  in  a  very  plain  dress,  and 
often  went  abroad  without  any  servant  or  attendant ; 
in  this  manner  he  came  alone  to  the  house  of  a  friend, 
who  had  invited  him  to-  dinner.  The  mistress  of  the 
ftimily,  who  expected  him,  (as  the  general  of  the 
,  Achseans,)  took  him  for  a  servant,  and  begged  he 
would  give  her  assistance  in  the  kitchen,  because  her 
husband  was  absent.  Philopoemen  without  ceremony 
threw  off  his.  cloak,  and  fell  to  the  cleaving  of  wood. 
The  husband  coming  in  at  that  instant,  and   surprised 
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at  the  oddnsssof  tkenght — ^^  How  now.  Lord  Philopa- 
men,*  says  he,  *  what's  the  meaning  of  this  V  *  O,'  an- 
swered the  other, '  I  am  paying  the  interest  of  my  had 
looks.' 

It  is  said  of  the  celehrated  Mr.  Whitefield,  that  he 
was  always  very  clean  and  neat,  and  often  said  plea- 
santly, '  That  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  he 
without  a  spot'-=-Sir  £dward  Coke  was  very  neat  in 
'  his  dress,  and  it  was  one  of  his  sentiments,  ^  That  the 
cleanness  of  a  man's  clothes  ought  to  put  him  in  mind 
of  keeping  all  clean  within.' — ^Mr.  Nelsoa  the  learned 
and  pious  author  of  many  excellent  books  of  devotion, 
was  peculiarly  elegant  in  his  dress  and  appearance. 
Though  such  an  advocate  for  strict  piety,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  convince  the  world  that  it  did  not  consist  in  a- 
monkish  habit,  or  exterior  habiliment.  Men  of  a  stu- 
dious turn  sometimes,  however,  have  been  so  absorb- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  pleasures,  that  they  have 
paid  little  attention  to  their  bodies. 

Francis  Eudes  de  Mezeray,  an  eminent  French  his- 
torian, was  so  negligent  of  his  dress,  that  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  begger,  rather  than  what  he  was.  He 
was  actually  seized  one  morning  by  the  archers  de$ 
pauvres,  or  parish  officers  i  which  mistake  was  so  far 
from  provoking  him,  that  he  was  highly  diverted  with 
it,  and  told  them  that '  He  was  not  able  to  walk  on  foot, 
but  as  soon  as  a  new  wheel  was  put  -to  his  chariot,  he 
would  attend  them  wherever  they  thought  proper.' 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  while  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
neglected  his  apparel  so  much,  that  he  was  once  taken 
when  there  was  a  press  for  the  ^king's  service,  as  a  ^t 
person  for  it.  Some  that  knew  him,  coming  by^  and 
giving  notice  who  he  was,  the  pressmen  let  him  go  ; 
from  which  time  he  began  to  be  more  decQ\itv(^Vi\» 
3ress^ 
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It  is  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Romaine,  that  'when  at  Ox- 
ford, the  desire  of  mental  improvement  had  gained  such 
an  ascendancy  over  him  as  to  render  him  inattentive  to 
that  decency  of  dress  which  generally  distinguishes  the 
epical  order.  Passing  hy  the  apartments  of  the  mas- 
ter of  one  of  the  colleges  in  his  dishahille,  a  gentleman 
Vfho  was  a  visitant,  asked,  '  What  slovenly  fellow  is 
that  with  his  stockings  ahout  his  heals  V  The  master 
returned  for  answer,  'That  slovenly  fellow  as  you  call 
him,  is  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  and  is 
likely  to  he  oife'  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  kingdom.' 


DRUNKENNESS. 


/A  DB^NKEN  man  is  a  greater  monster  than  any  that  is 
to  he  found  among  all  the  creatures  which  God  has 
made  |  as,  indeed,  there  is  no  character  which  appears 
more  despicable  and  defamed  in  the  eyes  of  all  reason- 
able persons  than  that  of  a  drunkard.' 

When  Alexander  the  Great  was  at  Babylon,  after 
having  spent  a  whole  night  in  carousing,  a  second  was 
proposed  to  him.  He  met  accordingly,  and  there  were 
twenty  guests  at  table  i  he  drank  to  the  health  of  every 
person  in  company,  and  then  pledged  them  severally. 
After  this,  calling  for  Hercules'  cup,  which  held  an  in- 
credible quantity,  it  was  filled,  when  he  poured  it  all 
down,  drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of  the  company,  Pro- 
teas  by  name  ;  and  afterwards  pledged  him  again  in  the 
same  extravagant  bumper.  He  had  no  sooner  swallow- 
ed it  than  he  fell  upon  the  floor.  '  Here  then,'  cries 
Seneca,  (describing  the  fatal  effects  of  drunkenness,) 
'  this  hero,  unconquered  by  all  the  toils  of  prodigious 
marches,  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  sieges  and  com- 
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bats,  to  the  most  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
here  he  lies  subdued -by  his  intemperance,  and  struck 
to  the.  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules.'  ^Jln  this 
condition  he  ^^as  seized  with  a  fever,  which  in  a  few 
days  terminated  in  death.  He  was  thirty-two  years 
and  eight  months  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  twelve 
years.  No  one,  says  Plutarch,  suspected  then  that  Al- 
exander had  been  poisoned  ^  the  true  poison  which 
brought  him  to  this  end  was  wine,  which  has  lulled 
many  thousands  besides  Alexander. 

'  The  caution  of  an  heathen  prince,  (see  Esther  i.  8,) 
even  when  he  would  show  his  generosity,  may  shame 
many  who  are  called  Christians,  that  think  they  do  not 
sufficiently  show  their  good  house  keeping,  "nor  bid 
their  friends  welcome,  unless  they  make  them  drunk, 
and  under  pretence  of  sending  the  health  round,  seod 
the  sin  round,  and  death  with  it.' 

Anacharsis,  the  philosopher,  being  asked  by  what 
means  a  man  might  best  guard  against  the  vice  of 
drunkenness,  made  answer,  '  By  bearing  constantly  in 
his  view  the  loathsome,  indecent  behavior  of  such  as 
are  intoxicated  in  this  manner.'  Upon  this  principle 
probably,  was  founded  the  custom  of  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans,  of  exposing  their  drunken  slaves  to  their  children, 
who,  by  that  means,  conceived  an  early  aversion  to  a 
vice  which  makes  men  appear  so  monstrous  and  irra- 
tional. 
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The  number  of  duels  that  are  fought  proves  the  sad 

depravity  of  the  times,  and  the  little  sense  men  have  of 

nother  world.      ^  If  every  one,'    says  Addison,  *  that 
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fought  a  duel  wen  H^  stand  in  the  pillory,  it  Would 

.  quickly  lessen  the  number  of  these  men  oi  jxn,SLgina.Ty 
honor,  and  put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice..  -  * 

«  '  When  honor  is  a  support  to  virtuous  principlels,  and 
runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and  our  country,  it 
Cannot  be  too  mueh  cherished  and  encouraged  f  but 
when  the  dictates  of  honor  are  contrary  to  those  of  re- 
ligion and  equity,  they  are  the  greatest  depravations  of 
human  natuFe,>by  giving  Wrong,  ambitious,  and  false 
ideas  of  what  is  good  end  laudable,  and  should,  there- 

.  fore,  be  exploded  by  all  governments,  and  driven  out 
.   as  the  bane  anil  plague  of  human  society.' 

Gftston,  Marquis  de  Renty,  an  illustrious  nobleman, 

;having  a  command  in  the  French  army,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  receive  a  challenge  from  a  person  of  distiction 
in  the  same  service.  The  Marquis  returned  for  answer, 
'  That  he  was  ready  to  convince  the  gentleman  that  he 
vi^s  in  the  wrong ;  or,  if  he  could  not  convince  him, 

^was  a»  ready  to  ask  his  pardon.'  The  other,  not  satia- 
ted with  this  reply,  insisted  upon  his  meeting  him  with 
the  sword.  To  which  the  Marquis  sent  this  answer: 
'That  he  was  resolved  not  to  do  it,  since  God  and  his 

.  king  had  forbidden  it ;  otherwise  he  would  have  him 

.    know,  that  all  the  endeavors  he  had  used  to  pacify  him 

did  not  proceed  from  any  fear  of  him,  but  of  Almighty 

'  God  and  his  displeasure — ^that  he  should  go  every  day 
about  his  usual  business,  and  if  he  did  assault  him,  he 
would  make  him  repent  it.'  The  angry  man,  not  able 
to  provoke  the  Marquis  to  a  duel,  and  meeting  him  one 
day  by  chance,  drew  his  sword  and  attacked  him.  The 
Marquis  soon  wounded  and  disarmed  both  him  and  his 
second,  with  the  assistance  of  a  servant  who  attended 
him.  But  then  did  this  truly  Christian  nobleman  show 
the  difference  betwixt  a  brutish  and  a  Christian  cour- 
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age;  iot^  leading  them  Xq  his  teiit,  he  refireslied * ifaeii. 
with  iv^e '&d  cordiak,  caused  their  wounds  'to  Iw  ' 
dressed,  and  their  swords  Jto  be  rt^stered  to  them ;  then 
dismissed  them  with  ChriBtian  and  friendly  advice,  and  '. 
was  tieyer  heard,  to  mention  the  affeir  afterwards,  eVen 
to  his  nearest  'friends.  It  was  an  usual  sayifig  With  thiii 
great  man,  ^  That  ther^  was  more  true  couiage  and 
generosity  in  bearing  and  fergii^ing  an  injury  for  the 
\oYe  of  God,  than  in  requiting  it  with  another ;  in  suf- 
fering rather /than  revenging,  because  the  thing  was 
really  more  difficult.^  Adding,  that  bulls  and  bears 
had  courage  ebough,  but  it  was  brutal  courage ;  whereas 
that  of  men  should  be  such  as  became  rational  Beings 
and  Christians. 

A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  a  celebrated  gentle- 
man in  the  literary  world  and  one  of  his  acquaintances, 
the  latter  heroically,  and  no  lass  laconically,  conchided 
a  letter  to  the  former,  on  the  subject  of  the  dispute, 
with,  *  I  have  a  life  at  your  service,  if  you  dare  take  it.' 
To  which  the  other  replied :  *  Y»u  say  you  have  a  life 
at  my  service,  if  I  dare  take  ft.  I  must  eonfess  to  you 
that  I  dare  not  take  it :  I  thank  my  God  I  have  not 
the  courage  to  take  it.  But  though  I  own  that  I  am 
afraid  to  deprive  you  of  your  life,  yet.  Sir,  permit  me 
to  assure  you,  that  I  am  equally  thankful  to  the  Al- 
mighty Being,  for  mercifully  bestowing  on  me  suffi- 
cient resolution,  if  attacked,  to  defend  my  own.'  This 
unexpected  kind  of  reply  had  the  proper  effect;  it 
brought  the  madman  back  again  to  his  reason.  Friends 
intervened,  and  the  affair  was  compromised. 

It  is  reported  of  the  famous  Yiscomte  de  Turenne, 
that  when  ne  was  a  young  officer,  and  at  the  siege  of  a 
fortified  town,  he  had  no  less  than  twelve  challenges 
tBent  him,  all  of  which  he  put  in  his  pocket  m\5cLO\j\.^vtt- 
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ther  notice  $  but,  being  soon  after  commanded  upon  a 
desperate  attack  on  some  part  of  the  fortifications,  he 
sent  a  billet  to  each  of  the  challengers  acquainting  them 
'  That  he  had  received  their  papers,  which  he  deferred 
answering  till  a  proper  occasion  offered  both  them  and 
^iinself  to  exert  their  courage  for  the  king's  service ; 
that  being  ordered  to  assault  the  enemy's  works  the 
next  day,  he  desired  their  company,  when  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  their  own  bravery, 
and  of  being  witnesses  of  his.'  We  may  leave  the 
;eeader  to  determine,  in  this  case,  who  acted  most  like 
a  man  of  senee^  of  temper,  ai^d  of  true  courage. 

Two  friends  happening  to  quarrel  at  a  tavern^one  of 
fhem,  a  inan  of  hasty  disposition,  insisted  that  the  other' 
should  fight  him  next  morning.  The  challenge  was 
accepted  on  condition  that  they  should  breakfast  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  the  person  challenged,  previous 
to  their  going  to  the  field.  When  the  challenger  came 
in  the  morning,  according  to  appointment,  he  found 
every  preparation  made  for  breakfast,  and  his  friend 
with  his  wife  and  children  ready  to  receive  him ;  their 
repast  being  ended,  and  the  family  withdrawn,  without 
the  least  intimation  of  their  purpose  having  transpired, 
the  challenger  asked  the  other  if  he  was  ready  to  at- 
tend'I. — 'No,  Sir,'  said  he,  *not  till  we  are  more  on  a 
par :  that  amiable  woman,  and  those  six  lovely  children, 
who  just  now  breakfasted  with  us,  depend,  under  Pro- 
vidence, on  my  life  for  subsistence;  and  till  you  can 
stake  something  equal  in  my  estimation,  to  the  welfare 
of  seven  persons  dparer  to  me  than  the  apple  of  my 
eye,  I  cannot  think  we  are  equally  matched.'  *  We  are 
n4>t  indeed  /'  replied  the  other,  giving  him  his  hand.— 
These  two  persons  became  firmer  friends  than  ever. 

Sir  Chomley  Deering,  member  of  parliament  for  the 
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county  of  Kent,  was  killed  by  his  intimate  friend,  Mr. 
Thornhill,  in  a  duel,  the  9th  of  May,  1711.  These 
gentlemen  having  sat  too  long  over  a  glass  of  wine,  it 
seems,  began  to  make  personal  reflections  on  each 
other,  which  produced  a  challenge :  and  both  of  them  , 
were  grie^Ted  they  had  quarrelled,  some  time  before 
they  fought  \  but,  deluded  by  a  false  notion  of  honor^  ' 
believing  their  courage  would  be  called  in  question  if 
they  did  not  fight,  they  armed  themselves  with  swbrda 
and  pistols,  went,  without  any  malaice,  in  the  same 
coach  to  the  place  where  the  matter  was  to  be  deaided  & 
and  on  the  first  discharge  of  the  pistols.  Sir  Chomley 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  la- 
.menting  the  unhappy  occasion,  and  that  none  of  their^ 
friends  had  been  so  good  as  to  endeavor  to  make  up 
thev  matter  before  they  Tought ;  for  it  seems  some  days 
had  elapsed  between  the  challenge  and  the  engage- 
ment :  nor  was  Mr.  Thomhill  less  afflicted  than  his  dy- 
ing friend  for  the  unfortunate  murder  which  that  fals6 
notion  of  honor  had  incited  him  to  commit  on  a  gen- 
Ueman  in  whose  defence  he  would  readily  have  ven- 
tured his  own  life  at  another  time.  ^  1  have  related 
this  more  largely,  (says  the  writer  of  this  anecdote,) 
that  gentlemen,  reflecting  on  this  unhappy  adventure, 
may,  when '  passionate  words  are  let  fall,  deli})erate  a 
little  before  they  run  headlong  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Romans,  the  bra- 
vest men  that  overruled  the  world,  gave  no  encourage- 
ment to  this  practice  of  duelling.  They  thought  there 
was  more  honor  in  passing  by  an  afifront,  than  in  re- 
senting it;  especially  in  so  outrageous  a  manner. 
The  highest  point  of  hohor  among  them  was,  the  sav- 
ing th^ife  of  a  fellow-citizen  \  but  among  us,  no  man 
is  thought  brave  till  he  has  murdered  a  ftlead.\  ^a^A. 
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sbiU  CliTifltians,  whose  very  characteriBtic  is  a  forgiT- 
ing,  benevolent  temper,  become  more  savage  tban^  hea* 
thens,  by  encouraging  these  barbarous  encounters  1 
The  parliament,  it  is  true,  was  so  sensible  of  the  inhu- 
aumity  of  the  practice,  that  a  biU  was  brought  in,  in 
1711,  to  prevent  the  infamous  practice  of  duelling ; 
but  it  was  unaccountably  dropped,  and  we  have  yet  no 
law  that  sufficiently  restrains  gentlemen  from  cutting 
the  throats  of  their  friends  and  relations ;  for  that  ab- 
surd  notion  still  prevails,  That  he  is  a  scoutidrel  who 
refiues  to  be  a  murderer. 

The  Duellist  Alarmed. — ^The  preaching  of  the  late 
Sev.  J.  Scott  having  been  made  effectual  to  the  pro- 
Auction  of  a  great  change  in  a  young  lady,  the.  daugh- 
ter of  a.country  gentleman,  so  th%t  she  could  no  loh^^ 
join  the  family  in  their  usual  dissipations,  and  ap- 
peared to  them  as  melancholy,  or  approaching  to  it ; 
her  father,  who  was  a  very  gay  man,  looking  upon  Mr. 
Scott  as  the  sole  cause  of  what  he  deemed  his  daugh- 
ter's misfortune,  became  exceedingly  enraged  at  him ;. 
so  much  so,  that  he  actually  lay  in  wait  in  order  to 
shoot  him.  Mr.  Scbtt  being  providentially  apprised  of 
it,  was  enabled  to  escape  the  danger.  The  diabolical 
design  of  the  gentleman  being  thus  defeated,  he  sent 
Mr.  Scott  a  challenge.  Mr.  Scott  might  have  availed 
himself  of  the  law,  and  prosecuted  him ;  but  he  took 
another  method.  He  waited  upon  him  at  his  house, 
was  introduced  to  him  in  his  parlor,  and,  with  his  char* 
acteristic.  boldness  and  intrepidity,  thus  addressed 
him: — *Sir,  I  hear  that  you  have  designed  to  shoot 
roe,  by  which  you  would  have  been  guilty  of  murder : 
failing  in  this,  you  have  sent  me  a  challenge!  And 
what  a  coward  must  you  be^  Sir,  to  wish  to  engage 
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with  a  blind  man  (alluding  to  his  bei^g*  short-sighted !) 
As  you  have  given  me  the  challenge,  it  is  now  my  right 
to  choose  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  weapon;  I 
therefore  appoint  the  present  moment,  Sir,  the  place 
where  we  now  are,  and  the  sword  for  the  weapon,  to 
which  I  have  been  the  most  accustomed.'  The  gen- 
tleman was  evidently  greatly  terrified;  when  Mr. 
Scott,  having  attained  his  end,  produced  a  pocket 
Bible,  and  exclaimed,  'This  is  my  sword,  Sir;  the  only 
weapon  I  wish  to  engage  with.' — 'Never,'  said  Mr. 
Scott  to  a  friend  to  whom  he  related  this  uieedote, — 
'  never  was  a  poor  careless  sinner  so  delighted  with  the 
sight  of  a  Bible  before !' 

Mr  Scott  reasoned  with  the  gentleman  on  the  impro- 
priety  of  his  conduct,  in  treating  him  as  he  had  done, 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  had  preached  the 
troth.  The  result  was,  the  gentleman  took  him  by  the 
hand,  begged  his  pardon,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  his 
conduct,  and  became  afterwards  very  friendly  .to  him. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  early  rising  is  conducive  both 
to  health  of  the  body  and  the  improvement  of  the 
mind.  It  was  an  observation  of  Swift,  '  That  he  never 
knew  any  man  come  to  greatness  and  eminence  who 
lay  in  bed  of  a  morning.'  Though  this  observation 
of  an  individual  is  not  received  as  an  universal  maxim, 
it  is  certain  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  characters 
which  ever  existed  accustomed  themselves  to  early 
rising.  It  seems,  also,  that  people  in  general  rose 
earlier  in  former  times,  than  now.  In  the  foutteenth 
century,  the  shops  in  Paris  were  opened  at  {out  m^Vv^ 
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morning  |  at  pres<$nt,  a  shop-keeper  is  scarcely  awake 
at  seyen.  The  King  of  France  dined  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  retired  to  his  bed-chamber  at  the  same 
hour  in  the  evening.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
fashionable  people  in  England  breakfasted  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  dined  at  ten  in  the  forenoon.  In 
Elizabeth's  time,  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  students, 
dined  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  supped  between 
five  and  six  in  the  afternoon. 

Various  have  been  the  means  made  use  of  to  over- 
come the  habit  •  of  sleeping  long  of  a  morning.     Buf- 
fon,  it  is  said,  always  rose  with  the  sun ;  he  often  used 
to  tell  by  what  means  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
rise  early.     ' In- my  youth,'  says  he,  'I  was  very  fond 
of  sleep ;  it  robbed  me  of  a  great  deal  of  my  time  i 
but  my  poor  Joseph,  (his  domestic  servant,)  was  of 
great  service  in  enabling  me  to  overcome  it.    I  pro- 
mised to  give  Joseph  a  crown  every  time  that  he  could 
make  me  get  up  at  six.    Next  morning  he  did  not  fail 
to  awake  me,  and  to  torment  me,  but  he  only  received 
abuse.     The  next  day  after,  he  did  the  same,  with  no 
better  success ;  and  I  was  obliged  at  noon  to  confess 
that  I  had  lost  my  time.     I  told  him  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  his  business :   that  he  ought  to 
think  of  my  promise,  and  not  to  mind  my  threats.  The 
day  following  he  employed  force ;  I  begged  for  indul- 
gence, I  bid  him  be  gone,  I  stormed,  but  Joseph  per- 
sisted.    I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  comply,  and  he 
was  rewarded  every  day  for  the  abuse  which  he  suf- 
fered at  the  moment  when  I  awoke,  by  thanks  accom- 
panied with  a  crown,  which  he  received  about  an  hour 
after.     Yes,  I  am  indebted  to  poor  Joseph  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  volumes  of  my  works.' 

Frederick  11.,  King  of  Prussia,  rose  very  early  m  the 
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inomiDg,  and  in  general  allowed  a  very  short  part  of 
his  time  to  sleep.  But  as  age  and  infirmities  increased 
upon  him,  his  sl^ep  was  broken  and  disturbed;  and 
when  he  fell  asleep  towards  the  morning,  he  frequently 
missed  his  usual  early  hour  of  rising.  This  loss  of  time, 
as  he  deemed  it,  he  bore  very  impatiently,  and  gave 
strict  orders  to  his  attendants  never  to  suffer  him  to 
deep*  longer  than  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  pay 
no  attention  to  his  unwillingness  to  rise.  One  morn- 
ing, at  the  appointed  time,  the  page  whose  turn  it  was 
to  attend  him,  and  who  had  not  been  long  in  his  ser* 
vice,  came  to  his  bed  and  awoke  him.  '  Let  me  *  sleep 
but  a  little  longer,'  said  the  monarch ;  ^  I  am  still  much 
fatigued.'  *Your  Majesty  has  given  positive  orders 
I  should  wake  you  so  early,'  replied  the  page.  '  But 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  more.'  ^  Not  one  minute,' 
said  the  page  :  ^  it  has  struck  four ;  I  am  ordered  to 
insist  upon  your  Majesty's  rising.'  '  Well,'  said  the 
king, '  you  are  a  brave  lad :  had  you  let  me  sleep  on, 
you  would  have  fared  ill  for  your  neglect.' 

Czar  Peter,  the  famous  philosopher,  who  honored 
London  so  long  with  his  residence,  whom  Muscovy 
enjoyed  so  many  years,  and  whose  memory  will  ever 
be  the  adnviration  of  Europe,  used  constantly  to  rise 
before  day ;  and  when  he  saw  the  morning  break,  would 
express  his  wonder  that  men  should  be  so  stupid  not 
to  rise  every  morning  to  behold  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious sights  in  the  universe.  *  They  take  delight,'  said 
he,  *  m  gazing  on  a  picture,  the  trifling  work  of  a  mor- 
tal, and  at  the  same  time  neglect  one  painted  by  the 
hand  of  the  Deity  himself.  For  my  part,'  added  he, 
I  am  for  making  my  life  as  long  as  I  can,  and  therefore 
sleep  as  little  as  possible.' 

Dr.  Doddrid^^e,  in  his  exposition  of  B.otcvw\%  xC\v«A 
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13th  verse,  has  these  words :  '  I  will  here  record  the 
observation  which  I  have  found  of  gtevit  use  to  myself, 
and  to  which  I  may  say  that  the  production  of  this 
work  and  most  of  my  other  writings  is  owing ;  viz. 
that  the  difference  between  rising  lat  five  and  at  seven 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  for  the  space  of  forty 
years,  supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed  at  the  same  hour  at 
night,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  ten  years 
to  a  man's  life,  of  which  (supposing  the  two  hours  iu 
question  to  be  spent)  eight  hours,  every  day,  should  be 
spent  in  study  and  devotion.' 

'  The  solemn  stillness  of  the  morning,  just  before 
break  of  day,'  says  a  good  author,  *'  is  fit  and  friendly  to 
the  cool  and  undisturbed  recollection  of  a  man  just 
risen  from  his  bed,  fully  refreshed,  and  in  perfect  health. 
Let  him  compare  his  condition  with  that  of  half  the 
th^  world,  and  let  him  feel  an  indisposition  to  admire, 
and  adore  his  Protector,  if  he  can.  How  many  great 
events  have  come  to  pass  since  I  have  slept !  I  feel  my 
insignificance.  The  heavenly  bodies  have  moved  on ;  the 
great  wheels  of  nature  have  none  of  them  stood  still ; 
vegetation  is  advanced ;  the  season  is  come  forward ; 
fleets  have  continued  sailing ;  councils  have  been  held ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world,  in  broad  noon- 
day, business  aiid  pleasure,  amusements,  battles  and 
revolutions,  have  taken  place,  without  my  concurrence, 
consent,  or  knowledge.  Great  God !  what  am  I  iirthe 
world  1  An  insect — a  nothing ! 

'  How  many  of  my  fellow  creatures  have  spent  the 
whole  night  in  praying,  in  vain,  for  ten  minutes  sleep  $ 
how  many  in  racking  pain,  crying,  'Would  God  it 
were  morning !'  How  many  in  prison  !  How  many  in 
the  commission  of  great  crimes !  How  many  have  been 
burnt  out  of  house  and  home  !  How  many  have  been 
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liupwreeked  at  sea,  or  lost  ia  unlrodden  wmys  ia  the 
kmd!  How  many  have  beea  robbed  and  murdered! 
How  many  hare  died  unprepared,  and  are  now  lifting 
Qp  their  eyes  in  torment !  And  here  stand  I,  a  monu- 
ment of  mercy, '  th€  livingj  the  living,  to  praise  God,^ 
^  0  Lord,  thou  patient  and  merciful  Being,  unto  thee 
t  will  I  look  u]^ :  I  will  bemoan  the  vices  and  sympathize 
with  the  distresses  of  'my  fellow  creatures ;  I  will  .try 
^8  day  to  show  my  gratitude  to  my  Preserver,  by 
taking  care  not  to  offend  him«' 


EDUCATION. 


In  the  education  of  young  persons,  much  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  respect  to  their  teachers.  As  such  ought  to 
be  possessed  of  ability,  so  th6y  ought  to  be  encour- 
i^ed.  ^  Pity  it  is,'  says  the  great  Mr.  Ascham,  '  that 
commonly  more  care  is  had,  yea,  and  that  among  very 
wise  men,  to  find  out  rather  a  cunning  man  for  their 
horse,  than  a  cunning  man  for  their  children.  They 
say  nay  in  word,  but  they  do  so  in  deed ;  for  to  one 
they  will  gladly  give  a  stipend  of  two  hundred  crowns 
by  the  year,  and  are  loth  to  offer  to  the  other  two  hun- 
dred shillings.  God,  that  sittith  in  heaven,  laugheth 
their  choice  to  scorn,  and  rewardeth  their  liberality  as 
it  should.  For  he  suffereth  them  to  have  tame  and 
well-ordered  horses,  but  wild  and  unfortunate  children  ; 
and,  therefore,  in*  the  end,  they  find  more  pleasure  in 
their  horse  than  comfort  in  their  child.' 

The  moral  principle  of  children  ought  to  be  strictly 
attended  to.  They  who  write  of  Japan,  tell  us  that 
these  people,  though  mere  heathen,  take  such  an  ef- 
fectual course  in  the  education  of  their  children,  as  to 
render  a  lie  and  breach  of  faith  above  al\  \\Atv^  o^vswk 
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to  them  i  msomuch  that  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  any 
person  among  them  to  be  taken  in  a  lie,  or  found  guilty 
of  breach  of  faith.  What  a  reproach  is  thi^  to  Chris- 
tians !  How  culcapalde  are  they,  whether  tutors  or  pa- 
rents, who  even  for  once  suffer  a  lie  to  pass  unpunish- 
ed or  unreproyed !  * 

Plato,  in  several  parts  of  his  writings^  lays  down  this 
gr^at  principle :  That  the  end  of  the  education  and  in- 
struction of  youth,  as  well  as  of  government,  is  to  make 
them  better ;  and  that  whosoever  departs  from  this  rule, 
how  meritorious  soever  he  may  otherwise  appear  to  be, 
in  reality,  does  not  deserve  either  the  esteem  or  the  ap- 
probation of  the  public.  This  judgement  that  great  phi- 
losopher gave  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of 
Athens,  who  had  long  governed  the  republic  with  the 
highest  reputation ;  who  had  filled  the  town  with  tem- 
ples, theatres,  statues,  and  public  buildings,  beautified  it 
with  the  most  famous  monuments,  and  set  it  off  with 
ornaments  of  gold ;  who  had  drawn  into  it  whatever  was 
curious  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture,  and  had 
&xed  in  his  works  the  model  and  rule  of  taste  for  all  pos- 
terity : — *  But,'  says  he, '  can  they  name  one  single  man, 
citizen  or  foreigner,  bond'  or  free,  beginning  with  his 
own  children,  whom  Pericles  made  wiser  or  better  by 
all  his  careV  He  very  judiciously  observes,  that  his 
conduct  had,  on  the  contrary,  caused  the  Athenians  to 
degenerate  from  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and  had 
rendered  them  idle,  effeminate  babblers,  busy-bodies, 
fond  of  extravagant  expenses,  and  admirers  of  vanity 
and  superfluity.  From  whence  he  concludes,  that  it  was 
wrong  to  cry  up  his  administration  so  excessively,  since 
he  deserved  no  more  than  a  groom,  who,  undertaking 
the  care  of  a  fine  horse,  had  taught  him  only  to  stumble 
und  kick,  to  be  hard-mouthed,  skittish,  and  vicious. — It 
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is  easy  to  apply  this  to  education :  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ivhat  we  teach  children,  if  we  do  not  learn  them 
to  he  better. 

We  should  be  careful  what  books  we  piit  into  the 
hands  of  children.  All  publications  tending  to  infidel- 
ity, looseness  of  character,  vice,  &c.,  ought  to  be  pro- 
scribed. If  the  Athenian  laws  were  so  delicate,  that 
they  disgraced  any  one  who  showed  an  enquiring  tra- 
veller the  wrong  road,  what  disgrace,  among  Christians, 
should  attach  to  that  tutor,  parent,  or  author,  who,  when 
a  youth  is  enquiring  the  road  to  genuine  and  useful 
knowledge,  directs  him  to  blasphemy  and  unbelief  1 

The  effect  of  a  good  education,  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  is  very  important.  The  late  celebrated  Henry 
Fielding  assured  a  person,  that  during  his  long  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Bow-street,  only  six  Scotchmen 
were  brought  before  him.  The  remark  did  not  proceed 
from  any  national  partiality  in  the  magistrate,  but  was 
produced  by  him  in  proof  of  the  effect  of  a  sober  and 
religious  education,  among  the  lower  ranks,  on  their 
morals  and  conduct. 


EMINENT  PERSONS  RAISED  FROM  LOW  SITU- 
ATIONS. 

This  article,  perhaps,  will  not  be  found  superfluous, 
when  we  consider  that  its  tendency  is  to  encourage 
merit  obscured  by  indigent  circumstances,  and  to  sup- 
press pride  and  vanity  in  any  who,  though,  arrived  at 
the  summit  of  prosperity,  have  forgotten  the  humble 
valley  through  which  they  once  traversed. 

Archbishop  Abbot  was  educated  and  maintained  by 
public  charity.  Tillotson's  father  was  a  weaver,  and 
does  not  appear  to  hare  been  in  circumstaivces^vjffii^^^s^ 
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to  provide  for  his  son.    Pope  Sixtus  V.,  while  he  was 
a  hoyy  was  keeping  a  neighbor's  hogs,  when  a  Francis- 
can friar,  who  had  lost  his  way,  applied  to  him  for  di- 
rection, which  he  gave  with  so  good  a  g^ace,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  offered  his  services  so  earnestly  to  at- 
tend him  as  a  waiting  boy,  provided  he  would  teach     ' 
him  to  read,  that  the  friar  took  him  home  to  his  jcon-    ^ 
vent.    Such  was  his  first  step  to  the  road  of  preferment,   ^* 
which  he  pursued  so  steadily,  that  he  was  admitted  to 
make  his  profession  at  fourteen  years  of  age ;  wa9  or- 
dained a  priest,  by  the  name  of  Father  Montalto,  and  at 
last  arrived  at  the  honour  of  the  Popedom. 
•    On  his  elevation  to  the  tiaray  he  used  to  say,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  pasquinades  that  w^re  made  upon  his  birth, 
that  he  was  domus  natus  tUustriy  born  of  an  illustrious 
house  f  because  the  sun-beam  passing  through  the  bro- 
ken walls  and  ragged  roof,  illustrated  every  corner  of  his 
father's  hut.     The  poor  people  of  Italy,  till  of  late,  have 
been  accustomed  to  excite  in  their  children  an  applica- 
tion to  study,  by  relating  to  them  the  story  of  this  pope. 

Pope  Benedict  XII.  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  whence 
he  came  to  be  called  the  White  Cardinal.  He  never 
forgot  his  former  condition ;  and  when  he  was  upon 
marrying  his  niece,  he  refused  to  give  her  to  the  great 
lord  who  sued  for  her,  and  married  her  to  a  tradesman. 

Libussa,  princess  of  Bohemia,  first  enobled,  and  then 
married,  Primaslaus,  who  before  was  a  plain  husband- 
man. In  remembrance  of  his  former  condition,  he 
preserved  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes.  Being  asked  the 
cause  of  his  doing  so,  he  made  the  following  answer : — 
'I  have  brought  these  shoes  with. me  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  them  up  as  a  monument  in  the  castle  of 
Visegrade,  and  of  exhibiting  them  to  my  successors, 
that  all  may  know  that  the  first  prince  of  Bohemia  was 
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eaHcd  lo  his  high  iKgDity  fromtke  eart  and  the  ploog^^ 
and  that  I  myself,  who  am  elevated  to  a  crowo,  omi^ 
bear  constantly  in  mind-thatl  have  nothing  whereof  to 
be  proud.'  * 

John  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  originally 
very  poor.  Before  he  applied  himself  to  leaming,  he 
stood  candidate  for  the  office  of  parish  clerk  at  Ugbo- 
roiBV,  in  Devonshire,  and  to  his  great  mortification  aa- 
^.her  was  chosen  into  that  jdace.  Such  was  hie  pov- 
erty on  his  first  coming  to  Oxford,  that  he  was  employ- 
ed in  servile  offices  in  the  kitchen  of  Exeter  college 
for  his  sapport.  He  has  been  often  heard  to  say,  that 
if  he  had  been  elected  clerk  of  Ugborow,  he  shpuld 
never  have  been  a  bishop.  He  was  so  far  from  being 
ashamed  of  his  former  poverty,  that  he  kept  the 
leather  breeches  which  he  wore  at  Oxford  as  a  memo- 
rial of  it.    {le  died  29th  July,  1650,  aged  seventy-two 

We  are  told  of  this  great  man,  that,  towards  the  lat^ 
ter  end  of  his  life,  he  sufiered  so  much  from  plunder- 
ing and  seqil^tration,  that  he  was  reduced  to  his  orig- 
inal state  of  ppverty.  A  friend  coming  to  see  him, 
and  saluting  him  in  the  common  form  of  '  how  doth 
your  lordship  do  V  *•  never  better  in  my  life,'  said  he, 
'  only  I  have  too  great  a  stomach ;  for  I  have  eaten 
what  little  plate  the  sequestration  left  me,  I  have  eaten 
a  great  librgqr  of  excellent  books,  I  have  eaiten  a  great 
deal  of  Imen,  much  of  my  brass,  some  of  my  pewter, 
and  now  I  am  come  to  eat  iron  5  and  what  will  come 
next  I  know  not.' 

Isaac  Maddox,  a  famous  English  prelate,  who  was 
bom  of  obscure  parents,  whom  he  lost  while  he  was 
young,  waa  taken  care  of  by  an  aunt,  who  placed  him 
in  a  charity  school,  and  afterwards  put  him  on  trial  to 
a  pastry-cook;  but  before  he  was  bouivA.  vgv^^'BX.vvi^ 
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tbe  master  told  her  that  the  boy  was  not  fit  for  trade; 
that  he  was  continually  reading  books  of  learning, 
above  his  (the  jnaster's)  comprehension  j  and  therefore 
advised  that  she  should  take  him  away,  and  send  him 
back  to '  school)  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination. 
He  was  therefore  sent  to  one  of  the  universities  of 
Scotland;  from  thence  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
rose  from  one  degree  to  another,  until  he  was  made 
taccessively  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  of  Wor- 
cester. 

The  names  of  Parker,  Whitgift,  Grindal,  Potter,  and 
a  vast  number  of  others,  might  here  be  subjoined,  who 
rose  from  humble  situations  in  life ;  but  the  above 
must  suffice.  Let  me,  however,  add,  that  no  kind  of 
calumny  or  disrespect  whatever  should  be  attached  to 
such  characters^  whose  piety  or  talents  have  rendered 
them  conspicuous  in  the  world ;  for,  ^  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing,'  says  one, '  in  the  dispensations  of  the  only 
wise  God,  to  keep  those  persons  hidden  for  a  time  un- 
der the  veil  of  obscurity,  whom  he  intends  shall  make 
the  most  illustrious  appearance  on  earth;  and  that 
those  whom  Infinite  Wisdom  hath  appointed  for  the 
emancipation  or  redemption  of  others,  as  preparatory 
to  that,  shall  themselves  experience  the  hardships  of . 
bondage,  toil,  and  labor,  so  that,  like  the  rising  sun, 
they  may  more  visibly  shed  their  light  upon,  and  sen* 
sibly  communicate  their  usefulness  to,  m  benighted 
world.' 


ENMITY  OVERCOME  BY  LOVE. 

We  read  in  our  own  chronicles  that  Edmund,  sumamed 
Ironside,  (in  whom  England  was  blessed,)  and  Canute, 
tie  jSrst  Danish  king,  after  many  encounters  and  equal 
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ligiits,  at  length  embraced  a  present  agreement,  which 
was  made  by  parting  England  between  them  both,  and 
confirmed  by  oath  and  sacrament,  putting  on  each 
other's  apparel  and  arms,  as  a  ceremony  to  express  the 
atonement  or  reconciliation  of  their  minds,  as  if  they 
had  transferred  their  persons  to  each  other ;  Canute 
became  Edmund,  and  Edmund,  Canute.  Even  such  an 
exchange,  I  may  say,  of  apparel,  is  their  betwixt  Christ 
and  the  pardoned  sinner,  &:c.  Christ  puts  upon  his 
church  his  own  comeliness,  decks  his  bride  with  his 
own  jewels,  as  Isaac  did  Rebecca;  clothes  her  with 
needle  work,  and  makes  her  more  glorious  within  than 
Esther  ever  was  in  all  her  beauty  and  bravery ;  rejoiceth 
over  her  as  the  bridegroom  over  his  bride ;  yea,  is  ra- 
vished in  his  love  to  her,  with  one  of  her  eyes  lifted 
Qp  to  him  in  prayer  and  meditation,  with  one  chain  of 
her  neck,  that  chain  of  his  own  graces  in  her. 


ENVY, 

*  Envy,'  says  Johnson,  *  is,  above  all  other  vices,  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  a  social  being,  because 
it  sacrifices  truth  and  kindness  to  very  weak  tempta- 
tions. He  that  plunders  a  weakhy  neighbor  gains  as 
much  as  he  takes  away,  and  may  improve  his  own  con- 
dition in  the  same  proportion  as  he  impairs  another's ; 
but  he  that  blasts  a  flourishing  reputation,  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  small  dividend  of  additional  fame,  so  small 
as  can  afford  very  little  consolation  to  balance  the  guilt 
by  which  it  is  obtained.' 

**Ba8e  envy  withers  at  another's  joy, 
And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach." 

*  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,'  says  Plutarch,  '  out  of  envy^ 
punished  PhiJojceiiias  the  musiciaUi  because  Ywe  co\)M^^ 
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aiDg ;  and  Plato,  the  philosopher,  because  he»coald  di»- 
pute  better  than  himself.' 

When  Aristides,  so  remarkable  for  his  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  justice,  was  tried  by  the  people  at  Athens, 
and  condemned  to  banishment,  a  peasant,  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  person  of  Aristides,  applied  to  him 
to  vote  against  Aristides.  '  Has  he  done  you  any  wrong,' 
said  Aristides,  '  that  you  are  for  punishing  him  in  this 
manner  V  '  No,'  replied  the  countryman,  '  I  don't  even 
know  him;  but  1  am  tired  and  angry  with  hearing  every 
one  call  him  the  just  J* 

Let  us  watch  against  the  first  rising  of  this  base 
spirit,  and  learn  rather  to  be  thankful  for  what  we  are, 
than  envy  others  because  we  are  inferior  to  them ;  re- 
membering that  we  also  have  our  place  and  excellence 
in  the  scale  of  being.  '  It  should  help  to  keep  us  from 
envying  others,'  says  Henry,  '  when  we  cc^sider  how 
many  there  are  above  whom  we  are  placed.  Instead 
of  fretting  that  any  are  preferred  before  us  in  honor, 
power,  estate,  or  interest,  in  gifts,  graces,  or  useful- 
ness, we  have  reason  to  bless  God,  if  we,  who  are  less 
than  the  least,  are  not  put  hindmost.' 


ETERNITY. 

*Whbn  I  endeavor  to  represent  eternity  to  myself,' 
says  Saurin,  'I  avail  myself  of  whatever  I  can  conceive 
most  long  and  durable.  I  heap  imagination  on  imagi- 
nation,  conjecture  on  conjecture.  First,  I  consider 
those  long  lives  which  all  men  wish,  and  some  attain. 
I  observe  those  old  men  who  live  four  or  five  genera- 
tions, and  who  alone  make  the  history  of  an  age.  I  do 
more :  I  turn  to  ancient  chronicles,  I  go  back  to  the 
patriarchal  age,  and  consider  life  extending  through  d 
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thousand  years;  and  I  say  to  myself,  all  this  is  not 
eternity,  all  this  is  only  a  point  in  comparison  of  eter« 
nity.  Having  represented  to  myself  real  objects,  I  form 
ideas  of  imaginary  ones.  I  gp  from  our  age  to  the  time 
of  publishing  the  gospel,  from  thence  to  the  publication 
of  the  law,  from  the  law  to  the  flood,  from  the  flood  to 
the  creation ;  I  join  this  epoch  to  the  present  time,  and 
I  imagine  Adam  yet  living.  Had  Adam  lived  till  now, 
and  had  he  lived  in  misery,  had  he  passed  all  his  time 
in  a  Are,  or  on  a  rack,  what  idea  must  we  form  of  his 
condition  1  At  what  price  would  we  agree  to  expose 
ourselves  to  misery  so  great's  What  imperial  glory 
would  appear  glorious  were  it  followed  by  so  much 
woe  1  Yet  this  is  not  eternity ;  all  this  is  nothing  in 
comparison  of  eternity !  I  go  farther  still,  I  proceed 
from  imagination  to  imagination,  from  one  supposition 
to  another.  I  take  the  greatest  number  of  years  than 
can  be  imagined.  I  add  ages  to  ages,  millions  of  ages 
to  millions  of  ages.  I  form  of  all  these  one  fixed  num- 
.ber,  and  I  stay  my  imagination.  After  this  I  suppose 
God  to  create  a  world  like  this  which  we  inhabit.  I 
suppose  him  creating  it,  by  forming  one  atom  after 
another,  and  employing  in  the  production  of  each  atom 
the  time  fixed  in  my  calculation  just  now  mentioned ! 
What  numberless  ages  would  the  creation  of  such  a 
world  in  such  a  manner  require !  Then  I  suppose  the 
Creator  to  arrange  these  atoms,  and  to  pursue  the  same 
plan  of  arranging  them  as  of  creating  them.  What 
numberless  ages  would  such  an  arrangement  require  1 
Finally,  I  suppose  him  to  dissolve  and  annihilate  the 
whole,  and  observing  the  same  method  in  this  dissolu- 
lution  as  he  observed  in  the  creation  aiid  disposition  of 
the  whole.     What  an  immense  duration  would  be  con* 
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Mimed!     Yet   this  is  not   eternity;  all  thia  is  only  a 
point  in  comparison  of  eternity  V 

It  was  a  question  asked  of  the  brethren)  both  in  the 
classical  and  provincial  meetings  of  ministers,  twice 
in  the  year,  if  they  preached  the  daties  of  the  times  1 
And  when  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Leighton  did  not,  he 
was  censured  for  this  omission,  but  said,  ^  If  all  the 
brethren  have  preached  to  the  times,  may  not  one  poor 
brother  be  suffered  to  preach  on  eternity  1^ 

A  lady  having  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  at 
cards,  and  in  gay  company,  when  she  came  home,  found 
her  servant  maid  reading  a  pious  book.  She  looked 
over  her  shoulders  and  said, ^ Poor  melancholy  soul! 
what  pleasure  canst  thou  find  in  poring  so  long  over 
that  book  V  That  night  the  lady  could  not  sleep,  but 
lay  sighing  and  weeping  very  much.  Her  servant 
asked  her  again  and  again,  what  was  the  matter  1  At 
length  she  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  said, 
'  0!  it  was  one  word  I  saw  in  your  book  that  troubles 
me :  there  I  saw  that  word  eternity,  0  how  happy 
should  I  be  if  I  were  prepMred  for  eternity !'  The  con- 
sequence of  this  impression  was,  that  she  laid  aside  her 
cards,  forsook  her  gay  company,  and  set  herself  seri- 
ously to  prepare  for  another  world. 

A  religious  man,  drilled  in  all  literature,  was  so  ar- 
dently bent  to  impress  eternity  on  his  mind,  that  he 
read  over  carefully  seven  times  a  treatise  on  eternity, 
and  had  done  it  oftener,  had  not  speedier  death  sum- 
moned him  into  it. 

Awful  as  the  consideration  of  eternity  is,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  consolation^  to  the  righteous.  An  emi- 
nent minister,  after  having  been  silent  in  company  a 
considerable  time,  and  being  asked  the  reason,  signified 
*-^J  the  powers  of  his  mind  had  been  solemnly  ab- 
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sorbed  with  the  thought  of  everlasting  happiness.  ^  0 
my  friends,'  said  he,  with  an  energy  that  surprised  all 
present,  '  consider  what  it  is  to  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord — ^for  ever,  for  ever,  for  ever !' 


EVIL  OVERCOME  BY  GOOD. 

Hb.  Dbering,  a  puritan  minister,  being  once  at  a  public 
dinner,  a  gallant  young  man  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table,  who,  besides  other  vain  discourse,  broke  out 
into  profane  swearing,  for  Which  Mr.  Deering  gravely 
and  sharply  reproved  him.  The  young  man,  taking 
this  as  an  ^^afiront,  immediately  threw  a  glass  of  beer 
in  his  face.  Mr.  Deering  took  no  notice  of  the  insult ; 
but  wiped  his  face,  and  continued  eating  as  before. 
The  young  gentleman  presently  renewed  his  profane 
conversation,  and  Mr.  Deering  reproved  him  as  be> 
fore, — ^upon  which,  but  with  more  rage  and  Tiolence, 
he  flung  another  glass  of  beer  in  his  face.  Mr.  Deer- 
ing  continued  unmoved,  still  showing  his  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  by  beiuring  the  insult  with  Christian  meek* 
aess  and  humble  silence.  This  so  astonished  the 
young  gentleman,  that  he  rose  from  the  table,  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  asked  Mr.  Deering's  pardon ;  and  de- 
clared, that  if  any  of  the  company  offered  him  timilar 
insults,  he  would  stab  them  with  his  swoipd. — Heve  was 
practically  verified  the  New  Testament  maxim — 'be 
not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.' — 
Bom.  xii.  21. 


EXAMPLE. 


Om£  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  doing  good,  and 
impressing  the  minds  of  others,  is  by  f&iL%m\^«« 
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who  exhibits  those  excellencies  in  his  life  which  he 
proclaims  with  his  tongue,  will  appear  the  most  amia- . 
ble,  and  prove  the  most  useful.  A  fine  genius,  a  re- 
tentive memory,  an  eloquent  tongue,  may  be  desirable ; 
but  an  enlightened  mind  and  uniform  life  are  every  way 
superior.  Well-doing  must  be  joined  with  well-think- 
ing, in  order  to  form  the  Christian,  and  constitute  real 
excellency  of  character. 

It  is  observed  of  Ciesar,  that  he  never  said  to  his 
soldiers — '  Ite,'  go  on :  but,  '  Venite,'  come  on,  or  fol-* 
low  me. — So  our  great  Exemplar,  while  he  commands 
us  to  duty,  hath  shown  us  the  way.  '  Follow  me,'  is 
the  divine  injunction.  ' 

Two  architects  were  once  candidates  for  the  building 
a  certain  ten^le  at  Athens.  The  first  harangued  the 
crowd  very  learnedly  upon  the  difi^erent  orders  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  showed  th^m  in  what  many  the  temple 
should  be  built.  The  other  who  got  up  after  him,  only 
observed,  '  That  what  his  brother  had  spoken  he  could 
do  j'  and  thus  he  at  once  gained  the  cause.  So,  how- 
ever excellent  the  discussion  or  profession  of  Christi- 
anity may  be,  the  practice  of  it  is  far  more  so.  ' 

Such  is  the  force  of  example,  that  even  our  enemies 
are  sometimes  penetrated  with  admiration,  and  con- 
strained to  bear  a  testimony  in  our  favor.  It  is  ob- 
served of  Bishop  Jewel,  that  his  affability  of  behavior 
and  sanctity  of  life,  made  a  fierce  and  bigoted  Papist 
sometimes  say  to  him,  '  I  should  love  thee,  Jewel,  if 
thou  wert  not  a  Zuinglian.  In  thy  faith  thou  art  an 
heretic ;  but  surely  in  thy  life  thou  art  an  agel.  Thou 
art  very  good  and  honest,  but  a  Lutheran.' 

Lord  Peterborough,  more  famed  for  wit  than  reli- 
gion when  he  lodged  with  Fenelon,  at  Cambray,  was 
BO  charmed  with  the  piety  andv\itue  kA  iVv^  Ajrchbishop^ 
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Ifait  he  exeUmed  at  parting,  ^If  I  stay  here  any  longer, 
I  shall  become  a  Christian  in  s^^ite  of  myself.' 


EXPERIENCE. 

Lassus  is  reckoned  by  some,  as  one  of  the  wise  men 
of  Greece.  He  was  noted  more  particuly  for  the  la- 
conic answer  he  gave  to  a  man  who  asked  him  what 
ebuld  best  render  life  pleasutt  and  comfortable.  He 
relied,  in  one  word — '  EzPEaisircE.' 

*  I  never,'  said  Luther.  ^  knew  the  meaning  of  God's 
word  till  I  was  afflicted.' 

'  I  well  know  now,'  says  Cecil,  '  what  it  is  to  have 
preached  from  a  text  which  1  did  not  so  mach  as  un- 
derstand, till  it  was  thoroughly  opened  to  me  by  expe- 
rience.' 


FAME,  LOVE  OF. 


Themistocles,  when  a  very  young  man,  was  observed, 
soon  after  the  famous  battle  of  Marathon,  in  which 
MDtiades  obtained  so  much  glory,  to  be  much  alone, 
to  be  very  pensive,  and  unwilling  to  attend  the  usual 
entertainments,  and  even  to  watch  whole  nights.  Be- 
ing Bfked  by  some  of  his  friends  what  was  the  cause 
of  all  this,  he  answered  ,*  The  trophies  of  Miltiades  will 
not  suffer  me  to  sleep.'  Thus  fired  with  a  love  of  glo- 
ry, in  a  few  years  he  became  the  first  man  in  Greece.  * 
Toung  Christians,  faith  presents  to  your  view  far 
greater  glories  than  Greece  could  bestow  on  her  most 
successful  heroes.  The  perishing  honors  of  Miltiades 
and  Themistocles  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed.     Could  tlve;^  ^oit^^^ 
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all  the'pealsares  of  youth  to  have  their  names  enrolled 
in  the  records  of  fame  1 — ^And  cannot  you,  by  the  help 
of  Almighty  grace,  become  a  good  soldier  of  Jesas 
Christ;  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  crown  of  Glory 
that  shall  never  fade  1 


FEMALES,  ANECDOTES  OF. 

Learned  Females. — ^Ladies  have  sometimes  distingnidh 
ed  themselves  as  prodigies  of  learning.  Many  of  tbe 
most  eminet  geniuses  of  the  French  nation  have  been 
of  the  female  sex.  Several  of  our  countrywomen  have 
also  made  a  respectable  figure  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  double  translating  of  Greek, 
without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  of  Latin  every 
afternoon,  attained  to  such  a  perfect  understanding  in- 
both  tongues,  and  to  such  a  ready  utterance  of  Latin, 
and  that  with  such  judgement,  as  there  were  few  in 
either  of  the  universities,  or  elsewhere  in  England, 
that  were  comparable  to  her. 

Of  Lady  Jane  Grey  it  is  said,  that,  beside  her  skill 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  she  was  acquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  also ;  so  as  to  be  able  to  satisfy  her* 
self  in  both  the  originals. 

Mary  Gunitz,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  in  Silesia.  She  learned 
languages  with  amazing  facility,  and  understood  Po- 
lish, German,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek  and  He- 
brew. She  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  with 
equal  ease ;  she  was  skilled  in  history,  physic,  poetry, 
painting,  music,  and  playing  upon  instruments;  and 
yet  these  were  only  an  amusement.  She  more  par- 
ticularly applied  herself  to  the  mathematics,  and  espe 
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eially  to  astronomy,  which  she  naade  her  principal  stu- 
dy, and  was  ranked  in  the  number  of  the  most  able 
astronomers  of  her  time*  Her  astronomical  tables  ac- 
quired her  a  prodigious  reputation. 

Constantia  Grierson,  born  of  poor  parents  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  women  on  record,  though  she  died  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  in  1733.  She  was  an  excellent  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar,  and  understood  history,  divinity, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics.  She  proved  her  skill  in 
Latin,  by  her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Taci- 
tus to  Lord  Carteret,  and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his 
son  ;  to  whom  she  also  addre8se4  a  Greek  epigram. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  at  an  early  period,  is  said  to 
have  pronounced,  with  great  applause,  before  the  whole 
court,  a  Latin  harangue,  in  which  she  proved  that  it 
was  not  unbecoming  the  fair  sex  to  cultivate  letters, 
and  to  acquire  learning.  She  applied  also,  with  grejit 
success,  to  the  study  of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Span- 
ish languages,  which  she  spoke  not  only  with  propriety, 
but  with  fluency  and  ease. 

These  instances  are  not  selected  to  imply  that  a 
learned  education  ought  to  be  given  to  females  in  ge- 
neral. They  are  sufficient,  however,  I  think,  to  decide 
the  controversy  respecting  the  intellectual  talents  of 
women,  compared  with  those  of  men  ;  enough  to  prove 
that  there  are  radical  powers  in  the  female  .s^x  as  well 
as  the  male. 

Females,  however,  would  do  well  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  enlarging  their  minds  with  useful  know- 
ledge. Instead  of  losing  time  by  perusing  those  works 
of  imagination  in  which  so  many  take  delight,  and  by 
which  so  many  are  actually  rendered  dissolute,  how 
much  better  to  see  them  employed  m  aXw4i^Vck%  ^^ 
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-ptges  of  history,  of  grinunar,  of  moraJiity,  of  useful 
litefatare  in  general,  and  of  religion  !  And  here  1  x^an-  ^ 
not  b^p  recommending  to  my  female  readers,  Mrs.  F^ 
Hannah  More's  admirable  Strictures   on  Education,   H 
^  which,'  says  Dr.  Porteus,  tlie  late  Bishop  of  London,  if 
^  present  to  the  reader  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  of  vi 
wholesome  counsel,  of   sagacious  observation,   of  a  Iv 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  female  heart,  of  ^ 
high-toned  morality,  and  genuine  Christian  piety ;  and 
all  this  enliTened  with  such  brilliancy  of  wit,  such    b. 
richness  of  imagery,  suph  variety  and  felicity  of  al-    m 
Insion,  such  neatness  and  elegance  of  diction,  as  are     m 
not,  I  conceive,  easily  to  bie  found  so  combined  and 
blended  together  in  any  other  work  in  the  English 
language.' — See  the  Bishop's  Charge  to  his  Clergy  in 
1798,  1799. 

The  habits  of  industry,  says  an  elegant  female  wri- 
ter, cannot  be  too  early,  too  sedulously  formed*  Let 
not  the  sprightly  and  the  brilliant  reject  industry  as  a 
plebeian  quality ;  as  a  quality  to  be  exercised  only  by 
those  who  have  their  bread  to  earn,  or  their  fortune  to 
make.  It  is  the  quality  to  which  the  immortal  Newton 
modestly  ascribed  his  own  vast  attainments ;  who,  when 
he  was  asked  by  what  means  he  had  been  enabled  to 
'make  that  successful  progress  which  struck  mankind 
with  wonder,  replied  that  it  was  not  so  much  owing  to 
any  super v^r  strength  of  genius,  as  to*  a  habit  of  jmi- 
tient  thinking,  laborious  attention,  and  close  applica- 
tion. Industry  is  the  sturdy  and  hard-woricing  pioneer, 
who,  by  persevering  labor,  removes  obstructions,  over- 
comes difficulties,  clears  intricacies,  and  then  facili- 
tates the  march  an4  aids  the  victories  of  genius.. 

Useful  Femcdes. — ^It  is  said  of  the  wife  of  the  learn- 
ed Budttus,  that,  so  far  from  drawing  him  from  his 
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Studies,  she  was  sedulous  to  animate  him  when  he  lan- 
guished. Ever  at  his  side,  and  ever  assiduous,  eyer 
with  some  useful  book  in  her  band,  she  acknowledged 
herself  to  be  a  most  happy  woman.  Budeus  was  not 
insensible  of  his  singular  felicity:  he  called  her  the 
faithful  companion,  not  of  his  life  only,  but  of  his 
studies*  » 

We  owe,  it  is  said,  to  the  wife  of  Judge  Coke,  and 
her  superiority  of  soul ;  we  owe  to  the  virtue  of  this 
woman,  and  her  disregard  of  selfish  considerations,  in* 
comparison  of  the  honor  and  duty  of  her  husband,  the 
immortal  decision  in  the  case  of  ship-money  ;  a  deci- 
sion which  fixed  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  a  decision  of  more  durable  and  certain  worth 
than  a  thousand  triumphs.  She  told  her  husband,  who 
had  resolved  to  give  his  opinion  for  this  new  claim  of 
prerogative,  that  'She  hoped  he  would  do  nothing 
against  his  conscience,  for  fear  of  any  danger  or  pre-  * 
jttcUce  to  him  or  his  family )  and  that  she  would  be  con- 
tent to  suffer  want  or  any  misery  with  him,  rather  than 
be  an  occasion  for  him  to  do  or  say  any  thing  against  his 
judgment  or  conscience.' — ^Vide  Whitelock's  Memo- 
rials, 25.    Macaulay,  vol.  xi.  p.  22^,  227. 

An  eminent  minister  a  few  years  ago,  in  a  publica- 
tion, declared  to  the  world,  that  he  had  never,  in  any 
particular  business,  acted  contrary  to  the  suggestions 
of  his  wife,  without  having  reason  afterwards  to  re- 
pent of  it. 

Let  me  press  upon  my  fair  readers  to  study  plans  of 
usefulness,  both  as  to  the  body  and  the  mind,  so  that 
their  families,  their  neighbors,  their  friends,  their  coun- 
try, may  be  better  for  them.  While  others  are  weigh- 
tily engaged  in  catching  a  fashion,  or  ad^ustitv^  a  curl^ 
]et  the  object  of  your  cultivation A>e  \\vewxv<^^^^^"KCv^\w^^ 
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the  memory,  the  will,  the  affections,  the  conscience. 
Let  no  part  oi  this  internal  creation  be  unadorned ;  let  it 
sparkle  with  the  diamonds  of  wisdom,  of  prudence,  of 
humility,  of  gentleness.  These  ornaments  alone  will 
confer  dignity,  and  prepare  for  useftilness*' 
it  would  be  a  pleasant  summer  amusement,  says  Mrs. 

*  H.  More,  for  our  young  ladies  of  fortune,  if  they  were 
to  preside  at  such  spinning  feasts  as  are  instituted  at 
Nuneham,  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  industry  in 
their  own  sex.  Pleasurable  anniversaries  of  this  kind 
would  serve  to  combine  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  two 
ideas  which  ought  never  to  be  separated,  but  which 
they  are  not  very  forward  to  unite, — ^thatthe  great  wish 
is  to  make  them  happy  as  well  ad  good. 

It  would  be  a  noble  employment,  observes  the  above- 
mentioned  authoress,  and  well  becoming  the  tender- 
ness of  their  sex,  if  ladies  were  to  consider  the  super- 
intendence  of  the  poor  as  their  immediate  office.  They 
are  peculiarly  fitted  for  .it ;  for,  from  their  own  habits 
of  life,  they  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  do- 
mestic wants  than  the  other  sex ;  and  in  certain  instan- 
ces of  sickness  and  suffering  peculiar  to  themselves, 
they  should  be  expected  to  have  more  sympathy,  and 
they  have  obviously  more  leisure.  There  is  a  certain 
religious  society  distinguished  by  simplicity  of  dress, 
manners,  and  language,  whose  poor  ure,  perhaps,  taken 
better  care  of  than  any  other  ;  and  one  reason  may  be, 
that  they  are  immediately  under  the  inspection  of  the 
women. 

*Do  you  know,'  says  an  ingenious  writer,  'what  we 
most  admire  in  you  1  It  is  not  your  dress  j  we  could 
make  a  beast  fine  with  trappings.  It  is  not  your  abili- 
ties j  itwouldnot.be  your  abilities,  if  you  had  such 

powen  M  aDgeh  have  i  for,  indeed^  \vVv«x  W\  ^  ^TL<i& 
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creature  is  Gabriel  to  usi  a:  fine  speculation,  more 
beautiful  than  the  rainbow  to  look  at  |  bat  what  is  it  to 
us  1  What  we  admire,  and  what  we  ought  to  admire,  in 
man,  is  that  collection  of  fine  feelings  which  make  him 
aliuman  creature,  social  and  useful.  Sympathy  and 
fellow  feeling,  tenderness  of  heart,  and  pity  for  the 
wretched,  compassion  for  your  neighbors,  and  reve- 
rence for  your  God,  the  melting  eye,  the  soothing  tone, 
the  silver  features,  the  ingenious  devices,  the  rapid  ac« 
tions  of  a  soul  all  penetrated  with  reason  and  religion, 
these  are  the  qualities  we  admire  in  you;  O,  I  love  the 
soul  that  must  and  will  do  good,  the  kind  creature  that 
runs  to  the  sick  bed,  I  might  rather  say  bedstead,  of  a 
poor  neighbor,  wipes  away  the  moistjire  of  a  fever, 
smooths  the  clothes,  beats  up  the  pillow,  fills  the 
pitcher,  sets  it  within  reach,  administers  only  a  cup  of 
cold  water ;  but  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
becomes  a  fellow  worker  with  Christ  in  the  administra- 
tion of  happiness  to  mankind.  Peace  be  with  that  good 
soul !  She  also  must  come  in  due  time  into  the  condi- 
tion of  her  neighbor,  and  then  may  the  Lord  strengthen 
her  upon  the  bed  of  languishing,  and,  by  some  kind 
hand  like  her  own,  make  all  her  bed  in  her  sickness.' 

A  tribute  of  respect  might  be  here  paid  to  celebra- 
ted pious  women.  The  names  of  Parr,  Russell,  Rowe, 
Hope,  Glenorbhy,  Huntingdon,  Langham,  Warwick, 
Hastings,  Brooks,  and  a  vast  number  of  others,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  But  for  interesting  accounts  of 
these  illustrious  characters,  see  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of 
Pious  Women,  with  additions,  by  the  Rev,  6.  Jerment. 


FILIAL  AFFECTION. 
*HoNp»  thy  father  and  mother,'  is  patl  oi  V>aaX.  t»Kt^^ 
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law  given  to  mankind,  ever  worthy  to  be  remembeted 
It  becomes  U9  to  revere,  obey,  and  love  them  to  whom 
we  are  so  greatly  indebted.  Disobedience  to  parents 
bath  been  awfully  marked  with  God^s  displeasure, 
while  affection  for  them  ^nd  attention  to  them  have 
been  eminently  sanctioned  by  him  as  the  means  of  pro- 
moting their  felicity  and  our  own  honor  and  esteem. 
So  justly  is  filial  affection  appreciated  by  the  Chinese, 
that  they  erect  public  monuments  and  triumphal 
arches  in  honor  of  those  children^  who  have  given  proof 
of  great  iilial  affection. 

Among  the  multitude  of  persons  who  wpre  pro- 
scribed under  the  second  trumvirate  of  Rome,  were 
the  celebrated  orator  Cicero  and  his  brother  Quint  us. 
The  latter  found  means  to  conceal  himself  so  effectu- 
ally at  home,  that  the  soldiers  could  not  find  him. 
Enraged  at  their  disappointment,  they  put  his  son  to 
the  torture,  in  order  to  make  him  discover  the  place  of 
his  father's  concealment  3  but  filial  affection  was  praof 
against  the  most  exquisite  torments.  An  involuntary 
sigh,  and  sometimes  a  deep  groan,  were  all  that  could 
be  extorted  from  the  youth.  His  agonies  were  in- 
creased ;  but  with  amazing  fortitude  he  still  persisted 
in  his  resolution  of  not  betraying  his  father.  Quintus 
was  not  far  off:  and  it  may  be  imagined,  better  than 
pan  be  expressed,  how  his  heart  must  have  been  af- 
fected with  the  sighs  and  groans  of  a  son  expiring  in 
torture  to  save  his  life.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer ; 
but,  quitting  the  place  of  his  concealment,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  a^ssins,  begging  of  them  to 
put  him  to  death,  and  dismiss  the  innocent  youth.  But 
the  inhuman  monsters,  without  being  the  least  affected 
with  the  tears,  either  of  the  father  or  the  son,  an- 
^w^red  that  tJiey.must  both  die;  the  father  becaus^s  he 
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was  proscribed,  and  the  son  becaiuse  he  had  eonceakd 
the  father.  Then  a  new  contefrt  of  tendemese  arose 
who  should  die  first ;  but  Uiis  thf  aeflassins  soon  deci- 
ded, by  beheading  them  both  at  the  same  time. 

Cinna  undertook  to  get  Pomponius  Strabo  murdered 
in  his  tent,  but  his  sou  saved,  his  life,  which  was  the 
first  remarkable  transaction  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
The  treacherous  Cinua  had  gained  over  one  Terentius, 
a  confident  of  Pompey's  and  prevailed  on  him  to  assas- 
inate  the  Genera],  and^educe  his  troops*  Young  Pom- 
pey being  informed  of  his  design  a  few  hours  before  it 
was  to  be  put  in  execution,  placed  a  faithful  guard 
round  the  prtetorium,  so  that  none  of  the  conspirators 
could  come  near  it.  He  then  watched  all  the  motions 
of  the  camp,  and  endeavored  to  appease  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers  by  such  acts  of  prudence  as  were  worthy  of 
the  oldest  commanders.  However,  some  of  the  mu- 
tineers having  forced  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
camp,  in  order  to  desert  to  Cinna,  the  General's  soq^ 
threw  himself  fiat  on  his  back  in  their  way,  crying  f|tt 
that  they  should  not  break  their  oath,  and  desert  their 
commander,  without  treading  his  body  to  death.  By 
this  means  he  put  a  stop  to  their  desertion,  and  after* 
wards  wrought  so  efiectually  upon  them  by  his  afi*ect- 
ing  speeches  and  engaging  carriage  that  he  reconciled 
them  to  his  father. 

Miltiades,  a  famous  Athenian  commander,  died  in 
prison,  where  he  had  been  cast  for  debt.  His  son  Ci- 
mon,  to  redeem  his  father's  body  fdr  burial,  voluntarily 
submitted  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  room,  where  he 
was  kept  in  chains  till  the  debt  was  paid. 

Epaminondas,  without  all  doubt,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  generals,  and  one  of  the  best  men  Greece  ever 

produced .    Before  him  the  city  o{  Tke^^a  VJ«^*^^'^^^" 
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tingniaiuid  by  any  memorable  action ;  and  after  him  it 
was  not  famous  for  its  virtues  but  its  misfortunes,  till 
it  sunk  into  its  original  obscurity,  so  that  it  saw  its 
glory  take  birth  and  expire  with  this  great  man.  The 
Tjctory  he  obtained  at  Leuctra  had  drawn  the  eyes  and 
admiration  of  all  the  neighboring  people  upon  £pami« 
ttondas,  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  support  of  Thebes, 
as  the  triumphant  conqueror  of  all  Sparta,  as  the  deli- 
verer of  all  Greece ;  in  a  word,  as  the  greatest  duib 
and  the  most  excellent  captaiik  that  ever  was  in  the 
world.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal  applause,  so  ca« 
pable  of  making  the  general  of  an  army  forget  the  man 
for  the  victor,  Epaminondas,  little  sensible  to  so  affect* 
ing  and  so  deserved  a  glory,  said  '  My  joy  arises  from 
my  sense  of  that  which  the  news  of  my  victory  will 
give  my  father  and  my  mother.' 

'  Nothing  in  history  seems  so  valuable  to  me,^  says 
Rollin,  'as .such  sentiments,  which  do  honor  to  human 
nature,  and  proceed  from  a  heart  which  neither  false 
glory  nor  false  greatness  have  corrupted.  I  confess  it 
with  grief,  I  see  these  "noble  sentiments  daily  expire 
amongst  us,  especially  in  persons  where  birth  and  rank 
raise  them  above  oUiers,  who.  too  frequently  are  neither 
good  fathers,  good  sons,  good  husbands,  nor  good 
friends ;  and  who  would  think  it  a  disgrace  to  express 
for  a  father  and  a  mother  the  tender  regard  of  which 
we  have  here  so  fine  an  example  from  the  pagan  above 
mentioned.' 

A  gentleman  of  Sweden  was  condemned  to  suffer 
death  as  a  punishment  for  certain  offences  committed 
by  him  in  the  discharge  of  an  important  public  office, 
which  he  had  filled  for  a  number  of  years,  with  an  in- 
tegrity that  had  never  before  undergone  either  suspi- 
cjon   or  impeacbmcTkU    His  son^  «i  -^oxixVw  ol  ^^MraX 
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eighteen  years  of  age,  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the 
predicament  to  which  the  wretched  author  of  his  being 
was  reduced,  than  he  flew  to  the  judge  who  had  pro- 
nounced the  fatal  decree,  s^nd  throwing  himself  at  his 
feet,  prayed  ^  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  suffer  in  the 
room  of  a  father  whom  he  adored,  and  whose  loss  he 
declared  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  survive.'  The 
mag-istrate  was  thunderstruck  at  this  extraordinary  pro- 
cedure in  the  son,  and  would  hardly  be  persuaded  that 
he  was  sincere  in  it.  ,  Being  at  length  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  the  young  man  actually  wished  for  nothings 
more  ardently  than  to  save  his  father's  life  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own,  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair  to  the  king ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  his 
majesty  immediately  dispatched  back  the  courier,  with 
orders  to  grant  a  free  pardon  to  the  father,  and  to  con- 
fer a  title  of  honor  on  his  incomparable  son.  The  last 
mark  of  royal  favor,  however,  the  youth  begged  leave, 
with  all  humility,  to  decline ;  and  the  motive  for  the 
refusal  of  it  was  not  less  noble  than  the  conduct  by 
which  he  had  deserved  it  was  generous  and  disinter- 
ested. ^  Of  what  avail,'  exclaimed  he, '  could  the  most 
exalted  title  be  to  me,  humbled  as  my  family  already  is 
in  the  dust  1  Alas !  would  it  not  serve  but  as  a  monu- 
ment to  perpetuate  in  the  minds  of  my  countrymen  the 
direful  remembiance  of  an  unhappy  father's  shame!' 
His  Majesty  (the  King  of  Sweden)  actually  shed  tears 
when  this  magnanimous  speech  was  reported  to  him  ; 
and,  sending  for  the  heroic  youth  to  court,  he  appoint- 
ed him  directly  to  the  office  of  his  private  confidential 
secretary. 

Mr.  Robert  Tillotson  went  up  to  London  on  a  visit 
to  his  son,  when  he  was  Dean  of  Cant erbury^  aud^beuv^ 
in  the  dress  of  a  plain  countryman,  was  \ti«\)\\^ftL>s^  ^"^^ 
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of  the  Dean's  servants,  for  inquiring  if  John  TUiotson 
was  at  home.  His  person,  however,  heing  described 
to  the  Dean,  he  immediately  exclaimed,  'It  is  my 
worthy  father:'  and  running  to  the  door  to  receive  him, 
he  fell  down  upon  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  his  ser* 
vants,  to  ask  his  father's  blessing. 

It  is  mentioned,  as  an  amiable  part  of  the  character 
of  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker,  that  he  used  to  say,  '  If  I 
had  no  other  reason  and  motive  for  being  religious,  1 
would  strive  earnestly  to  be  so  for  the  sake  of  my  aged 
mother,  that  I  may  requtre  her  care  of  me,  and  cause 
the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.' 


FLATTERY. 

*  As  there  is  no  character  so  deformed,'  says  Johnson, 
'  as  to  fright  away  from  it  the  prostitutes  of  praise,  so 
there  is  no  degree  of  encomiastic  veneration  which 
pride  has  refused.  The  emperors  of  Rome  suffered 
themselves  to  be  worshipped  in  their  lives  with  altars 
and  sacrifice;  and  in  an  age  more  enlightened,  the 
terms  peculiar  to  the  praise  and  worship  of  the  Su- 
prme  Being  have  been  applied  to  wretches  whom  it  war 
the  reproach  of  humanity  to  number  among  men,  and 
whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered  those  that 
read  or  wrote  their  deification  from  hunting  into  the 
toils  of  justice,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  nature.' 

'  The  only  coin  that  is  most  current  among  mankind 
(says  another)  i&  flattery:  the  only  benefit  of  which  is 
that  by  hearing  what  we  are  not,  we  may  learn  what 
we  ought  to  be.' 

As  Canute  the  Great,  King  of  England,  was  walking 
on  the  sea-shore  at  Southampton,  accompanied  by  his 
courtiers,  who  o^red  him  tVie  gro^^eex  ^«kXX^T^^  fi^iixjv- 
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pmng  him  to  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiquity,  tfnd  u- 
Berting  that  his  power  was  mote  thaa  human,  he  or- 
dered a  chair  to  be  pUced  on  the  beach  while  the  tide 
was  coming  in.  Sitting  down  with  a  majestic  air,  he 
thus  addressed  himself  to  the  s(ea :  <  Thou  sea,  that  ait 
a  part  of  my  dominions,  and  the  land  whereon  I  sit,  )is 
mine  :  no  one  ever  broke  my  ^mmand  with  impunity. 
J,  therefore,  charge  thee  to  came  no  farther  upon  my 
land,  and  not  to  presume  to  wet  either  Hiy  feet  or  my 
roh^  who  am  thy  sovereign*'  But  the  sea,  rolling  «a 
as  before,  and  without  imy  respect,  not  only  wet  the 
skirts  of  his  robe,  but  likewise  splasjied  his  thighal 
On  wluch  he  rose  up  suddenly,  ,and,  addressing  himself 
to  his  attendants,  upbraided  them  with  their  ridiculoua 
flattery,  and  very  judiciously  expatiated  on  the  narrow 
and  limited  power  of  the  greatest  monarchs  on  earth. 

A  flatterer  one  day  complimented  Alphonso  V.  in  the 
the  following  words : — '  Sire,  you  are  not  only  a  king 
like  others,  but  you  are-also  the  brother,  the  nephew, 
and  the  son  of  a  king/  '  Well,'  replied  the  monarch, 
'  what  do  all  these  vain  titles  prove  1  That  I  hold  the 
crown  from  my  ancestors,  without  ever  having  done 
any  thing  to  deserve  it/ 

His  majesty,  King  James  the  First,  once  asked 
Bishop  Andrews  and  Bishop  Neale  the  following  ques- 
tion:— *My  lords,  cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money 
when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  formality  in  Parlia* 
ment  V  Bishop  Neale  readily  answered,  ^  God  forbid, 
sir,  hut  you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.' 
Whereupon  the  king  turned,  and  said  to  Bishop  An* 
drews — *Well,  my  lord,  what  say  youV  'Sir,'  re- 
plied the  bishop,  *■  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parlia- 
mentary cases.'  The  king  answered,  ^  No  puts  oflT,  my 
lord :  answer  ma  presently.'     'Then, S\t,^   «KA\\fe^^\ 
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think*  it  lawful  for  yoa  to  take   my   brother  Neale's 
money,  for  he  offers  it.' 

It  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  even  good  men  have 
been  guilty  of  extravagant  adulation  and  ridiculous 
flattery.  Thus  Archbishop  Abbot,  who  manifested 
such  great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  speaking  of 
his  royal  master  King  James  I.,  says,  '  Whose  life  hath 
^eii  «o  immaculate  and  unspotted,  &c.,  that  even  mal* 
ice  itself,  which  leaves  nothing  unsearched,  could 
never  find  true  blemish  in  it,  nor  cast  probable  asper- 
sion on  it.  Zealous  as  a  David ;  learned  and  wise ;  the 
Solomon  of  our  age ;  religious  as  Josias ;  careful  of 
spreading  Christ's  faith  as  Constantine  the  Great ;  just  * 
as  Moses ;  imdeflled  in  all  his  ways  as  a  Jehoshaphat 
mnd  Hezekiah ;  full  of  clemency  as  another  Theodo- 
sius.'  If  Mr.  Walpole  had  seen  this  passage,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  said  that  '  Honest  Abbot  could 
not  flatter.' 

The  following  passages  from  the  Bishop  of  Downe's 
sermon,  and  a  letter  from  General  Digby  to  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond,  show  the  impious  nonsense,  as  well  as  flat- 
tery, that  was  preached  and  propagated  after  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  *  The  person  now  murdered,'  says  the 
Bishop,  *  was  not  the  Lord  of  Glory,  but  a  glorious 
Lord,  Christ's  own  vicar,  his  lieutenant  and  vicegerent 
here  on  earth.  [One  would  imagine  he  was  speaking 
of  his  Holiness  of  Rome.]  Albeit  he  was  inferior  to 
Christ  as  man  is  to  God,  yet  was  his  privilege  of  invio- 
lability far  more  clear  than  was  Christ's  j^.ior^ Christ 
was  not  a  temporal  prince,  his  kingdom  was«»pt^'^hia 
world  5  and,  therefore,  when  he  vouchsafed  td'^tne 
into  this  world,  and  to  become  the  Son  of  Maxi^he  did 
subject  himself  to  the  law  5  but  our  gracious  sovereign 
was  well  known  to  be  a  tempoxal  i^xuv<ie^  a  free  mon- 
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arch,  to  whom  they  did  owe  and  had  sworn  allegiance. 
The  parliament  is  the  great  council,  and  hath  acted 
more  against  the  Lord  and  Sovereign  than  the  other 
^d  against  Christ.  The  proceedings  against  our  Sove- 
reign were  more  illegal^  and  in  many  things  more  criielJ 
'From  the  creation  of  the  world,'  says  General 
Digl^y?  '^^  ^^^  accursed  day  of  this  damnable  murder, 
nothing  parallel  to  it  was  ever  heard  of.  Even  the 
crucifying  our  blessed  Saviour,  if  we  consider  him  only 
in  human  nature,  did  nothing  equal  this,'  A?c.,  &c. 
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There  was  a  certain  nobleman,  says  Bishop  Hall,  who 
kept  a  fool,  to  whom  he  one  day  gave  a  staff,  with  a 
charge  to  keep  it  till  he  should  meet  with  one  who  was 
a  greater  fool  than  himself:  not  many  years  after,  the 
nobleman  fell  sick,  even  unto  death.  The  fool  came  to 
see  him:  his  sick  lord  said  to  him,  'I  must  shortly 
leave  you.' — '  And  whither  are  you  going  V  said  the 
fool.  '  Into  another  world,'  replied  his  lordship. — '  And 
when  will  you  come  again  1  Within  a  month  1'  '  No.* 
'Withinayearl'    *  No  !'—« When  then  V    '  Never  V-- 

*  Never !'  said  the  fool :  *  and  what  provision  hast 
made  for  thy  entertainment  there,  whither  thou  go< 

*  None  at  all.'— *  No !'  said  the  fool, '  none  at  all !  Here, 
then,  take  my  staff;  for  with  all  my  folly,  I  am  neit 
guilty  of  any  such  folly  as  this:* 
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*  All  that  is  great  and  good  in  the  universe  is  on  the 
side  of  clemency  and  mercy.  If  we.  look  into  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  we  shall  find  that,  m  evex^  «l%^^^^^^ 
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who  haVe  been  respected  as  worthy,  have  been  distin- 
guished for  this  virtue.  Revenge  dwells  in  little  minds: 
a  noble  and  magnanimous  spirit  is  superior  to  it.  t/ol- 
lected  within  itself,  it  stands  unmoved  by  the  impotent 
assaults  of  our  enemies ;  and  with  generous  pity,  rather 
than  with  anger,  looks  dovm  on  their  unworthy  con- 
duct. It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  greatest  man  on 
earth  can  no  sooner  commit  an  injury  than  a  good  man 
ean  make  himself  greater  by  forgiving  it.' 

Anger  and  revenge  are  uneasy  passional  ^henee,' 
aays  Seed,  '  it  appears  that^he  command  of  loving  our 
enemies,  which  has  been  thought  a  hard  saying,  and  im- 
possible to  be  fulfilled,  is  really  no  more,  when  resolv- 
fi^  into  its  first  principles,  than  bidding  ua  to  be  al 
j»eace  with  ourselves,  which  we  eannot  be,  so  long  as 
we  continue  at  enmity  with  others.' 

The  heathens  themselves  saw  the  reasonableness  of 
the  spirit  which  we  are  now  inculcating,  and  approved 
of  it.  It  is  said  concerning  Julius  Ciesar,  that  upon 
any  provocation  he  would  repeat  the  Soman  alphabet 
before  he  suffered  himself  to  speak,  that  he  might  be 
more  just  and  calm  in  his  resentments  3  and  also  that 
he  could  forget  nothing  but  wrongs,  and  remember 
nothing  but  benefits.  . 

*It  becomes  a  man,'  says  the  Emperor  Antonius,  *to 
love  even  those  that  offend  him.'     '  A  man  hurts  him- 

« 

self,'  says  Epictetus,  'by  injuring  me  :  and  what  then*? 
Shall  I  therefore  hurt  myself  by  injuring  him  V  *  In 
benefits,'  says  Seneca,  *  it  is  a  disgrace  to  be  outdone ; 
in  injuries  to  get  the  better.'  Another  heathen,  when 
he  was  angry  with  some  one,  said  to  him,  '  I  would 
beat  thee,  but  I  am  angry.' 

Philip,  the  King  of  Macedon,  discovered  great  mo- 
deration, even  when  he  was  spoken  to  in  shocking  and 
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injurious  terms.  At  the  close  of  an  audience  which  he 
gave  to  some  Athenian  ambassadors,  who  were  come 
to  complain  of  some  act  of  hostility,  he  asked  whether 
he  could  do  them  any  service.  '  The  greatest  serviqe 
thou  couldst  do  us,'  said  Demochares,  *  would  be  to 
hang  thyself.'  Philip,  though  he  perceived  all  the  pei^ 
sons  present  were  highly  offended  at  these  words,  mad^ 
the  following  answer,  with  the  utmost  calmness  of 
temper :  '  Go,  tell  your  superiors,  that  those  who  dare 
make  use  of  such  insolent  language  are  more  haughty 
and  less  peaceably  inclined  (Jian  those  who  can  forgive 
them.' 

It  is  recorded  to  the  honor  of  Edward  III.  that  one 
day,  being  laid  down  upon  the  bed,  one  of  his  domes* 
tics,  who  did  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  room,  stole, 
some  money  out  of  a  chest  he  (ound  open,  which  the  kiqg 
let  him  carry  off  without  saying  a  word.  Presently 
after  the  boy  returned  to  make  a  second  attempt :  the 
king  called  out  to  him,  without  any  violence'  of  pas* 
sion,  ^  Sirrah,  you  had  best  be  satisfied  with  what  you 
have  got ;  for  if  my  chamberlain  come  and  catch  you, 
he  wiU  not  only  take  away  what  you  have  stolen,  but 
also  whip  you  severely.'  The  chamberlain  eoming  in 
and  missing  the  money,  fell  into  a  great  rage ;  but  the 
king  calmly  said  io  him,  'Be  content;  the  chest  should 
not  have  been  left  open.  The  temptation  was  too 
strong  for  the  poor  youth:  he  wanted  money  more 
than  we  do,  and  there  is  still  enough  left  for  us.' 

There  was  one  who  did  Sir  Matthew  Hale  a  great  in- 
jury, who,  coming  afterwards  to  him  for  hi?  advice  in 
the  settlement  of  his  estate,  he  gave  it  very  frankly  to 
him,  but  would  accept  of  no  fee  for  it ;  and  thereby 
showed  both  that  he  could  forgive  as  a  Christian^  and 

that  he  had  the  soul  of  a  gentleman  \u  \\\ia,TkoX.  \.o  \>is» 
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money  of  one  who  had  wronged  him  so  heinously. 
When  he  was  asked  by  one  how  he  could  use  a  man  so 
kindly  who  had  wronged  him  so  much,  his  answer  was, 
He  thanked  God,  he  had  learned  to  forget  injuries. 

Mr.  Burkitt  observes  in  his  journal,  that  some  per- 
ilons  would  never  have  had  a  particular  share  in  his 

.  prayers,  but  for  the  injuries  they  had  done  him.  This 
reminds  me  of  an  exemplary  passage  concerning  Mr. 
Lawrence's  once  going,  with  some  of  his  sons,  by  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  that  had  been  injurious  to  him: 
he  gave  a  charge  to  his  sons  to  this  purpose,  *That 
they  should  never  think  or  speak  amiss  of  that  gentle- 
man, on  account  of  any  thing  he  had  done  against  him : 
but,  whenever  they  went  by  his  house,  should  lift  up 
their  hearts  in  prayer  to  God  for  him  and  his.  family.' 
This  good  man  had  learnt  to  practice  that  admirable 
precept  of  our  Lord,  *Pray  for  them  which  despitefuUy 
jise  you  and  persecute  you.' 

Of  Mr.  John  Henderson  it  is  observed,  that  the  old- 
est of  his  friends  never  beheld  him  otherwise  than 
calm  and  collected  :  it  was  a  state  of  mind  he  retained 
under  all  circumstances.  During  his  residence  at  Ox- 
ford, a  student  of  a  neighboring  college,  proud  of  his 
logical  acquirements,  was  solicitous  of  a  private  dispu- 
tation with  the  renowned  Henderson:  some  mutual 
friends  introduced  him,  and  having  chosen  his  subject, 
they  conversed  for  some  time  with  equal  candor  and 
moderation:  but  Henderson's  antagaonist,  perceiving 
his  confutation  inevitable,  (forgetting  the  character  of 
a  gentleman,  and  with  a  resentment  engendered  by  his 
former  arrogance,)  threw  a  full  glass  of  wine  in  his 
face.  Henderson,  without  altering  his  features,  or 
changing  his  position,  gently  wiped  his  face,  and  then 
coolly  replied^  'This,  Sir,  is  a  digression:  now  for  the 

argument.^ 
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A  gentleman  once  went  to  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot  (Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,)  under 
the  impression  of  great  wrath  and  indignation  at  a 
real  injury  he  had  received  from  a  person  high  in  the 
political  world,  and  which  he  was  meditating  how  to 
resent  in  the  most  effectual  mluiner.  After  relating  th# 
particulars,  he  asked  Sir  Eardley  if  he  did  not  think  it 
would  he  manly  to  resent  it.  '  Yes,'  said  the  knight, 
^  will  be  manly  to  resent  it,  but  it  will  be  God-like  to 
forgive  it.'  The  gentleman  declared  that  this  had  such 
an  instantaneous  effect  upon  him,  that  he  came  away 
quite  a  different  man,  and  in  a  very  different  temper 
from  that  in  which  he  went« 

'  Let  nothing,'  says  one, '  be  done  too  suddenly  or 
angrily :  let  us  be  men  of  thoughts.  It  was  the  habit 
of  more  than  one  holy  man,  not  to  give  a  reply  to  any 
important  query  before  he  had  made  a  pause,  aniLput 
np  a  silent  ejaculation ;  and  a  steady  person  used  to 
stop  another,  inconsiderately  hasty,  with,  '  Pray  stay  a 
little^  and  we  shall  have  done  the  sooner.^ 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Frome  was  a  man  of 
peace.  He  was  asked  one  day  by  a  fHend,  '  How  he 
kept  himself  from  being  involved  in  quarrels  V  He  an- 
swered, '  By  letting  the  angry  person  always  have  the 
quarrel  to  himself.'  This  saying  «eems  to  have  had 
some  influence  on  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town ; 
for  when  a  quarrel  has  been  likely  to  ensue,  they  have 
said,  *  Come,  let  us  remember  old  Mr.  Clark,  and  leave 
the  angry  man  to  quarrel  by  himself.'  If  this  maxim 
were  followed,  it  would  be  a  vast  saving  of  expense, 
of  comfort,  and  of  honor,  to  thousands  of  the  human 
race. 
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DEATH,  ETC. 

What  vast  extremes  characterise  the  mind  of  man! 
While  some  tremble  at  the,  shaking  of  a  leaf,  and  die 
in  the  very  thought  of  danger,  others  possess  not  only- 
strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  bear  the  difficulties  of 
life,  but  shrink  not  at  the  very  approach  of  death  itself. 
Anaxarchus,  the  philosopher,  having  sharply  reprov- 
ed Nicrocean,  and  being  by  him  ordered  to  be  beaten 
to  death  mth  iron  mallets,  said, '  Strike,  strike  on ;  thou 
mayest  break  in  pieces  this  vessel  of  Anaxarchus,  but 
Anaxarchus  himself  thou  canst  not  touch.'  So  Socra- 
tes is  reported  to  have  cried  out,   when  persecuted, 

*  Anytas  and  Meletus,'  said  he,  ^  can  kill  me,  but  they 
cannot  hurt  me.' 

When  a  handful  of  Spartans  undertook  to  defend  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  against  the  whole  army  of  Persia, 
so  prodigious,  it  was  reported^  were  the  multitude  of 
the  Persians,  that  the  very  flight  of  their  arrows  would 
intercept  the  shining  of  the  sun.  'Then,'  said  Diene- 
ces,  one  of  the  Spartan  leaders,  '  we  shall  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  fighting  in  the  shade.' 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  news  was  brought 
to  King  Henry's  camp,  that  the  French  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous ;  that  they  would  bring  into  the  field 
more  than  six  times  the  number  of  the  English  troops  ; 
to  which  the  brave  Captain  Gam  immediately  replied, 

•  Is  it  so  1  Then  there  are  enough  to  be  cut  in  pieces, 
enough  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away.' 

Sir  Thomas  More,  sometime  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  sovereign,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower :  on  which  occasion  the  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  made  an  apology  for  the  diet,  lodg^ 
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iBg,  and  accommodations,  as  unsuitable  to  the  dignity 
ot  so  great  a  man.  'No  apology,  Sir,'  replied  the 
courtly  prisoner  ;  '  I  don't  question  but  I  shall  like  your 
accommodations  very  well ;  and  if  you  once  hear  me 
complain,  I  give  you  free  leave  to  tarn  me  out  of 
doors.' 

Sir  John  Lisle,  a  royalist  in  the  civil  wars,  was  sen- 
tenced to  death  after  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  seige 
of  Colchester.     This  brave  man,  having  tenderly  em- 
braced the  corpse  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  his  departed 
friend,  immediately  presented  himself  to  the  soldiers 
who  stood  ready  for  his  execution.    Thinking  that  they 
stood  at  too  great  a  distance,  he  desired  them  to  come 
nearer.     One  of  them  said,  '  I  warrant  you,  Sir,  we 
diall  hit  you.'     He  replied,  with  a  smile,  '  Friends,  I 
have  been  nearer  you  when  you  have  missed  me.' 

Richard  L,  King  of  England,  having  invested  the 
castle  of  Chains,  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  with  an  ar- 
row; an  unskilful  surgeon,  endeavoring  to  es^tract 
the  weapon,  mangled  the  flesh  in  such  a  manner,  that 
a  gangrene  ensued.  The  castle  being  taken,  and  per- 
ceiving he  should  not  live,  he  ordered  Bertram  De 
Gourdon,  who  had  shot  the  arrow,  to  be  brought  to  his 
presence^  Bertram  being  come,  *  What  harm,'  said  the 
king,  '  did  I  ever  do  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  kill  me  V 
The  other  replied,  with  great  magnanimity  and  cou- 
age,  '  You  killed,  with  your  own  hand,  my  father  and 
two  of  my  brothers,  and  you  likewise  designed  to  have 
killed  me.  You  may  now  satiate  your  revenge.  I 
should  cheerfully  suffer  all  the  torments  that  can  be  in- 
flicted, were  I  sure  of  having  delivered  the  world  of  a 
tyrant  who  filled  it  with  blood  and  carnage.' 

This  bold  and  spirited  answer  struck  Richard  with  re- 
morse.   He  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  presented  with 
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one  hundred  shillings,  and  set  at  liberty :  but  one  of 
the  king's  friends,  like  a  true  ruffian,  ordered  him  to 
be  flayed  alive. 

Anne  De  Montmorency,  a  peer,  marshal,  and  con- 
stable of  France,  being  wounded  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Denis,  and  a  cordelier  attempting  to  prepare  him  fof 
death,  when  he  was  covered  with  blood  and  wounds, 
he  said,  in  a  firm  and  steady  voice^  ^Do  you  think 
that  a  man  who  has  lived  nearly  eighty  years  with 
honor  has  not  learned  to  die  for  a  quarter  of  anhourl' 

But  <^  all  the  instances  of  fortitude  and  contempt  of 
death,  none  are  to  be  compared  with  those  who  have 
suffered  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  for  such  is  the 
peculiar  excellency  of  the  system,  that  its  true  adhe- 
rents have  not  only  thought  it  their  honor  to  live  un- 
der its  influence,  but  their  privilege  to^  die  for  its  de- 
fence. Martyrs,  indeed,  have  been  found  in  almost 
every  cause  3  but  none  have  been  ever  so  signally  sup- 
ported, or  have  died  so  nobly,  as  the  martyrs  of  Christ. 
Some  instances,  perhaps,  are  found  of  their  courting 
death,  when  they  might  have  avoided  it ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, they  have  been  men  whose  lives  bore  striking  tes- 
timonies in  favor  of  that  truth  which  they  sealed  by 
their  deaths.  *  Blessed  are  they,'  says  our  Lord,  '  who 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake,  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  They  preferred  truth  to  ease, 
liberty  of  conscience  to  hypocrisy,  and  the  glory  of 
their  Master  before  the  honor  of  man.  They  chose 
rather  to  sufier  af&ii^tion  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin,  which  were  but  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the  re* 
proaches  of  Christ  greater  than  the  treasures  of  the 
world.  Happy  they,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  wor- 
thy. Peace  be  with  all  ihem  who  are  not  ashamed  to 
live  nor  afaid  to 'die  in  the  defence  of  Christianity! 
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We  shall  here  select  a  few  instances  of  Christian 
fortitude  in  the  hour  of  death. 

When  the  executioner  ^ent  behind  Jerome  of  Prague 
to  set  fire  to  the.  pile,  ^  Come  here,'  said  the  martyr, 
'and  kindle  it  before  my  eyes  ;  for  if  1  dreaded  such 
a  sight,  I  should  never  have  come  to  this  place,  when  I 
had  a  free  opportunity  to  escape.'  The  fire  was  kin- 
dled and  he  then  sung  a  hymn,  which  was  soon  finished 
by  the  encircling  fiames. 

Thomas  Bilney  suffered  at  Norwich  in  the  year 
1531.  The  night  before  he  suffered,  he  put  his  finger 
into  the  fiame  of  a  candle,  as  he  had  often  done  before, 
and  said,  'I  feel  by  experience,  that  the  fire  is  hot ;  yet 
I  am  persuaded  by  God's  holy  word,  and  by  the  expe* 
rience  of  some  spoken  of  in  it,  that  in  the  fiame  they 
felt  no  heat,  and  in  the  fire  no  consumption ;  and  I  be* 
Here,  that  though  the  stubble  of  my  body  shall  be 
wasted,  yet  my  soul  shall  thereby  be  purged  ;  and  that, 
after  short  pain,  joy  unspeakable  will  follow.' 

As  he  was  led  forth  to  the  place  of  execution,  one 
of  his  friends  spoke  to  him^  praying  to  God  to 
strengthen  him,  and  to  enable  him  patiently  to  endure 
Ids  torments  :  to  whom  he  answered,  with  a  quiet  and 
pleasant  countenance,  '  When  the  mariner  undertakes 
a  voyage,  he  is  tossed  on  the  billows  of  the  troubled 
seas ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all,  he  beareth  up  his  spirits 
with  this  consideration,  that  ere  long  he  shall  come 
into  his  quiet  harbor :  so,'  added  he,  '  I  am  now  sailing 
upon  the  troubled  sea,  but  ere  long  my  ship  shall  be  in 
a  quiet  harbor  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  through  the  grace 
of  God,  I  shall  endure  the  storm  /  only  I  would  entreat 
you  to  help  me  with  your  prayers.' 

John  Lambert  suflfered  in  the  year  1538.  No  man 
was  used  at  the  stake  with  more  cruelty  than  this  holy 
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martyr.  They  burned  ]^ip.  with  a  slow  fire  by  inches  $ 
for  if  it  kindled  higher  an^  stronger  than  they  chose, 
they  removed  it  away-  When  his  legs  were  burnt  off, 
and  his  thighs  wore  mete  stumps  in  the  fire^^they  pitch- 
ed his  poor  body  upon  pikes^  and  lacerated  his  broiling 
flesh  with  their  halberts.  But  God  was  with  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  flame,  and  supported  him  iu  all  the 
anguish  of  nature.  Just  before  he  expired,  he  lifted  up 
such  hands  as  he  had,  all  flaming  with  fire,  and  cried 
out  to  the  people  with  his  dying  voice,  with  these  glo- 
rious words,  ^JSTone  but  Christ!  JVone  but  Christ  P  He 
was  at  last  beat  down- into  the  fire,  and  expired* 

When  George  Wishart  was  brought  to  the  stake,  the 
executioner  upon  his  kiiees,  said,  ^  Sir,  I  pray  you  for- 
give me,  for  I  am  not  the  cause  of  your  death.'  Wish* 
art,  calling  him  to  him,  kissed  his  cheeks  saying, '  Lq  : 
here  is  a  token  that  I  forgive  thee  i  my  heart  do  thine 
ofllce.'  He  was  then  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire 
kindled.  The  captain  of  the  castle,  coming  near 
him,  bade  him*  be  of  good  courage,  and  to  beg  for  him 
the  pardon  of  his  sin  3  to  whom  Wishart  said,  ^  This 
fire  torments  my  body,  but  no  whit  abates  my  spirits.' 
Then,  looking  towards  the  cardinal,  he  said,  'He,  who 
in  such  state  from  that  high  place,  feeds  his  eyes  with 
my  torments,  within  a  few  days  shall  be  hanged  out  at 
that  same  window,  to  be  seen  with  as  much  ignominy 
as  he  now  leans  thete  with  pride  i*  and  so  his  breath 
being  stopped,  he  was  consumed  by  the  fire,  near  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  year  1546.  This  prophecy 
was  fulfilled,  when,  after  the  cardinal  was  slain,  the  pro- 
vost, raising  the  town,  came  to  the  castle  gates,  crying, 
*  What  have  you  done  with  my  Lord  Cardinal  1  Where 
is  my  Lord  Cardinal  1'  To  whom  they  within  answer- 
ed, '  Return  to  your  houses,  for  he  hath  received  his 
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reward,  and  will  troutie  the  w^rld  no  ni6re;'  but  they 
gtill  cried,  *  We  will  never  depart  till  we  see  him.'  The 
Leslies  then  hung  him  out  at  that  wiQdow,'to  show  that 
he  was  dead :  and  .^o  the  people  departed. 

Mr.  Laurence  Saunders,  who  was  executed  the  8th 
of  February,  1555,  when  he  came  to  the  place,  fell  on 
the  ground,  and  prayed;  and  then  crrose,  and  took  the 
stake  in  his  arms  to  which  he  was  to  be  chained,  and 
kissed  it,  sayings  ^Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ!  wel* 
come  everlasting  life  V 

Mr.  John  Bradford  was  taken  into  Smithfield  with  a 
strong  guard  of  armed  men.    When  he  came  to  the 
place  where  he  was  to  suffer,  he  fell  on  his  face  and 
prayed;  after  which  he  took  a  faggot,  and  kissed  it, 
and  the   stake   likewise.    Then,  having  put   off  his 
clothes,  he  stood  by  the  stake,  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
and  hands  towards  heaven,  said,  '  0  England,  England, 
repent  of  thy  sins,  repent  of  thy  sins ;  beware  of  ido- 
latry ;  beware  of  antichrists ;   take  heed  they  do  not 
deceive  you.'     Then  he  turned  his  face  to  John  Leaf, 
a  young  man  about  twenty  years  old,  who  suffered  with 
him,  and  said,  ^  Be  of  good  comfopt,  brother,  for  we 
shall  sup  with  the  Lord  this  night.'     He  then  embraced 
the  reeds,  and  said,  '  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is 
the  way,  that  leadeth  to  life  eternal ;  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it.'     After  Which  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake, 
and  burnt,  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1555.     He  ended  his  life  like  a  lamb,  without  the  least 
alteration  of  countenance,  and  in  the  prime  of  his 
days. 

When  Bishops  Latimer  and  Ridley,  who  were  burnt 
on  the  north  side  of  Oxford,  the  16th  of  October,  1555, 
were  brought  to  the  stake,  Latimer  lifted  up  his  eyes 
with  a  sweet  and  amiable  countenance,  saying,  '  Fidelis 
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est  Deua,'  ice, ;  i.  e.  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suf* 
fer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  which  we  ^re  able. 
When  they  -were  brought  to  the  £re,  on  a  spot  of 
ground  on  the  north  of  Baliol  College,  where,  after  an 
abusive  sermon^  being  told  by  an  officer  that  they  might 
now  make  ready  (or  the  stake,  Latimer,  having  thrown 
off  his  prison  attire,  appeared  in  a  shroud  prepared  for 
the  purpose;  'And  whereas  before,' says  Mr. Fox,  'he 
seemed  a  withered  and  crooked  old  man,  he  stood  now 
bolt  upright,  as  comely  a  father  as  one  might  lightly 
behold.'  Being  thus  ready  he  recommended  his  soul 
to  God,  and  delivered  himself  to  the  executioner,  say- 
ing to  the  Bishop  of  London, '  We  shall  this  day,  bro- 
ther, light  such  a  candle  in  England  as  shall  never  be 
put  out.' 

Archbishop  Crannaer,  who  had  recanted  through  fear 
of  death,  and  finding,  after  all,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  burn  him,  when  brought  to  the  stake,  held 
out  his  right  hand,  and  said,  '  This  is  the  hand  that 
wrote,  and  therefore  it  shall  first  suffer  punishment.' 
Fire  being  applied  to  him,  he  stretched  it  out  into  the 
flame  and  held  it  there  unmoved,  except  that  once  he 
wiped  his  face  with  it,  till  it  was  consumed :  crying 
with  a  loud  voice, '  This  hand  hath  offended  f  and  of- 
ten repeating, '  This  unworthy  right  hand !'  At  last  the 
fire  getting  up,  he  soon  expired,  never  stirring  nor  cry- 
ing out  all  the  while  i  only  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to 
heaven,  and  repeating  more  than  once, '  Lord  Jesus^  re- 
ceive my  spirit !'  He  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age. 

Monsieur  Homel  was  pastor  of  the  Protestant  church 
at  Vivaretz,  in  the  province  of  Ccvennes,  in  France, 
and  was  with  peculiar  cruelty  broken  upon  the  wheel 
at  Tournon,  a  city  in  the  same  province,  October, 
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1683.  The  following  account  was  written  by  an  eye 
and  ear  witness,  who  declared  he  had  trembled,  and  his 
hair  stood  upright,  at  the  rembrance  of  it. 

*'  I  count  myself  happy,*  said  this  saint  at  his  execu- 
tion, Hhat  I  can  die  in  my  Master's  quarrel.    What! 
would  my  gracious  Redeemer  descend  from  heaven  to 
earth,  that  I  might  ascend   from   earth  to  heaven  1 
Would  he  undergo  an  ignominious  death,  that  I  might 
be  possessed  of  a  most  blessed  life  1      Verily  if,  after 
all  this  to  prolong  a  frail  and  miserable  life,  I  should 
lose  that  which  is  everlasting,  should  I  not  be  a  most 
ungrateful  wretch  to  my  God,  and  a  most  cruel  opposer 
of  my  own  happiness  1     No,  no ;  the  die  is  cast,  and  I 
am  immoveable  in  my  resolution.     I  breathe  after  that 
hour :  0 !  when  will  that  good  hour  come,  that  will  put 
a  period  to  my  present  miserable  life,  and  give  me  the 
enjoyment  of  one  which  is  infinitely  blessed  1     Fare* 
well,  my  dear  wife  !  I  know  your  tears,  your  continual 
sighs,  hinder  your  bidding  me  adieu  !    Don't  be  troubled 
at  this  wheel  upon  which  I  must  expire  f  'tis  to  me  a 
triumphal  chariot  which  will  carry  me  to  heaven.     I 
see  heaven  opened,  and  my  sweet  Jestts  with  his  out- 
stretched arms  ready  to  receive  me ;  for  he  is  the  di- 
vine spouse  of  my  soul. 

*  I  am  leaving  the  world,  in  which  is  nothing  but  ad- 
versity, in  order  to  get  into  heaven,  and  enjoy  ever- 
lasting felicity.  You  shall  come  to  me ;  I  shall  never 
come  back  to  you  !  All  that  I  recommend  to  you  is, 
to  educate  our  dear  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  to 
be  careful  that  they  swerve  not  from  the  way  pre- 
scribed to  them  in  the  holy  scriptures.  I  have  be- 
queathed them  a  little  formulary  for  their  instruction, 
to  the  end  that,  if  ever  they  be  brought  into  tke  like 
condition   with  myself,  they  may  undergo  it   coura- 
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geouflly,  and  be  confident  in  the  goodness  of  out  God, 
who  will  send  the  Divine  Comforter  to  strengthen 
them  in  all  their  straits  and  distresses.  Prepare  them 
for  sufiTeririg  betimes,  to  the  end  that  in  -the  great  day, 
when  we  shall  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christy  we  may  be  able  to  bespeak  him,  '  Lord !  here 
we  are^  and  the  children  which  thou  hast  graciotisly  given 
1M.'  Ah!  I  shall  never  have  done.  Ah!  why  am  I 
hindered  from  departing  1  farewell,  my  dear  people ! 
'tis  the  last  farewell  I  shall  ever  give  you !  Be  steads 
fast  ^  be  fixed  ^  and  know  that  I  never  preached  to  you 
any  thing  but  the  pure  truth  of  the  gospel,  the  true 
way  which  leads  to  heaven.' 

Somebody  telling  him  that  he  had  spoken  too  much 
'How!'  said  he,  'have  I  spoken  too  muchl  I  have 
spoken  nothing  but  the  viry  truth.  I  have  neither 
spoken  nor  done  any  thiiKg  that  is  in. the  least  injurious 
to  the  sacred  majesty  of  our  august  monarch ;  but,  ob 
the  contrary,  I  have  always  exhorted  the  people  com- 
mitted by  the  Lord  to  my  charge  to  render  those  hon- 
ors which  are  due  to  our  king.  I  have  taught  them 
that  our  lives  and  fortunes  are  at  his  disposal,  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  employ  them  in  defence  of  his  estate 
and  crown.  But  as  for  our  consciences,  we  hold  them 
of  our  God,  and  must  keep  them  for  him.' — Then  his 
judges  tutning  from  him,  ordered  the  executioner  to  dp 
his  ofiice;  which  thereupon  he  did,  by  breaking  his 
arms  and  his  legs. 

And  it  being  then  demanded,  whether  he  would  die 
a  Roman  Catholic  1  he  answered,  '  How,  my  lords !  had 
it  been  my  design  to  have  changed  my  religion,  I 
would  have  done  it  before  my  bones  had  been  thus 
broken  to  pieces ;  I  wait  only  for  the  hour  of  my  dis- 
solution.   Courage,  courage,  O  my  soul !  thon   shalt 
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piesently  enjoy  the  delights  of  heaven.  And  as  for 
thee,  O  my  poor  body,  thou  shalt  be  reduced  to  dust ; 
but  it  is  for  this  end,  that  thou  jmayest  be  raised  a 
spirtual  body.  Thou  shalt  see  things  that  never  en* 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  which  are,  in  this  life, 
impossible  to  be  conceived.'  Again,  addressing  him- 
self to  his  wife,  he  said,  ^Farewell  once  more,  my 
well-beloved  spouse !  I  am  waiting  for  you  3  but  know, 
though  you  see  my  bones«broken  to  shivers,  my  soul  h 
replenished  with  inexpressible  joys.' 

Every  4imb,  member,  and  bone  of  his  body,  were 
broken  with  the  iron  bar,  forty  hours  before  the  execu- 
tioner was  permitted  to  strike  him  upon  the  breast  with 
a  stroke  which  they  call  h  coup  de  gracBj  the  blow  of 
mercy ;  that  death-stroke  which  put  an  end  to  all  his 
miseries. 

But  our  want  of  room  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge. 
The  reader  may  consult  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and 
other  publications  of  a  similar  kind* 

Let  us  all  leum  to  cherish  a  principle  of  fortitude. 
4t  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  military  virtues,  and 
was  in  such  high  esteem  among  the  old  Romans,  that 
the  same  word  with  them  expresses  both  virtue  and 
valor:  and  as  every  Christian  is  in  a  militant  state, 
and  hath  many  enemies  to  •conflict  with,  fortitude, 
therefore,  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Christian 
virtues.  <  Watch  ye  3  stand  fast  in  the  faith  3  quit  your- 
selves like  men ;  be  strong.' 


FORWARDNESS. 


Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  unbecoming  young  persons 

than  the  assumption  of  consequence  before  men  of  age, 
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wisdom,  and  experience.  The  advice  therefore  of  Par- 
men  io,  the  Grecian  general,  to  his  son,  was  worthy  of 
him  to  give,  and  wprthy  of  every  man  of  sense  to 
adopt :  '  My  son,'  says  he, '  would  you  be  great,  you 
must  be  less ;  that  is,'  you  must  be  less  in  your  own 
eyes  if  you  would  be  great  in  the  eyes  of  others.' 

An  acute  Frenchman  has  remarked,  that  the  modest 
deportment  of  really  wise  men,  when  contrasted  to  the 
assuming  air  of  the  young  and  ignorant,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  different  appearance  of  wheat,  which,  while 
its  ear  is  empty,  holds  up  its  head  proudly,  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  filled  with  ^rain,  bends  modestly  down,  and 
withdraws  from  observation.' 

Anthony  Black  wall,  the  author  of  that  excellent  work, 
the  ^  Sacred  Classics  Defended  and  Illustrated,'  had  the 
felicity  to  bring  up  many  excellent  scholars  in  his  semir 
naries  at  Derby  and  Bosworth.  A  gentleman,  who  had 
been  his  scholar,  being  patron  of  the  church  of  Clap- 
ham,  in  Surrey,  presented  him  to  that  living,  as  a  mark 
of  his  gratitude  and  esteem.  This  happening  late  in 
life,  and  Blackwall  having  occasion  to  wait  upon  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  he  was  somewhat  pertly  ques- 
tioned by  a  young  chaplain  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
learning.  *  Boy,'  replied  the  indignant  veteran,  *  I  have 
forgot  more  than  you  ever  knew.' 

Once,  at  a  meeting  of  ministers,  a  question  of  mo- 
ment was  started  to  be  debated  among  them.  Upon 
the  first  proposal  of  it,  a  confident  young  man  shot  his 
bolt  presently.  '  Truly,'  said  he,  *  I  hold  it  so.'  *  You 
hold,  Sir !'  answered.a  grave  minister:  *  it  becomes  you 
it)  hold  your  tongue.' 
.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  boast  advantages 
of  education  which  have  not  been  improved.  A  young 
clergyman  in  America  was  \>oa^X\Ti^^  vx&ow^  Vkia  rela- 
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tions,  of  haviiigbeeii  educated  at  two  colleges,  Harvard 
and  Cambridge.  *  You  remind  me,'  said  an  aged  divine 
present,  Vof  an  instance  I  knew,  of  a  calf  that  sucked 
two  cows.'  '  What  was  the  consequence  V  said  a  third 
person.  ^  Why,  Si^,'  replied  the  old  gentleman,  very 
gravely,  ^  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  a  very  great 
coif: 

A  young  minister,  once  preaching  for  Mr.  Brewer, 
evidently  labored  to  set  himself  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Being  afterwards  very  solicitous  to  know  of  Mr. 
Brewer  what  the  people  said  of  him,  he  received  the 
following  answer :  '  Why,  Sir,  the  people  said,  and  I 
said  with  them,  that  you  said,  I  am  a  very  clever  fellow.' 

A.  very  young  clergyman,  who  had  just  left  college, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  requesting 
that  his  majesty  would  appoint  him  inspecto>  in  a  cer- 
tain place  where  a  vacancy  had  just  happened.  As  it 
was  an  office  of  much  consequence,  the  king  ^yas  of- 
fended at.  the  presumption  and  importunity  of  so.  young 
a  man,  and  instead  of  any  answer  to  the  petition,  he 
wlrote  underneath,  '  2  Book  of  Samuel,,  chap.  x.  ver.  5,' 
and  returned  it.  The  young  clergyman  was  eager  to 
examine  the  quotation,  but  to  his  great  disappointment 
found  the  words, '  Tarry  at  Jericho  until  your  beards 
be  grown.' 


FORGETFULNESS  OVERRULED. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  N.,  one  Sabbath  morning,  opened  his 
Bible  to  mark  the  passage  he  had  been  studying 
through  the  week,  and  from  which  he  intended  to  de» 
liver  a  discourse  that  day ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise, 
he  could  not  find  the  passage ;  for  neither  words  nor 
text  could  he  recollect.    He  endeavoied  to  t^^tiiX  ^^ 
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subject  to  memory  :  and  made  it  a  matter  of  prayer: 
but  all  to  DO  effect.  While  ihinking  how  he  should  be 
confounded  before  the  congregation,  another  passage 
darted  into  his  mind  with  peculiar  energy.  He  accord- 
ingly preached  from  it ;  and,  during  the  discourse,  he 
observed  a  person,  apparently  in  a  clerical  habit,  enter  * 
the  place,  and  after  having  heard  a  little,  seemed  bathed 
in  tears,  and  never  raised  his  head  through  the  whole 
of  the  service.  Mr.  N.  never  had  more  liberty  in 
preaching.  In  the  evening,  this  person  cayed  on  Mr. 
N.,  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying  his  purse  was  at  his 
service  for  the  sermon,  and  added,  '  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  I  heard  you,  in  such  a  place,  preach  upon  a  sub- 
ject, and.  ever  since  I  have  been  under  the  spirit  of 
conviction  and  bondage.  This  day  I  took  my  horse 
and  rode  to  hear  you ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  he  has  - 
now  given  me  to  see  him  as  my  reconciled  God  and 
Father  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  has  also  given  me  to  enjoy 
that  liberty  wherewith  he  makes  his  people  free.' 
^  After  some  interesting  conversation,  we  both,'  says 
Mr.  N.,  ^  began  to  see  the  good  hand  of  God  in  this 
matter,  and  his  good  providence  in  determining  me,  in 
such  a  remarkable  manner,  to  preach  upon  a  subject 
I  had  never  before  prepared,  and  which  he  had  accompa* 
nied  with  snch  a  powerful  efficacy.  To  me  it  was  one 
of  my  best  days,  and  one  which  both  by  him  anil  me 
will  be  remembered  through  a  joyful  eternity.' 


FRATERNAL  LOVE. 


It  has  been  an  antiquated  saying,  that  brothers  and  sis* 
ters  hardly  ever  agree.  I  believe  there  is  too  mneh 
truth  in  the  assertion.  Exceptions,  however,  have 
been  foundj  and  brethren  have  d'welt  tog^ether  in  unity 
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Where  this  takes  place  it  forms  a  pleasing  scene ;  a 
scene  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  parents,  every  way 
beneficial  to  the  children  themselves,  and  productive  of 
good  to  mankind  at  large.  Learn  ye,  who  are  united 
1^  the  ties  of  nature,  to  promote  mi.tual  harmony  and 
fraternal  afiection,  that  ye  may  thus  resemble  those  ce- 
lestial beings  who  live,  and  shall  live,  in  endless  union 
and  unspeakably  felicity  in  the  world  above. 

As  one  of  the  water-bearers  at  the  fountain  of  the 
Fauxbourgi  St.  (xermain,  in  Paris,  was  at  his  usual  la- 
bors, in  August  1766,  he  was  taken  away  by  a  gentle- 
man in  a  splendid  coach,  who  proved  to  be  his  own 
brother,  aud  who,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  had  been 
carried  to  Indiay  where  he  made  a  considerable  for- 
tune. On  his  return  to  France,  he  had  made  inquiry  • 
lespecting  his  family  5  and  hearing  that  he  had  only  -^ 
one  brother  alive,  and  that  he  was  in  the  humble  con- 
dition of  a  water-bearer,  he  sought  him  out,  embraced 
him  with  great  affection,  and  brought  him  to  his  house, 
where  he  gave  him  bills  for  upwards  of  a  thousand 
crowns  per  annum. 

The  father  of  that  eminent  lawyer,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Glanvill,  had  a  good  estate,  which  he  intended  to 
settle  on  his  eldest  son;  but  he  proving  a  vicious 
young  man,  and  there  being  no  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
he  devolved  it  upon  the  sergeant,  who  was  his  second 
son.  Upon  the  father's  death,  the  eldest,  finding  that 
what  he  had  considered  before  as  the  mere  threaten- 
ingsof  an  angry  old-man  were  now  but  too  certoin,'be- 
caifie  melancholy  ;  which,  by  degrees,  wrought  in  him 
so  great  a  change,  that  what  his  father  could  not  pre- 
vail in  while  he  lived  was  now  effected  by  the  severity 
of  his  last  wUl.  His  brother,  observing  this,  invited 
him,  together  with  many  of  his  friends^  U  ^.fe^st'^ 
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where,  after  other  dishes  had  been  served  up,  he  ot* 
dered  one  which  was  covered,  to  be  set  before  his 
brother,  and  desired  him  to  uncover  it :  upon  his  doing 
wlych,  the  company,  no  less  than  himself,  were  sur- 
prised to  find  it  full  of  writings ;  and  still  more  when 
the  sergeant  told  them,  '  that  he  was  now  doing  what 
he  was  sure  his  father  would  have  done,  had  he  lived 
to  see  the  happy  change  which  now  they  all  saw  in  his 
brother ;  and  therefore  he  freely  restored  to  him  the 
whole  estate.'  • 

Mr.  H ,  an  ingenious  artist,  being  driven  out  of 

all  employment,  and  reduced  to  great  distress,  had  no 
resource  to  apply  to  except  that  of  an  elder  brother, 
who  was  in  good  circumstances.  To  him^  therefore 
he  applied  and  begged  some  little  hovel  to  live  in,  and 
-some  small  provTsion  for  his  support.  The  brother 
melted  into  tears,  and  said,  ^  You,  my  dear  brother !  you 
live  in  an  hovel !  You  are  a  man ;  you  are  an  honor  to 
the  family.  I  am  nothing.  You  shall  take  this  house 
and  the  estate,  and  I  will  be  your  guest,  if  you  please.* 
The  brothers  lived  together,  without  it  being  distin- 
guishable who  was  projprietoT  of  the  estate,  till  the 
death  of  the  elder  put  the  artist  in  possession  of  it. 

Lord  Ab n's  brother,  who  was  a  churchman,  once 

solicited  him  to  apply  for  a  living  which  viras  vacant, 
and  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  worth  1,000/.  a  year. 
Lord  Ab— n's  answer  was  as  follows:  'I  never  ask 
favors.  Inclosed  is  a  deed  of  annuity  for  1,000/.  per 
annqit).' 

In  the  month  of  September,  1801,  W.  T.  M.,  Ewj., 
departed  this  life,  and,  dying  without  a  will,  his  large 
property,  which  was  chiefly  landed-  estate,  devolved  to 
his  eldest  son.  By  this  circumstance  the  eight  younger 
children  were  uuprovided  for  j  but  this  gentleman,  with 
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a  generosity  seldom  equalled,  but  which  does  honor  to 
Christianity,  immediately  made  over  to  bis  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  three  considerable  estates,  (it  is 
said  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds,)  which  were 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole  property.  This  munifi- 
cence is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  a  young 
and  increasing  family  of  his  own.  On  a  friend  remon- 
strating with  him  on  his  conduct,  his  answer  was,  [  I 
have  enough ;  and  am  determined  that  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters  shall  be  satisfied.' 


FRIENDSHIP. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  a  real  friend  is  somewhat 
like  a  ghost  or  apparition ;  much  talked  of,  but  hardly 
ever  seen.  Though  this  may  not  be  exactly  true,  it 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  a  friend  does  not  ap- 
pear every  day,  and  that  he  who  in  reality  has  found 
one,  ought  to  value  the  boon,  and  be  thankful.  - 

Where  persons  ar?  united  by  the  bonds  of  genuine 
firiendship,  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  conducive 
to  felicity.  It  supports  and  strengthens  the  mind,  alle- 
viates the  pains  of  life,  and  renders  the  present  state, 
at  least,  somewhat  comfortable.  ''Sorrows,'  says  Lord 
Verulam,  *  by  being  communicated,  grow  less,  and  joys 
greater.'  *  And  indeed,'  observes  another,  *  sorrow, 
like  a  stream,  loses  itself  in  many  channels ;  while  joy, 
Kke  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects  with  a  greater  ardor  and 
quickness  when  it  rebounds  upon  a  man  from  the  breast 
of  his  friend.' 

**  Friendship !  mysterious  cement  of  the  soul, 
Sveetner  of  life,  and  solder  of  society, 
I  owe  thee  much.    Thou  hast  deserved  from  me 
Far,  far  beyond  what  I  can  ever  pay ; 
Oft  have  I  proved  the  labor  of  thy  love, 
And  the  warm  efibrts  of  thy  gentle  heart, 
Anxious  to  please.' 
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The  very  ingenious  and  amiable  Bishop  Berkley,  o[ 
Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  was^so  entirely  contented  with  his 
income  in  that  diocese,  that  when  ofiered  by  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield  (then  Lord  Lieutenant,)' a  bishoprick 
much  more  beneficial  than  he  possessed,  he  declined  it 
with  these  words :  / 1  love  my  neighbors,  and  they  love 
me ;  why  then  should  1  begin  in  my  old  days  to  form 
new  connexions,  and  tear  myself  from  those  friends 
whose  kindness  is  to  me  the  greatest  happiness  I 
enjoy  V  Acting,  in  this  instance,  like  the  celebrated 
Plutarch,  who  being  asked  why  he  resided  in  his  native 
city,  so  obscure  and  so  little,  '  1  stay,'  said  he,  '  lest  it 
should  grow  less.' 

Lord  Stanhope  was  at  Eton  school  with  one  of.  the 
Scots  noblemen  who  were  condemned  after  the  re- 
hellion  in  1715.  While  the  privy  council  were  delibe- 
rating upon  the  signing  of  the  warrant  for  the  exepur 
tion  of  this  unfortunate  noblefnan.  Lord  S.  requested 
the  life  of  his  old  school-felloi!^  (whom  he  had  never 
seen  since,  he  was  at  school.)  His  request  was  refused, 
till  he  threatened  to  give  up  his  place  if  the  council  did 
not  comply  with  it.  This  menace  procured  him  the  life 
of  his  associate  in  early  life,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
sent  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  Connexions  and 
friendships  are  sometimes  formed  in  schools,  which 
are  never  forgotten  through  life. 

A  lady  of  quality  being  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Watts,  at 
Stoke,  Newington,  the  doctor  thus  accosted  her: 
*  Madam,  your  ladyship  is  come  to  see  me  on  a  very 
remarkable  day!'  'Why  is  this  day  so  remarkable V 
replied  the  countess.  *This  very  day  thirty  years,' 
replied  the  doctor,  *  I  came  hither  to  the  house  of  my 
good  friend,  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  intending  to  spend 
but  one  single  week  under  this  friendly  roof,  and  1 
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iuive  extended  my  visit  to  the  length  of  exactly  thirty 
years.'  Lady  Abney,  who  was  present,  immediately 
said  to  the  dqctor,^  Sir,  what  yoa  term  a  long  thirty 
years'  visit,  I  consider  as  the  shortest  visit  my  ifamily 
ever  received.' 

It  is  said  of  the  late  Mr.  Smeaton,  (whom  I  have  no* 
ticed  under  tfie  article  Predocity,)  that  early  in  life  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensbury,  from  a  strong  resemblance  to  their  favor- 
ite Gay,  the  poet.  The  commencement  of  this  ac- 
quaintance was  singular  i  but  the  continuance  of  their 
esteem  uid  partiality  lasted  through  life.  Their  first 
meeting  was  at  a  public  place,  where,  walking  with 
Mrs.  Smeaton,  he  observed  an  elderly  lady  and  gentle- 
man fix  an  evident  and  marked  attention  on  him.  At 
length  they  stopped  him,  and  the  duchess  (of  eccen- 
tric memory)  said,  *  Sir,  I  don't  knowr  who  you  are,  or 
what  you  are,  but  so  strongly  do  you  resemble  my  poor 
dear  Gay,  we  must  be  acquainted :  you  shall  go  home  and 
sap  with  us ;  and,  if  the  minds  of  the  two  men  accord, 
as  do  the  countenances,  you  will  find  two  cheerful  old 
folks,  who  can  love  you  well,  and  I  think  (or  you  are  an 
hypocrite)  you  can  (M  well  deserve  it.'  The  invitation 
was  accepted)  and,  as  long  as  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
lived,  the  friendship  was  as  cordial  as  uninterrupted  ! 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  a  person  universally  admired 
for  his  talents,  knowledge,  and  polite  attainments.  He 
was  a  subject  of  England,  but  was  honored  with  an 
offer  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  Queen  Elizabeth  used 
to  call  him  *her  Philip,'  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
•  his  Master.'  Lord  Brooks  was  so  proud  of  his  friend- 
diip,  that  he  would  have  it  part  of  his  epitaph — *  Here 
lie»  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  friend  ;'  and,  as  a  testimony 
of  respect  for  his  memory,  his  deitth  was  lamented,  in  , 
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verse,  by  the  Kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  by  the 
two  Universities  of  England. 

'Friends,' said  Socratesi  '  there  i^jio  friend.'  And 
'  a  friend'  is  a  changeable  cieatnre,  saith  another :  all 
in  changeable  colors  as  the  peacock,  as  often  changed 
i^s  moved.  Besides,  many  friends  are  not  more  fickle 
than  false ;  like  deep  ponds,  clear  at  the  top,  and  all 
muddy  at'the  bottom.  Fide  ergo :  sed  cut  vide.  Try 
before  you  trust ;  and  whei^  you  have  tried  your  ut- 
most, trust  not  over  far,  lest^ou  cry  out  at  length,,  as 
Qaeenr Elizabeth  did,  'In  trust,  I  have  found  treason;' 
or  as  Julius  Cssar,  when  stabbed  by  Brutus  •  among 
others,  '  What,  thou,  my  son,  Brutus  V  He  was  slain  in 
the  senate-house,  with  twenty^three  wounds,  given 
mostly  by  persons  whose  lives  he  had  preserved. 


FRUGALITY  AND  CHARITY  UNITED. 

Two  persons  who  were  employed  in  collecting  money 
for  some  public  charity,  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  cer- 
tain gentleman,  intending  to  solicit  his  donation.  While 
waiting  there,  they,  overheard  the  master  of  the  house 
severely  reproving  his  servants  for  the  waste  of  a 
small  piece  of  candle.  Judging  from  this  appearance 
of  extreme  parsimony,  that  he  Was  a  covetous  man, 
one  of  them  proposed  that  they  should  lose  no  more 
time  in  waiting  there,  but  go  on  to  another  house  i  the 
other  person,  however,  thojight  it  best  to  stay.  At 
length  they  were  introduced,  when  the  gentleman,  hav- 
ing read  their  case,  immediately  presented  them  with 
five  guineas.  The  collectors,  so  agreeably  disappoint- 
ed, could  not  conceal  their  surprise  j  which  being  ob- 
served by  the  doner,  he  desired  to  know  why  they  ex- 
pressed so  much  wonder  at  the  gift.     '  The  reason,  Sir/ 
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said  one  of  them, '  is  this :  we  happened  to  hear  yon 
seyerely  blaming  your  servants  for  losing  an  inch  of 
candle,  and  expecting  nothing  from  a  person  who  we 
feared  was  so  parsimonious.'  '  Gentlemen,'  replied  he, 
'it  is  true  I  am  very  exact  in  the  economy  of  my  af- 
fairs I  I  cannot  endure  the  waste  of  any  thing,  how- 
ever small  its  value  ;  and  I  do  this,  that  I  may  save  out 
of  a,  moderate  income  something  to  give  to  God  and 
Teligion.' 

*  Let  us  be  frugal,'  says  one,  '  as  t6  our  dress,  our 
time,  our  diet,  our  money.  There  is  a  certain  skill, 
which  our  forefathers  used  to  call  a  knack,  and  art  of 
doing  things ;  and  it  is  remarkably  seen  in  many  poor 
women's  laying  out  the  earnings  of  their  husbands. 
Call  it  what  we  wiD,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions of 

THE  POOE    man's   WIFE, 

and  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  ease  of  his  living 
than  this  female  accomplishment.     How  she  reckons  I 
cannot  tell :  but  she  keeps  out  of  debt,  lives  in  cleanli- 
ness and  plenty,  and  can  always  spare  half  a  dozen 
turves  to  warm  a  cold  sick  neighbor's  cordial.    She 
says,  *My  husband's  harvest  wages  clothe  himself  and 
the  children ;  my  gleaning  pays  the  shoemaker ;  the 
orchard  pays  my  rent ;  the  garden  does  this ;  the  fiail 
procures  that;  the  children's  spinning  wheels  yield  so 
and  so  j'  and,  good  heart !  she  crowns  all  by  saying, 
'Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  bene- 
fits.    He  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  and  healeth  all 
thy  diseases.    He  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction, 
and  crowneth  thee  with  loving  kindness  and  tender 
mercies.     He  satisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things ; 
so  that  thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle's.     Bless 
the  Lord,  O  my  soul !' 
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QLyTTONY,  FEASTING,  INTEMPERANCE,  ETC. 

Such  is  the  intemperance  of  some/  that  as  the  French 
proverb  says,  '  They  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth j 
while  the  kitchen  is  their  shrine,  the  cook  their  priesi, 
the  table  their  altar,  and  their  belly  their  god.'  Hence 
likewise  it  is  said,  that '  meat  kills  as  many  as  the  musket; 
the  hoard  kills  more  than  the  swordJ*  Gluttony  is  ir^a- 
tional,  indecent,  dangerous  and  sinful.  It  is  the  c^use 
of  other  sins,  and  often  tends  to  poverty,  distress,  and 
ruin. 

There  are  some  who,  though  they  cannot  be  called 
gluttons,  yet  seem  as  if  they  placed  all  their  happineas 
in  mere  eating  and  drinking ;  making,  as  the  apoetle 
says,  a  god  of  their  belly,  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame, 
who  mind  earthly  things.  The  following  is  a  just  de- 
lineation of  such  a  character.  '  Succus,'  says  a  spirited 
writer,  'will  undertake  no  business Hhat  may  hurry  his 
spirits,  or  break  in  upon  his  hours  of  eating  and  rest. 
If  he  read,  it  shall  only  be  for  half  an  hour,  because  that 
is  sufficient  to  amuse  the  spirits;  and  he  will  read 
something  that  may  make  him  laugh,  as  rendering  the 
body  fitter  for  its  food  and  rest.  Or  if  he  has  at  any 
time  a  mind  to  indulge  a  grave  thought,  he  always  has 
recourse  to  a  useful  treatise  upon  the  *dncient  Cookery. 
He  talks  coolly  and  moderately  upon  all  subjects,  and 
is  as  fear£ai  of  falling'into  a  passion  as  of  catching  a 
cold;  being  very  positive  that  they  are  both  equally  in- 
jurious to  the  stomach.  If  ever  you  see  him  more  hot 
than  ordinary,  it  is  upon  some  provoking  occasion, 
when  the  dispute  about  cookery  runs  very  high,  or  in 
the  defence  of  some  beloved  dish  which  has  often  made 
him  happy. — Succus  ip  very  loyal,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
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he  likes  any  wine,  he  drinks  the  king's  health  with  altl 
his  heart.  Nothing  could  put  rebellious  thoughts  into  hitf 
head,  unless  he  should  live  to  see  a  proclamation  against 
eating  of  pkeasaTtt^s  eggs.    All  the  hours  that  are  not 
devoted  either  to  repose  or  nourishment,  are  looked 
upon  by  Succus  as  waste  or  spare  time ;  for  this  rea- 
son, he  lodges  near  a  coffee-house  and  a  tavern,  that 
when  he  rises  in  the  morning  he  may  be  near  the  news, 
tod,  when  he  parts  at  night,  he  niay  not  have  far  to  go 
«to  bed.     In  the  morning  you  always  see  him  in  the 
same  place  in  the  coffee-room  ^  and  if  he  seems  more 
attentively  engaged  than  ordinary,  it  is  because  some 
criminal  has  broke  out  of  Newgate,  or  somebody  was 
robbed  last  night,  but  they  cannot  tell  where.     When 
ha  has  learnt  all  that  he  can,  he  goes  home  to  settle  the 
matter  with  the  barber's  boy  that  comes  to  shave  him. 
'  The  next  waste  time  that  lays  upon  his  hands  is 
from   dinner  to   supper }     and,   if    ever    melancholy 
thoughts  come  into  his  head,  it  is  at  this  time,  when  he 
is  often  left  to  himself  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  that 
after  the  greatest  pleasure  he  knows  is  just  over.     He 
is  afraid  to  sleep,  because  he  has  heard  it  is  not  health- 
ful at  that  time ;.  so  that  he  is  forced  to  refuse  so  wel- 
come a  guest.  - 

'  But  he  is  soon  relieved  by  a  settled  method  of  play- 
ing at  cards,  till  it  is  time  to  think  of  some  little  nice 
matter  for  supper.  After  this,  Succus  takes  his  glass, 
talks  of  the  excellency  of  the  English  constitution,  and 
praises  that  minister  most  who  keeps  the  best  table* 

'  On  Sunday  night,  you  may  sametimes  hear  him 
condemning  the  iniquity  of  the  town  rakes  ;  and  the 
bitterest  thing  that  he  says  against  them  is  this,  that 
he  verily  believes  some  of  them  are  so  abandoned,  as 
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ifot  to  have  a  regular  meal  or  a  sound  night's  sleep  in 
a  week. 

'At  eleven,  Succus  bids  all  good  night,  and  parts  in 
great  friendship.  He  is  presently  in  bed,  and  sleeps 
till  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  coffee-house  next  morning. 

'  If  you  were  to  live  with  Succus  for  a  twelvemonth, 
this  is  all  that  you  would  see  in  his  life,  except  a  few 
curses  and  oaths  that  he  uses  as  occasion  ojQfers.' — 
Such  is  the  character  of  Succus  i  a  character,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  which  suits  too  many  of  our  modem  gentle- 
men of  pleasure. 


GOD  ALL-SUFFICIENT. 


In  the'  church's  extremity,  when  her  conspiring  enemies 
are  great  in  number  and  power,  faith  raises  the  droop- 
ing spirits.  '  If  God  be  for  us,  who  shall  be  against  us  V 
Wiien  Antigonus  was  ready  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight 
with  Ptolemy's  armada,  and  the  pilot  cried  out,  '  How 
many  are  they  more  than  wet'  the  courageous  king 
replied, '  'Tis  true  if  you  count  their  numbers,  they 
suppass  us :  but,  for  how  many  do  you  value  me  V  Our 
God  is  all  sufficient,  against  all  the  combined  forces  of 
earth  and  hell.  We  are,  therefore,  commanded  to  cast 
all  our  care  on  him  i  for  he  careth  for  us. 

Providence  of  God. — ^Theophilus  Gale,  being  on  his 
way  to  London,  was  alarmed  with  the  sight  of  the  city 
in  flames.  He  had  left  his  papers  in  the  possession  of  a 
friend,  whose  house  he  soon  found  to  be  involved  in 
the  general  calamity,  and  he  bitterly  lamented  that  the 
labors  of  many  years  were  lost.  But  he  was  delighted 
with  the  grateful  tidings,  that  his  desk  had  been  thrown 
into  the  cart,  as  an  article  just  sufficient  to  make  up 
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the  load,  and  that  hist  treasure  was  safe.  To  this  cir- 
cumstance the  world  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of 
his  learned  work  entitled  ^The  Court  of  the  Gentilea.' 

Banyan  was  twice  snatched  from  death,  when  in  im- 
minent danger  of  being  drowned ;  and  once,  when  he 
was  a  soldier  in  the  civil  wars,  he  was  drawn  out  to 
stand  as  a  sentinel,  at  the  seige  of  Leicester;  but 
another  having  requested,  for  certain  reasons,  to  take 
his  tfum,  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  thus  was 
Bunyan  .preserved ! 

The  providence  of  God,  which  triumphed  over  the 
persecutors  of  his  servants,  by  rendering  their  rage  the 
means  of  establishing  the  oppressed  puritans,  in  a  land 
which  should  in  future  become  an  asylum  for  the  per- 
secuted, demands  our  grateful  adoration. 


GOD  HONORED  BY  IMPLICIT  CONFIDENCE  IN 
HIS  MERCY  AND  GOODNESS. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  a  famous,  but  indigent  philo- 
sopher, in  his  court.  This  adept  in  science  was  once 
particularly  straitened  in  his  circumstances.  To  whom 
should  he  apply,  but  to  his  patron,  the  conqueror  of 
the  world!'  His  request  was  no  sooner  made  than 
granted.  Alexander  gave  him  a  commission  to  receive 
of  his  treasurer  whatever  he  wanted.  He  immediately 
demanded,  in  his  sovereign's  name,  ten  thousand 
pounds. — The  treasurer,  surprised  at  so  large  a  de- 
mand, refused  to  comply ;  but  waited  upon  the  king, 
and  represented  to  him  the  affair,  adding,  withal,  how 
unreasonable  he  thought  the  petition,  and  how  ex- 
borbitant  the  sum. — ^Alexander  heard  him  with  pa- 
tience i  but  as  soon  as  he  had  ended  his  remonstrance. 
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replied,  'Let  the  money  be  instantly  paid;  I  am  de- 
lighted with  this  philosopher's  way  of  thinking ;  he 
has  done  me  a  singular  honor  j  by  the  largeness  of  his 
request,  he  shows  the  high  idea  he  has  conceived  both 
of  my  superior  wealth  and  my  royal  munificence/ 

Thus  let  us  honor  what  the  inspired  penman  styles 
the  marvellous  loving  kindness  o/*  Jehovah.  From  the 
King,  whose  name  is  the  Lord  of  hosts^  let  us  expect,  I 
say,  not  what  corresponds  with  our  low  models  of  gen- 
erosity ;  not  Vt^hat  we  suppose  proportioned  to  our  fan- 
cied deserts,  but  what  is  suitable  to  the  unknown  mag- 
nificence of  his  name,  and  the  unbounded  benevolence 
of  his  heart.  Let  us  expect  such  divinely  rich  bless- 
ings as  surpass  all  created  power,  and  all  human  appre* 
hension.  Then  we  shall  no  longer  be  afraid  assuredly 
to  trust  that  gracious  declaration,  Jesus  Christ  is  made 
of  God  unto  us  both  wisdom  and  righteousness^  afid 
sa notification  and  redemption.  Jesus  Christ  hath  given 
himself  for  us,  and  had  thus  laid  a  ground  of  confi- 
dence and  trust  for  us  in  all  the  blessings  of  his  pur- 
chase, from  the*  pardon  of  our  daily  offences,  even  to 
the  •  possession'  of  eternal  life  in  glory.  '  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things.'     Rom.  viii.  32. 


OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD. 

No  silence,  no  solitude,  nor  darkness  itself,  can  hide 
the  designs  and  actions  of  the  wicked,  nor  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  people,  from  the  all-piercing  eye  of  God. 
How  many  millions  of  inhabitants  are  in  the  world ; 
how  diflTerent  their  conditions  and  circumstances,  ebb- 
ing or  flowing;   but  are    all  actually   and   distinctly 
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bown  to  God !     Without  his  universal  and  infallible 
knowledge,  it  were  impossible  that  God  should  govern 
the  world,  and  judge  it.     The  perfection  of  God's 
knowledge  fully  qualifies  him  to  govern  the  world,  and 
is  the  foundation  of  trust  in  him.     '  Not  a  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground  without  his  permission,  and  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head  are  all  numbered  with  him*' — 'He 
that  planted  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  1  he  that  formed 
the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  'i  he  that  teacheth  man  wis- 
dom, shall  not  he  under stand.1'     Ps.  xciv.  9,  10, 


THE  WORKS  OF  GOD  PREFERRED  TO  THE 

WORKS  OF  ART. 

The  works  of  God  in  creation  form  a  fine  field  of  con- 
templation to  a  serious  and  reflecting  mind.  Blind  in- 
deed must  he  be  who  does  not  discern  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  of  the  Almighty  in  the  various 
objects  around  him  !  Yet  this  is  the  case  with  many. 
Were  we  to  see  a  man  placed  in  a  beautiful  museum,^ 
choosing  rather  to  gaze  at  pebbles  and  stones  than  at 
the  variegated  objects  before  him,  we  should  pity  him. 
Yet  how  many  are  so  lost  in  sensuality  and  folly, .  ^s 
never  to  behold  with  admiration  and  gratitude  'the 
beautiful  system  which  they  inhabit  1  It  is  not  thus, 
however,  with  the  wise  and  the  righteous !  To  them 
*the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firma- 
ment showeth  his  handy-work. 


GODS'  GREATEST  WORK  IS  THAT  OF  RE- 
DEMPTION. 

Above  all  his  other  works,  the  giving  of  his  Son  to  be 

a  sacrifice  for  sin,  is  an  incomparable  demonstration 

s      18* 
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how  much  God  delights  in  the  salvation  of  men.  And 
since  he  has  heen  at  such  an  infinite  expense  to  opea 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  helievers,  to  set  before 
them,  as  the  object  of  hope,  a  kingdom  of  unchange- 
able  glory,  infinitely  tumseonding  the.  earthly  paradise 
that  was  forfeited  by  sin,  we  have  the  strongest  assur- 
ance that  he  desires  the  felicity  of  his  creatures*  And 
how  awful  must  be  the  guilt  and  misery  of  those  per- 
sons.who  know  that  Christ  has  opened  heaven  by  his 
blood,  yet  put  away  the  gljid  tidings  from  them,  and  re- 
fuse to  enter  into  it!  When  Brutns,  that  noble  Ro- 
man general,  intimated  to  a  philosopher  his  desire  of 
restoring,  Rome  to  liberty,  the  latter  replied  that  the 
action  would  be  glorious  indeed,  but  that  so  many  ser- 
vile spirits  tamely  stooped  under  tyranny,  that  they 
were  not  worthy  that  a  man  of  virtue  and  courage 
should  hazard  himself  to  recover  that  for  them  which 
they  so  lightly  esteemed.  The  redemption  of  man- 
kind is,  without  controversy,  the  masterpiece  of  God's 
works;  it  is  that  wherein  all  his  attributes  appear  in 
their  excellent  glory.  Yet  how  monstrous  is  the  in- 
gratitude of  those  who  wretchedly  neglect  the  great 
salvation,  which  the  Son  of  God  purchased  by  a  life  of 
sorrow  and  a  death  of  infinite  sufifering ! 


SUBMISSION  TO  GOD. 


It  is  no  less  our  interest  than  our  duty  to  keep  the 
mind  in  an  habitual  frame  of  submission.  'Adam,' 
says  Dr.  Hammond,  '  after  his  expulsion,  was  a  greater 
slave  in  the  wildnerness  than  he  had  been  in  the  en- 
closure.' If  the  barbarian  ambassador  came  expressly 
to  the  Romans  to  negociate,  on  the  part  of  his  country, 
^r  permission  to  be  their  servants,  declaring  that  a 
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voluntary  submission,  even  to  a  foreign  power,  was 
preferable  to  a  wild  and  disorderly  freedom,  well  may 
the  Christian  triumph  in  the  peace  and  security  to  be 
attained  by  an  unreserved-  submission  to  Him  who  is 
emphatically  called  the  God  of  order. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  at  all  times  to  be  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God.  To  live  or  to  die,  if  it  be  JU8  plea- 
sure, ought  to  be  our's.  Yet  a  Christian,  with  a  hope 
full  of  immortality,  cannot  feel  it  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, when  h&#eflects  on  the  glory  of  the  celestial 
world.  Pyrrho,  a  sceptical  philosopher,  showed  great 
insensibility  in  every  thing,  and  declared,  that  life  and 
death  were  the  same  thing.  His  disciples  hearing  this, 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  hurry  himself  out  of  the 
world  \  '  Because,'  said  he,  '  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death,'  A  Christian,  however,  can  say, 
that  however  desirable  life  may  be,  yet  to  be  wkk 
Christ  is  far  better. 


THE  GOOD  GOVERNOR-   . 

Peter  the  Great  frequently  surprised  the  magistrates 
by  his  unexpected  presence  in  the  cities  of  the  empire. 
Having  arrived,  without  previous  notice  at  Olonez,  he 
went  first  to  the  regency,  and  inquired  of  the  governor 
how  many  suits  there  were  depending  in  the  court  of 
chancery.  *  None,  sire,'  replied  the  governor.  *  None ! 
how  happens  that  V  '  Why,'  replied  the  governor,  M 
endeavor  to  prevent  law-suits,  and,  by  conciliating  the 
parties,  I  act  in  such  a  manner  that,  no  traces  of  difier- 
ence  remain  in  the  arChieves.  If  I  am  wrong,,  your  in- 
dulgence will  excuse  me.'  ^  I  wish,'  replied  the  czar, 
*  that  all  governors  would  act  upon  the  same  principles. 
Go  on  ;  God  and  your  sovereign  are  equall'/-  satT^'^ed. 
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GRATITUDE. 

'Examples  of  ingratitude,'  Paley  observes,  'check 
and  discourage  voluntary  benificence :  hence  the  culti- 
vation of  a  grateful  temper  is  a  consideration  of  pub- 
lic importance.  A  second  reason  for  cultivating  in 
ourselves  that  temper  is,  that  the  same  principle  which 
is  touched  with  the  kindness  of  a  human  benefactor  is 
capable  of  being  affected  by  the  divine  goodness,  and 
of  becoming,  under  the  influence  of  that  aflfection,  a 
source  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  virture.  The 
love  of  God  is  the  sublimest  gratitude.  It  is  a  mis- 
take, therefore,  to  imagine  that  this  virtue  is  omitted 
in  the  scriptures ;  for  every  precept  which  commands 
us  to  love  God,  because  he  first  loved  us,  pre-supposes 
the  principle  of  gratitude,  and  directs  it  to  its  proper 
object.' 

The  following  pleasing  example  of  genuine  grati- 
tude is  extracted  from  Hackwell's  ApoL,  I.  14,  c.  10,  p. 
436. — '  Francis  Frescobald,  a  Florentine  merchant,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family  in  Italy,  had  gained  a  plen- 
tiful fortune,  of  which  he  was  liberal-handed  to  all  in 
necessity  j  which  being  well  known  to  others,  though 
concealed  by  himself,  a  young  stranger  applied  to  him 
for  charity.  Signior  Friscobald,  seeing  something  in 
his  countenance  more  than  ordinary,  overlooked  his  tat- 
tered clothes,  and  compassionating  his  circumstances, 
asked  him  what  he  was,  and  of  what  country.  '  I  am,' 
answered  the  young  man,  '  a  native  of  England  5  my 
name  is  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  my  'father-in-law  is  a 
poor  shire-man.  I  left  nly  country  to  seek  my  fortune ; 
came  with  the  French  army  that  were  routed  at  Gaty- 
lion,  where  I  was  page  to  a  footman,  and  carried  his 
pike  and  burgonet  after  him.     Frescobald,  commisera- 
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ting  his  Decessities,  and  having  a  particular  respect  for 

the  English  nation,  clothed  him  genteelly,  took  him 

into  his  house  till  he  had  recovered  strength  by  better 

diet,  and,  at  his  taking  leave,  mounted  him  on  a  good 

horsej   with  sixteen  ducats  of  gold  in  his  pockets. 

Cromwell  expressed  hi3  thankfulness  in  a  very  sensible 

manner,  and  returned  by  land  towards  England:  where, 

being  arrived,  he  was  preferred  into  the  service  of  Gar* 

dinal  Wolsey* 

'After  the  Cardinal's  death,  he  worked  himself  so  ef* 
fectually  into  the  favor  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  that  his 
majesty  made  him  a  Baron,  Viscount,  Earl  of  Essex, 
and,  at  last,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  In  the  mean 
time,  Siguier  Frescobald,  by  repeated  losses  at  sea  and 
land,  was  reduced  to  poverty;  and  calling  to  mind, 
without  ever  thinking  of  Cromwell,  that  some  English 
merchants  were  iadebted  to  him  in  the  fium  of  fifteen 
thousand  ducats,  he  came  to  London  to  procure  pay- 
ment. 

'  Travelling  in  pursuit  of  this  afiair,  he  fortunately 
met  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  he  was  riding  to 
court  ^  who,  thinking  him  to  be  the  same  gentleman 
that  had  done  him  such  great  kindness  in  Italy,  imme- 
diately alighted,  embraced  him,  and  with  tears  of  joy, 
asked  him  if  he  whs  not  Signior  Francis  Frescobald,  a 
Florentine  merchant.  '  Yes,  Sir,'  said  he,  '  and  your 
most  humble  servant.'  '  My  servant !'  said  the  chan-  ^ 
ceilor.  *No;  you  are  my  special  friend,  that  relievea 
me  in  my  wants,  laid  the  foundation  of  my  greatness, 
and  as  such  I  receive  you ;  and  since  the  affairs  of  my 
sovereign  will  not  now  permit  a  longer  conference,  I 
beg  you  will  oblige  me  this  day  with  your  company  at 
my  house  to  dinner  with  me.' 

^Signior  Frescobald  was  surprised  and  Astonished 
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with  admiration  who  this  great  man  should  be,  that 
acknowledged  such  obligations,  and  so  passionately 
expressed  a  kindness  for  him;  but,  contemplating 
awhile  his  mein,  his  voice,  and  carriage,  he  concluded 
it  to  be  Cromwell,  whom^he  had  relieved  at  Florence; 
and,  therefore,  not  a  little  overjoyed,  went  to  his  house, 
and  attended  his  coming.  His  lordship  came  soon  after, 
and  immediately  taking  his  friend  by  the  hand,  turned 
to  the  lord  high  admiral,  and  other  noblemen  in  his 
company,  saying,  'Don't  your  lordships  wonder  that  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  this  gentleman  1  This  is  he  who 
first  contributed  to  my  advancement.'  He  then  told 
them  the  whole  story,  and,  holding  him  still  by  the 
hand,  led  him  into  the  dining-room,  and*placed  him 
next  tiiitiself  at  table.  The  company  being  gone,  the 
chancellor  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  know  what 
afiair  had  brought  him  into  England,  Frescobald,  in  a 
few  words,  gave  him  the  true  state  of  his  circumstances ; 
to  which  Cromwell  replied,  'I  am  sorry  for  your  mis- 
fortunes, and  I  will  make  them  as  easy  to  you  as  I 
can  I  but,  because  men  ought  to  be  just  before  they  are 
kind,  it  is  fit  I  should  repay  the  debt  I  owe  you.'  Then, 
leading  him  to  his  closet,  he  locked  the  door,  and,  open- 
ing a  cofier,  first  took  out  sixteen  ducats^  delivering 
tVm  to  Frescobald,  and  said,  'My  friend,  here  is  the 
money  you  lent  me  at  Florence,  with  ten  pieces  you 
laid  out  for  my  apparel,  and  ten  more  you  paid  for  my 
horse ;  but  considering  that  you  are  a  merchant,  and 
might  have  made  some  advantage  by  this  money  in  the 
way  of  trade,  take  these  four  bags,  in  every  one  of 
which  are  four  hundred  ducats,  and  enjoy  them  as  free 
gifts  of  your  friend.'  These  the  modesty  of  Frescobald 
would  have  refused,  but  the  other  forced  them  upon 
him.  He  next  caused  him  to  give  him  the  names  of  all 
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It  I    his  debtors,  and  the  sums  they  owed ;  which  account 
y|    he  transmitted  to  one  of  his  servants,  with  a  charge  to 
find  out  the  men,  and  oblige  them  to  pay  him  in  fifteen 
days,  under  the  penalty  of  his  displeasure ;  and  the  ser- 
vant so  well  discharged  his  duty,  that  inr  a  short  time 
the  entire  sum  was  paid.  All  this  time  Siguier  Fresco- 
bald  lodged  in  the  chancellor's  house,  where  he  was 
entertained  according  to  his  merits,  with  repeated  per? 
suasions  for  his  continuance  in  England,  and  an  offer 
of  the  loan  of  sixty  thousand  ducats  for  four  years,  if 
he  would  trade  here ;  but  he  desired  to  return  to  Flo- 
rence, which  he  did,  with  extraordinary  favors  from  the 
Lord^  Cromwell.' 

A  very  poor  and  aged  man,  busied  in  planting  and 
grafting  an  apple  tree,  was  rudely  interrupted  by  this 
interrogation : — '  Why  do  you  plant  trees,  who  cannot 
hope  to  eat  the  fruit  of  them  V  He  raised  himself  up, 
and  leaning  upon  his  spade,  replied, '  Seine  one  planted 
trees  for  me  before  I  was  born,  and  I  have  eaten  the 
fruit :  I  now  plant  for  others,  that  the  memorial  of  my 
gratitude  may  exist  when  I  am  dead  and  gone.' 

It  is  said  that  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  met 
with  many  difficulties  and  hardships,  as  is  generally  the 
case  when  a  civilized  people  attempt  establishing  them- 
selves in  a  wilderness  country.  Being  men  of  piety, 
they  sought  relief  from  heaven,  by  laying  their  wants 
and  distresses  before  the  Lord  in  frequent  set  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  Constant  meditation  and  discourse 
on  their  difficulties  kept  their  minds  gloomy  and  dis- 
contented ;  and,  like  the  children  of  Israel,  there  were 
many  disposed  to  return  to  that  Egypt  which  persecu- 
tion had  induced  them  to  abandon.  At  length,  when 
it  was  proposed  in  one  of  their  assemblies  to  proclaim 
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a  fast,  a  farmer,  of  plain  sense,  rose  and  remarked,  tliat 
the  inconveniences  they  sufieted,  and  concerning  which 
they  had  so  often  wearied  heaven  with  their  complaints, 
were  not  so  great  as  they  might  have  expected,  and 
were  diminii^ing  every  day  as  the  colony  strengthen- 
ed ;  that  the  earth  began  to  reward  their  toil,  and  to 
furnish  liberally  for  their  subsistence;  that  the  seas 
and  rivers  were  full  of  fish,  the  air  sweet,  the  climate 
healthy,  and  above  all,  that  they  were  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  and  religiou^  liberty ;  he  there- 
fore thought,  that  reflecting  and  cohversing  on  these 
subjects  would  be  more  comfortable,  as  tending  more 
to  make  them  contented  with  their  siuation  ;  and  that 
it  would  be  more  becoming  the  gratitude  they  owed  to 
the  Civine  Being,  if,  instead  of  a  fast,  they  should  ap- 
point a  thanksgiving.  His  advice  was  taken,  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  they  have  in  every  year  observed  cir- 
cumstances of.  public  felicity  sufficient  to  furnish  cause 
for  a  thanksgiving  day,  which  is,  therefore,  constantly 
ordered  and  religiously  observed. 


INSTABILITY  OF  HUMAN  GREATNESS. 

The  great  kii^  of  Babylon  was  brought  to  see  the  va- 
nity of  trustihg  to  human  power  ;  and  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Most  High,  who  ruleth  in  the  heavens  above 
and  in  the  earth  beheath,  is  the  only  object  in  whom 
even  kings  ought  to  confide.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  has 
not  been  the  only  one  who  has  made  this  confession. 
The  progress  of  the  great  king  Alp  Arslan  was  retard- 
ed by  the  governor  of  Berzem ;  and  Joseph  the  Cariz- 
mian  presumed  to  defend  his  fortress  against  all  the 
powers  of  the  east.  When  Jbe  was  produced  a  captive 
m  the  royal  tent,  the  sultan,  instead  of  praising  his 
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valor,  severely  reproaehed  his  obstinate  folly ;  and  the 
insolent  replies  of  the  rebel  provoked  a  sentence,  that 
he  should  be  fastened  to  four  stakes  and  left  to  expire 
in  that  painful  situation.  At  this  command,  the  des- 
perate Qarizmiati,  "drawing  a  dagger,  rushed  headlong 
towards  the  throne  :  the  guards  raised  their  battle-axes ; 
their  zeal  was  checked  by  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  skilful 
archer  of  the  age ;  he  drew  his  bow,  but  his  foot  slip- 
ped— the  arrow  glanced  aside,  and  he  received  in  his 
breast  the  dagger  of  Joseph,  who  was  instantly  cut  in 
pieces.  The  wound  was  mortal,  and  the  Turkish  prince 
bequeathed  a  dying  admonition  to  the  pride  of  kings. 
*  In  my  youth,'  said  Alp  Arslan,  *  I  was  advised  by  a 
sage  to  humble  myself  before  my  God,  to  distrust  my 
own  strength,  and  never  to  despise  the  most  contempt- 
ible enemy.  I  have  neglected  these  lessons,  and  my 
neglect  has  been  deservedly  punished.  Yesterday  from 
an  eminence  I  beheld  the  numbers,  the  discipline,  and 
the  spirit  of  my  armies  ;  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 
under  my  feet  3  and  I  said  in  my  heart,  surely  thou  art 
the  king  of  the  world,  the  greatest  and  most  invinci- 
ble of  warriors.  These  armies  are  no  longer  mine ; 
and  in  the  confidence  of  my  personal  strength,  I  now 
fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.' 

Consider  the  most  remarkable  examples  which  his- 
tory has  recorded  of  rare  talents,  and  rare  fortune, 
united  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  illustrious  end. 
What  are  they,  if  read  aright,  but  so  many  lessons  of 
humility  1  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  by  far  the  most  accomplished  hero  of  his  age.  His 
birth  was  nphle,  his  person  graceful  and  dignified  ;  his 
understanding  of  that  rare  class  in  which  depth  and  fa- 
cility are  equally  united,  at  once  elegant  and  compre- 
hensive, and  embellished  with  all  the  learning  that  his 

19 
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Greece  in  her  best  era  could  supply ;  his  achievements 
in  arms  were  great  and  brilliant,  and  his  success  was 
almost  unvaried.  It  was  Philip's  chief  ambition  to  live 
to  future  ag«s ;  and,  that  the  triumph  of  his  glory  might 
be  permanent,  he  was  i^xious  to  embody  it  in  the  lite- 
rature and  eloquence  of  Athens.  For  this  end  he  was 
content  to  pardon  alike  her  insults  and  injuries,  and 
courted  with  unwearied  assiduity  the  acquaintance  of 
the  most  considerable  members  of  her  commonwealth. 
But  the  eloquence  of  a  single  man  defeated  all  his 
hopes.  Demosthenes  was  his  enemy ;  and  that  profli- 
gate demagogue  has  been  able  by  h^  matchless  genius, 
to  brand  with  unmerited  infamy,  during  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  the  illustrious  prince  who  vanquished 
and  spared  him. 

If  the  ancient  world  produced  any  person  more  de- 
serving of  admiration  than  Philip,  it  was  probably  his 
son.  It  was  Alexander's  ambition  to  found  a  mighty 
empire,  which  should  embrace  both  the  eastern  and 
western  hemisphere,  and  to  foster  under  one  parent 
and  protecting  shade  the  commerce,  learning,  arts,  and 
legislation  of  the  world.  The  greatness  of  his  design 
could  be  measured  only  by  the  extensive  genius  which 
conceived  it,  and  his  success  was  equal  to  both.  In  the 
very  prime  of  youth  he  overthrew  the  most  potent 
kingdom  of  Asia ;  he  selected  the  position  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  city,  which  for  a  thousand  years  drew 
into  its  bosom  the  wealth  of  three  continents  ;  he  car- 
ried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  India,  and  hav- 
ing fixed  and  fortified  his  eastern  frontier,  returned  to 
Babylon  to  -prepare  for  extending  his  conquests  in  the 
west.  There,  as  he  was  retiring  early  to  rest,  he  pas- 
sed by  a  chamber  where  some  of  his  young  officers  and 
friends  were  banqueting ;  and,  in  a  thoughtless  moment 
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for  lie  was  by  habit  very  temperate,  he  accepted  an  in* 
vitation  to  join  their  carousals.  The  rest  who  does 
not  know  1  In  a  .few  days  he  was  laid  in  his  grave ; 
and  in  <a  few  years,  the  great  empire  of  which  he 
thought  to  havft  laid  the  foundation  so  deep  that  it 
should  have  stood  for  ages,  was  broken  in  pieces,  and 
the  fragments  dispersed  to  the  foar  winds  of  heaven! 
These  instances,  and  numberless  others,  which  are 
less  striking,  only* because  they  are  less  notorious,  have 
been  cited  by  the  moralists  of  every  age,  and,  after  a 
few  serious  comments',  dismissed  with  •  sigh  over  the 
vanity  of  earthly  glory.  They  prove,  indeed,  its  vanity 
beyond  controversy  5  but  they  prove  also  much  more. 
They  e'^press  in  large  and  striking  characters,  that  hap- 
less uncertainty  which  attends  upon  every  scheme  of 
earthly  policy.  What  is  true  of  great  things,  is  true 
of  small.  Private  life  has  its  Philips,  and  Alexanders, 
and  Caesars,  without  number,  who  are  striving  with  un- 
wearied diligence  for  the  attainment  of  a  commanding 
reputation,  or  brilliant  establishments,  or  ascendancy 
of  station.  The  mere  moralist  can  do  iittle  more  than 
condemn  their  folly,  and  weep  over  it;  but  the  Chris- 
tian may  surely  be  taught,  by  such  example,  a  lesson 
of  far  higher  wisdom,  and,  touched  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  weakness,  may  learn  to  resign  himself,  without 
regret,  and  without  fear,  into  the  hands  of  his  benifi- 
cent  Creator. .' 

HAPPINESS. 

Vakious,  sincere,  and  constant,  are  the  efforts  of  men 
to  procure  that  happiness  which  the  nature  of  the  mind 
requires :  but  most  seem  to  be  ignorant  both  of  the 
«ource  and  means  of  genuine  felicity.  The  estimate 
which  m«n  make  of  life  is  generally  false,  and  the  ob- 
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jectB  they  pursue,  however  specious  and  fascinatii^, 
are  found  in  the  end  delusory  and  vain,  while  the  vefy 
thing  they  neglect  and  despise  is  the  most  productive 
of  real  good ;  I  mean,  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  the  favor  of  God.  Religion  alone  can  afibrd  true 
joy  and  permanent  peace.  It  is  this  that  inspires  forti- 
tude, supports  patience,  and  by  its  prospects  and  pro- 
mises, darts  a  cheering  ray  into  the  darkest  shade  of 
human  life. 

An  Italian  bishop  struggled  through  great  difficulties 
without  repining,  and  met  with  much  opposition  in  the 
discharge  of  his  episcopal  function  without  ever  be- 
traying the  least  impatience.  An  intimate  friend  of 
his,  who  highly  admired  those  virtues  which  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  imitate,  one  day  asked  the 
prelate  if  he  could  communicate  his  secret  of  beii^ 
always  easy  1  '  Yes,'  replied  the  old  man,  '  I  can  teach 
you  my  secret,  and  with  great  facility:  it  consists  in 
nothing  more  than  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes.' 
His  friend  begged  him  to  explain  himself.  'Most 
willingly,'  returned  the  Bishop ;  '  in  whatever  state  I 
am,  I  first  of  all  look  up  to  heaven,  and  remember,  that 
my  principal  business  here  is  to  get  there  ;  I  then  look 
down  upon  the  earth,  and  call  to  mind  how  small  a 
spkce  I  shall  occupy  in  it  when  I  come  to  be  interrej.,^ 
I  then  look  abroad  in  the  world,  and  observe  what  mul- 
titudes there  are,  who  are  in  all  respects  more  unhappy 
than  myself.  Thus  I  learn  where  true  happiness  is 
placed,  where  all  our  cares  must  end,  and  how  very 
little  reason  I  have  to  repine  or  to  complain;' 

Great  part  of  the  infelicity  of  men  arises  not  so 
much  from  their  situations  or  circumstances,  as  from 
their  pride,  vanity,  and  ambitious  expectations.  In 
order  to  be  happy,  these  dispositions  must  be  subdued ; 
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'  we  must  always  keep  before  our  eyes  such  views  of 
the  world  as  shall  prevent  our  expecting  more  from  it 
than  it  is  designed  to  afford.  We  destroy  our  joys  by 
devouring  them  before-hand  with  too  eager  expecta- 
tion. We  ruin  the  happiness  of  life  when  we  attempt 
to  raise  it  too  high.'  Menedemus  being  told  one  day 
that  it  was  a  great  felicity  to  have  whatever  we  desire, 
'  Yes^  said  he,  *  but  it  is  a  much  greater  to  desire  notk^ 
ing  but  what  we  haveZ^ 

None  are  more  mistaken  than  those  who  imagine  that 
happiness  consits  in  extensive  riches,  splendid  retinue, 
or  having  a  vast  number  of  servants  to  wait  on  them. 
Cardinal  Mancini  staying  once  on  a  visit  to  Poussin  the 
celebriited  painter,  till  it  was  dark,  the  artist  took  the 
candle  in  his  hand,  lighted  him  down  stairs,  and  waited 
upon  him  to  his  coach.  The  prelate  was  sorry  to  see 
him  do  it  himself,  and  coulJ  not  help  saying,  '  I  very 
much  pity  you,  Poussin,  that  you  have  not  one  servant.' 
<  And  I  pity  you  more,  my  Lord,'  replied  Poussin, '  that 
you  have  so  many.'  Were  the  happiness  of  the  hum- 
ble and  retired  weighed  with  that  of  the  great,  the  for- 
mer, I  believe,  would  abundantly  preponderate. 

It  was  a  good  speech  of  an  emperor :  '  You,'  said  he, 
*  gaze  on  my  purple  robe  and  golden  crown ;  but,  did 
you  know  what  cares  are  under  it,  you  would  not  take 
it  up  from  the  ground  to  have  it.'  It  was  a  true  saying 
of  Augustine :  '  Many  are  ^miserable  by  loving  hurtful 
things :  but  they  are  more  miserable  by  having  them.' 

One   saying  to  a  philosopher,  'Couldest   thou  but 

please  Dionysius,  thou  needest  not  eat  herbs  and  roots ;' 

the  philosopher  answered,  *  Couldest  thou  but  eat  herbs 

and  roots,  thou  needest  not  please  Dionysius.'     To  the 

humble-minded,  temptations  to  greatness  are  no  great 

temptations. 
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He  who  would  wish  to  maintain  happiness  through 
life,  must  elevate  his  mind  ahove  those  little  trifling 
vexations  incident  to  all.  A  person  having  behaved 
very  rudely  to  Mr.  Boswell,  he  went  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  talked  of  it  as  a  serious  distress.  Dr.  Johnson 
laughed,  and  said,  ^dmsider,  Sir^  how  insignificant 
this  will  appear  twelve  months  henceJ*  ^  Were  this  con* 
aideration,'  says  Mr.  B.,  ^  applied  to  most  of  the  little 
vexations  of  life,  by  which  our  quiet  is  too  often  dis- 
turbed,  it  would  prevent  many  painful  sensations.  I 
have  tried  it  frequently,  and  with  good  eflect.' 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather  gives  the  following  plain  but  suit* 
able  advice  to  his  son  on  this  head : — '  It  may  not  be 
amiss  for  you  to  have  two  heaps ;  an  heap  of  umntelli' 
gibles,  and  an  heap  of  incurables*  Every  now  and  then 
you  will  meet  with  something  or  other  that  may  pretty 
much  distress  your  thoughts^  but  the  shortest  way 
with  the  vexations^ will  be,'  to  throw  them  into  the  heap 
they  belong  to,  and  be  no  more  distressed  about  them. 
You  will  meet  with  some  unaccountable  and  incojnpre-* 
hensible  things,  particularly  in  the  conduct  of  many 
people.  Throw  them  into  your  heap  of  unintelligibles 
leave  them  there.  Trouble  your  mind  no  farther; 
hope  the  best,  or  think  no  more  about  them.  You 
will  meet  with  some  unpersuadable  people :  no^unsel, 
no  reason  will  do  any  thing  upon  the  obstinate, 
especially  as  to  the  making  of  due  submissions  upon 
6fiences.  Throw  them  into  the  heap  of  incurables  ; 
leave  them  there.  And  so  do  you  go  on  to  do  as  you 
can  what  you  have  to  do.  Let  not  the  crooked  thingp^ 
that  cannot  be  made  straight  encumber  you.' 

We  were  not  sent  into  this  world  with  orders  to  make 
ourselves  miserable,  but  with  abilities,  and  directions, 
and  helps,  to  search  out  the  best  possibilities  of  happi- 
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ness  which  remain  to  beings  fallen  from  that  state  of 
moral  and  mental  rectitude  in  which  man  was  created^ 
to  mi^e  the  best  of  the  ruins  ef  that  perfect  world 
whose  beauty  he  had  marred,  and  whose  capacity  of 
conferring  felicity  he  had  fatally  iiQpaired.  Human 
life,  therefore,  abounding  as  it  does  in  blessings. and 
mercies,  is  not  the  blissful  vision  which  youthful  fancy 
images,  or  poetry  feigns,  or  romance  exhibits.  It  is  in 
a  considerable  measure  coinpounded  of  painful  and  duU 
realities,  and  not  a  splendid  tissue  of  grand  events  or 
brilliant  exploits  j  it  is  to  some  an  almost  unvaried 
state  of  penury,  to  many  a  series  of  cares  and  troubles, 
to  all  a  state  of  probation.  But  the  primeval  punish- 
ment, the  sentence  of  labor,  like  the  other  inflictions  of 
Him  who  in  judgment  remembers  mercy,  is  transform- 
ed into  a  blessing.  And  whether  we  consider  the  ma- 
nual industry  of  the  poor,  or  the  intellectual  exertions 
of  the  superior  classes,  we  shall  find  that  diligent  occu* 
pation,  if  not  criminally  perverted  from  its  end,  is  at 
once  the  instrument  of  virtue,  and  the  secret  of  happi- 
ness. 


HEARERS,  PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  ETC. 

Bigoted  Hearek*— ^A  person  meeting  another  returning 
after  having  heard  a  popular  preacher,  said  to  him, 
*  Well,  I  hope  you  have  been  highly  gratified.'  'In- 
deed, I  have,'  replied  the  other;  'I  wish  I  could  have 
prevailed  on  you  to  hear  him ;  I  am  sure  you  would 
never  have  relished  any  other  preacher  afterwards.' 
'  Then,'  returned  the  wiser  Christian,  '  I  am  determined 
I  never  will  hear  him,  for  I  wish  to  hear  such  a  preacher 
as  will  give  me  so  high  a  relish  and  esteem  for  the 
word  of  God,  that  I  shall  receive  it  with  greater  eager- 
ness and  deliffht  whenever  it  is  delivered.' 
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4lumbh  HtartT, — '  A'^torch  may  be  lighted  by  a  can- 
die,  aad  a  knife  be  sharpened  by  an  unpoliahed  stone  *> 
•o  Mr.  Milder diam  uied  to  say,  '  that  he  never  heard 
any  faithful  minister  in  his  }ife  that  was  so  mean,  hot 
he  coi»ld  di%covec  some  gi/t  in  him  that  was  wanting  m 
himself,  -a^d  cotlld  receive  some  profit  by  him/ 

Tht  PrdcticcJ  ffcarcr.— A  poor  woman  in  the  country 
went  to  hear  a  sermon,  wherein,  among  other  evil  prac- 
tices, the  use  of  'dishonest  weights  and  measures  wal 
exposed.  With  this  tiiscourse  she  was  much  affected. 
The  ne)ct  day,  when  the  minister,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, went  among  his  hearers,  and  called  upon  the 
woman,  he  took  occasion  to  ask  her  what  she  remem* 
dered  of  his  sermon.  The  poor  wt>man  complained 
much  of  her  bad  memory,  and  said  ^e  liad  forgotten 
almost  all  that  he  delivered.  'But  one  thing,'  said  she, 
'I  remembered:  I  remembered  to  burn  my  bushel.' — 
A  doer  of  the  word  cannot  be  a  forgetful  hearer. 

Constant  Hearer, — It  is  said  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Burford,  that  though  for  the  last  few  years  of  her  life 
she  had  to  ride  almost  constantly  on  horseback,  up- 
wards of  sixteen  miles,  to  and  from  the  churches  where 
she  attended,  yet  neither  frost,  snow,  rain,  nor  bad 
roads,  were  sufficient  to  detain  her  at  home.  How 
unlike  the  cbnduct  of  many,  who  suffer  any  trivial  inci- 
dent to  keep  them  from  the  house  of  God ! 

Punctual  Hearer. — A  woman  who  always  used  to 
attend  public  worship  with  great  punctuality,  and  took 
care  to  be  always  in  time,  was  asked  how  it  was  she 
could  always  come  so  early ;  she  answered,  very  wisely, 
•  That  it  was  part  of  her  religion  not  to  disturb  the  reli- 
gion of  others. 

Tk€  LntB  Hearers. — A  minister,  whom  I  well  knew. 
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observing  that  same  of  his  people  made  a  praetioe  of 
coming  in  very  luie,  and  after  a  eomsideraUe  part  of 
the  sermon  was  gone  through,  was  determmed  that 
they  should  feel  the  force  of  a  public  reproof.  One 
day,  therefore,  as  they  entered  the' place  of  worship  «t 
their  usual  late  period,  the  minister,  addressing  his 
congregation,  said,  '  Bu%  my  hearers,  it  is  time  for  us 
now  to  conclude,  for  here  ate  our  friends  just  come  to 
fetch  iis  home.'  We  may  easily  conjecture  what  the 
parties  felt  at  this  curious  but  pointed  address. 

The  Deaf  Woman  a  Constant  ^Attendant. — *1  have  in 
my  congregation,'  said  a  venerab)^  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel^* a  worthy,  aged  woman,  *who  has  for  many  years 
been  so  deaf  as  not  to  distinguish  the  loudest  sound, 
and  yet  she  is  always  one  of  the  first  in  $he  meeting* 
On  asking  the  reason  of  her  constant  attendance,  (as 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  hear  my  voice,)  she  an- 
swered,  '  Though  I  cannot  hear  you,  I  come  to  God's 
house  because  Move  it,  and  would  be  found  in  his  ways ; 
and  he  gives  me  many  a  sweet  thought  upon  the  text, 
when  it  is  pointed  out  to  me :  another  reason  is,  be- 
<;ause  there  I. am  in  the  best  company,  in  the  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  God,  and  amongst  his  saints,  the 
honorable  of  the  earth.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  serv- 
ing God  in  private:  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to 
honor  him  regularly  and  constantly  in  public' — ^What 
a  reproof  this  to  those  who  have  their  hearing,  and  yet 
idways  come  to  a  place  of  worship  late,  or  not  at  all ! 


DECEITFULNESS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  beginning  of  Nero's  reigii  was  marked  by  acts  of 
the  greatest  kindness  and  condescension — by  afiability. 
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complaisance,  and  popularity.  The  object  of  his  ad- 
ministration seemed  to  be  the  good  of  his  people ;  and, 
when  he  was  desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  male- 
factors that  were  to  be  executed,  he  exclaimed,  ^  /  wish 
to  heaven  I  could  not  write  P  He  was  an  enemy  to  flat- 
tery J  and,  when  the  senate  had  liberally  commended 
the  wisdom  of  his  government,  Nero  desired  them  to 
keep  their  praises  till  he  deserved  them.  Yet  this  was 
the  wretch  who  assassinated  his  mother,  who  set  fire 
to  Rome,  and  destroyed  multitudes  of  men,  women  and 
children,  and  then  threw  the  odium  of  that  dreadful 
action  on  the  Christians.  The  cruelties  he  exercised 
towards  them  were  beyond  description,  while  hp  seem- 
ed to  be  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  the  tragical  specta- 
cle. '  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 
perately wicked ',  who  can  know  it  V 

'  I  find  more  solid  truth  in  that  one  scripture,'  says 
the  pious  Haliburton,  ^  which  tells  us  that  '^  the  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despera^ly  wicked," 
than  in  many  volumes  of  idle  and  unscriptural  notions 
reared  up  on  the  subtle  arguings  of  men,  whose  eyes 
have  never  been  opened  to  see  the  plague  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  who  therefore  run  out  in  asserting  such  an 
ability,  and  power,  and  inclination  to  good  in  man,  as 
neither  scripture,  nor  the  experience  of  such  as  have 
their  eyes  in  the  least  measure  opened,  admits  of. 
However,  if  others  will  think  that  there  are  in  them 
such  good  inclinations,  I  will  quit  my  part  .in  them. 
Woeful  experience  convinces  me,  and  obliges  me  to 
acknowledge  t©  my  own  shame,  that  I  never  looked 
towards  the  Lord's  way;  save  when  he  drew  me.  *I 
was  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke  ;'  I  never 
went  longer  in  it  than. the  force  lasted;  I  inclined  to 
sit  down,  and  sat  indeed  down  at  every  step.  No  great 
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»ign  I  had  any  heart  to  the  way.!  I  never  got  up  again, 
but  when  the  Lord's  power  was  anew  put  forth.  I  all 
this  while  never  went  one  step  but  with  a  grudge  ;  I 
frequently  looked  back  to  Sodom ;  I  have  been  as  a 
backsliding  heifer  ;  I  was  grieved  for  what  l>left  behind. 
My  heart  clave  to  what  my  light  had  the  greatest  op- 
position to.  Thus  I  was  one  of  them  that  rebel  against 
light.  I  often  refused  where  the  command  was  plain* 
esf.  When  I  was  brought  into  a  strait,  I  betook  my- 
self rather  to  any  shift  than  to  Christ.  Sin  bit  me,  and 
yet  I  loved  it.  My  heart  deceived  me  often  ;  and  yet 
I  trusted  in  it,  rather  than  in  God.  God  dealt  with  me 
ia  a  way  of  kindness  :  but  when  he  spake  to  me  in  my 
prosperity,  I  would  not  hear.  He  smote  me ;  and  I 
went  on  frowardly ;  I  never  parted  with  any  sin,  till 
God  beat  me,  and  drove  me  from  it,  and  hedged  in  my. 
way.  Surely  this  looks  like  the  heart  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked.' 
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*It  was  my  lot,  a  few  years  ago,'  says  Dr.  Lettsom,  *  to 
be  attacked  on  the  highway  by  a  genteel-looking  per- 
son, well  mounted,  who  demanded  my  money,  at  the 
same  time  placing  a  pistol  to  my  breast.  I  requested 
him  to  remove  the  pistol,  which  he  instantly  did ;  1 
saw  his  agitation,  from  whence  I  concluded  he  had  not 
been  habituated  to  this  hazardous  practice  5  and  I  add- 
ed, that  I  had  both  gold  and  silver  about  me,  which  1 
freely  gave  him,  but  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  a  young 
gentleman  risk  his  life  in  so  unbecoming  a  manner, 
which  would  probably  soon  terminate  at  the  gallows  j 
that,  at  the  best,  the  casual  pittance  gained  on  the 
highway  would  afford  but  a  precarious  and  temporary 
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subsistence ;  but  that,  if  1  could  serve  him  by  private 
assistance  more  becoming  his  appearance,  he  toiight 
farther  command  my  purse;  and  at  the  same  time,  I 
desired  him  to  accept  a  card  containing  my  address^ 
and  call  upOn  me,  as  he  might  trust  to  my  word  for  his 
liberty  and  life.     He  accepted  my  address,  but  I  ob- 
served that  his  voice  faltered.     It  was  late  at  night; 
there  was,  however,  sufficient  starlight  to  enable  me 
to  perceive,  as  I  leaned  towards  him  on  the  window  of 
my  carriage,  that  his  bosom  was  overwhelmed  with 
conflicting  passions.     At  length  bending  forward  on 
his  horse,  and  recovering  the  power  of  speech,  he  af- 
fectingly  said,  *  I  thank  you  for  your  offer— rAmerican 
afiairs  have  ruined  me — I  will,  dear  Sir,  wait  upon  you.' 
Two  weeks  afterwards,  a  person  entered  my  house, 
whom  I  immediately  recognized  to  be  this  highwayman. 
•  '  I  con^,'  said  he,  '  to  communicate  to  you  a  matter 
that  nearly  concerns  me,  and  I  trust  to  your  honor  to 
keep  it  inviolable.'     I  told  him  that  I  recollected  him, 
and  I  requested  him  to  relate  his  story  with  candor,  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  my  services  ;  and 
such  was  the  narrative  as  would  have  excited  sympa- 
thy in  every  heart.     His  fortune  had  been  spoiled  on 
the  American  continent,  and,  after  a  long  imprison- 
ment, he  escaped  to  this  asylum  of  Liberty,  where  his 
resources  failing,  and  perhaps  with  pride  above  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  sturdy  beggar,  he  rashly  ventured  upon 
the  most  dreadful  alternative  of  the  highway,  where, 
in  his  second  attempt,  he  met  with  me.     I  found  that 
his  narrative  was  literally  true,  which  induced  me  to 
try  various  means  of  obviating  his  distresses.     To  the 
commissioners  for  relieving  the  American  sufferers  ap- 
plication was  made,  but  fruitlessly ;  at  length  he  at- 
tended at  Windsor,  and  delivered  a  memorial  to  the 
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queen,  htieAy  stating  his  sufferings,  and  the  cause  of 
them.  Struck  with  his  appearance,  and  pleased  with 
his  address,  she  graciously  assured  him  of  patronage, 
provided  his  preteni^ions  should,  on  inquiry,  be  found 
justified.  The  result  was,  that  in  a  few  days  she  gave 
him  a  commission  in  the  army ;  and  by  his  public  ser* 
vices,  twice  has  his  name  appeared  in  the  Gazette 
among  the  promotions.  After  some  years'  employment 
in  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  this  valuable  officer 
fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies.' 

'  A  second  time  I  was  attacked  and  robbed,  and  at  r 
the  instant  seized  the  criminal,  whom  I  knew.     He  fell 
on  his  knees,  returned  the  money  he  had  taken  from 

* 

me,  and  prayed  forgiveness.  I  told  him  that  I  could 
cot  commute  felony ;  he  must  instantly  depart ;  and 
advised  him  to  go  to  sea,  and  never  suffer  me  to  see 
him  again.  About  two  years  afterwards,  on  visiting 
a  person  in  the  country,  I  met  with  this  oHender  ;  upon 
inquiring  into  his  situation  I  found  that  he  had  since 
been  married,  and  was  become  a  respectable  farmer.' 

Dr.  Conder,  during  his  residence  at  Cambridge,  hav- 
ing taken  a  ride  to' Peterborough  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air,  on  his  return,  saw  a  gentleman  in  a  private  lane,  at 
some  distance,  standing  by  his  horse.  As  he  approach- 
ed the  supposed  gentleman  mounted,  and,  coming  up 
to  him,  demanded  his  money.  The  doctor  (then  Mr. 
Conder)  immediately  recognized,  him  as  a'  former  in- 
habitant of  Cambridge,  but  thought  it  prudent  to  con- 
ceal his  knowledge.  Not  satisfied  with  receiving  all 
his  cash,  to  the  amount  of  several  guineas,  the  high- 
wayman asked  him  for  his  watch.  This  being  a  family 
piece,  he  pleaded  hard  to  retain  it ;  but  the  man  per- 
sisted in  a  menacing  tone  in  his  demand,  he  surren- 
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dered  it,  though  not  without  strong  symptoms  of  re* 
luctance. 

The  doctor  was  a  man  of  tender  sympathy.  This 
amiahle  quality  soon  suppressed  all  concern  for  per- 
sonal safety,  and  the  property  thus  violently  wrested 
from  him ;  and  led  him  to  commiserate  an  unhappy 
man,  whose  evil  practices  were  leading'him,  in  hasty 
strides,  to  the  chambers  of  death,  and  to  attempt  to  re- 
claim him.  He  immediately  addressed  him  with  great 
civility,  inquired  what  way  he  was  going,  and  proposed, 
if  agreeable,  to  ride  in  company ;  assuring  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  need  not  entertain  the  least  fearful 
apprehension  upon  his  account.  .His  obliging  manner 
won  upon  the  highwayman,  and  opened  the  way  to  a 
familiar  conversation.  " 

During  the  robbery  itself,  the  man,  with  all  his 
assumed  courage,  could  not  conceal  the  agitation  of 
his  mind.  From  this  circumstance  the  Doctor  took 
occasion  to  suggest  that  his  present  mode*  of  subsis- 
tence, separate  from  its  moral  turpitude,  was  both  un- 
wise and  dangerous,  as  the  small  sums  generally  col- 
lected at  one  time  in  these  adventures  were  inadequate 
to  the  risk,  as  they  required  the  frequent  exposure  of 
his  person,  and  must  subject  him  to  perpetual  alarms. 
The  robber  urged  the  common  plea  of  necessity.  The 
Doctor  represented  that  it  was  an  unpleasant  and  com- 
monly a  fatal  necessity,  as  it  was  not  only  a  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  society  and  the  authority  of  God, 
but  would  subject  him  to  a  dreadful  penalty  in  the  life 
that  now  is,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Here 
he  in  treated  him  to  desist  from  these  pernicious 
habits — urged  him  to  repentance,  assuring  him  that 
there  was  forgiveness,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
most  atrocious  offenders  \  and  that  he  did  not  doubt,  if 
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he  implored  direction  from  above,  but  Providence 
would  so  direct  his  way,  %b  to  enable  him  to  *  provide 
all  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.' 

This  conversation  appeared  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion ;  the  immediate  effect  of  which  was,  the  ro1)ber 
took  the  watch,  and  returned  it  to  him,  saying,  '  he 
conducted  himself  so  much  like  a  gentleman,  that  he 
could  not  think  of  retaining  it.'  The  Doctor  replied, 
that  he  greatly  valued  the  watch,  and  received  it  with 
pleasure  j  but  acknowledged  that  he.  had  a  higher  ob- 
ject in  view  than  the  restoration  of  his  property. 

As  they  continued  their  discourse,  he  took  the 
money  out  of  his  pocket,. and  tendered  that  also  to  the 
Doctor,  saying  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  keep  it.  But  the  Doctor  absolutely  refused  re- 
ceiving it,  begging  him  not  to  consider  it  as  forced 
from  him,  but  as  the  gift  of  benevolence  to  a  necessi- 
toils  man.  At  this«instance  of  generosity  he  appeared 
additionally  affected. 

Coming  nearer  to  Cambridge,  the  robber  told  him 
that  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  leaving  him,  and,  on 
parting,  wept  considerably,  saying,  he  hoped  he  should 
attend  to  his  advice.  He  then  took  a  cross-road,  on 
the  skirts  of  the  town;  but,  having  previously  com- 
mitted other  robberies  in  the  neighborhood,  was 
almost  immediately  identified  and  seized.  The  Doctor 
leisurely  continued  his  ride,  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  greatly  surprised  to  meet  him  in  the 
street,  in  the  custody  of  the  persons  who  apprehended 
him.  On  his  commitment  to  the  castle,  he  sent  for 
his  spiritual  monitor,  who  found  him  in  very  great  dis- 
tress. During  his  confinement,  both  before  and  after 
trial,  he  made  him  repeated  visits,  which  were  rendered 
eminently  useful ;  and,  at  his  execution,  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  he  died  a  real  convert. 
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*  Wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  history :  it  is  designed  to 
supply  the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce  not 
its  instruction  with  the  same  authority,  yet  it  fumifihes 
tts  with  a  greater  variety  of  instruction  than  it  is  possir 
ble  for  experience  to  afford  in  the  course  of  the 
longest  life.  Its  ohject  is  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the 
human  character,  and  to  give  a  full  exercise  to  our 
judgment  on  human  affairs.'  This  observation  is  just, 
as  to  history  itself ;  but  the  many  wilful  mistakes,  to- 
gether with  the  prejudices  of  historians,  have  rendered 
it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  some  men.     Hence, 

When  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  ordered  his 
secretary  to  read  to  him, '  What,'  said  he  '  shall  I  read  % 
Will  your  majesty  hear  me  read  history  V  5  No,  no,' 
replied  the  king ;  '  no  history :  there  is  no  truth  in  his- 
tory.'  ■ 

When  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  son  Horace  was  about 
to  read  to  him  some  historical  piece,  he  stopped  him 
short.  '  O  do  not  read  history,'  said  the  father, '  for 
that  I  know  must  be  false.' 

Charles  V.  had  so  little  faith  in  historians,  that,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  send  for  Sleidan's  History,  he  used 
to  say, '  Bring  me  my  liar.' 

These  objections  to  History,  however,  are  founded 
upon  ignorance  and  prejudice.  To  suppose  all  history 
unworthy  of  our  perusal,  because  some  part  of  it  may 
want  sufficient  authority,  is  highly  absurd.  A  wise  and 
judicious  mind  will  make  a  proper  discrimination  be- 
tween historic  relation  and  those  things  which  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  historic  face.  To  a  person  possessing 
such  a  mind,  history,  no  doubt,  will  be  very  profitable : 
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it  will  tend  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  mature  the 
judgment,  afford  entertainment,  and  excite  to  action. 

Cicero  also  has  justly  observed,  that  history  is  the 
light  of  ages,  the  depository  of  events,  the  faithful  evi- 
dence of  truth,  the  source  of  prudence  and  good  coun- 
sel, and  the  rule  of  conduct  and  manners. 

No  set  of  men  ought  to  be  more  accurate,  more  just 
to  truth,  and  more  divested  of  prejudice,  than  histori- 
ans. *  I  reckon  a  lie  in  history,'  says  Bishop  Burnet, 
4o  be  a  much  greater  sin  than  a  lie  in  common  dis- 
course, as  the  one  is  like  to  be  more  lasting,  and  more 
generally  known  than  the  other.' 

*  Some  writers  of  history  have,  however,  the  effront- 
ery to  pretend  to  give  us  a  detail  of  the  debates  of 
privy  councils,  and  of  the  most  secret  conversations 
and' cabals  of  courtiers,  with  as  much  formal  precision 
as  if  they  had  been  cabinet  ministers  in  the  courts  of 
all  the  princes  of  the  age  concerning  which  they  write, 
and  as  if  nothing  had  been  transacted  or  deternained 
without  their  privacy :  nor  do  they  scruple  to  entertain 
us  with  a  circumstantial  account  of  a  battle,  a  siege,  or 
the  operations  of  a  whole  campaign,  with  as  much  pre- 
tended accuracy  as  if  they  had  taken  the  field  with  the 
army,  and  accompanied  every  detachment  employed  on 
different  services  during  the  whole  contest.     Such  nar- 
ratives ought  always  to  be  suspected;  generally  speak- 
ing, they  ought  to  be  totally  disregarded.   Mr.  Boswell 
relates,  that  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say, "  We  talk  of  his- 
tory ;  but  let  us  consider  how  little  history,  I  mean  real, 
authentic  history,  we  have.     It  is  not  to  be  questioned 
but  such  kings^  reigned,  such  battles  were  fought,  such 
cities  were  taken,  and  such  countries  conquered,  as  we 
find  mentioned ;  but  all  the  coloring  of  history  is  mere 
conjecture."     In  thife  Dr.  Johnson  is  most  certainly 
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right.  It  is  only  the  outlines  of  history,  the  leading 
and  important  facts,  which  have  heen  productive  of 
great  and  conspicuous  effects,  which  ought  to  attract 
our  attention,  excite  our  reflection,  and  hold  a  place  in 
our  rcmemhrance.' — See  Bigland's  Letters  on  the 
Study  and  Use  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History. 


HOGARTH'S  TAIL-PIECE. 

A  FEW  months  before  that  ingenious  artist,  Hogarth, 
was  seized  with  the  malady  which  deprived  society  of 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments,  he  proposed ' 
to  his  matchless  pencil  the  work  he  has  entitled  the 
Tail-piece.  The  first  idea  of  this  is  said  to  have  been 
started  in  company  at  his  own  table.  ^  My  next  under- 
taking,' said  Hogarth,  '  shall  be  the  end  of  all  things.' 
'  If  that  is  the  case,'  replied  one  of  his  friends,  '  your 
business  will  be  finished ;  for  there  will  be  an  end  of 
the  painter.'  '  There  will  so,'  answered  Hogarth,  sigh- 
ing heavily,  'and,  therefore,  the  sooner  my  work  is 
done  the  better.'  Accordingly  he  began  the  next  day, 
and  continued  his  design  with  a  diligence  that  seemed 
to  indicate  an  apprehension  (as  the  report  goes)  he 
should  not  live  till  he  had  completed  it.  This,  how- 
ever he  did  in  the  most  ingenious  manner,  by  grouping 
every  thing  which  could  denote  the  end  of  all  things : 
a  broken  bottle — an  old  broom  worn  to  the  stump — the 
butt  end  of  an  old  firelock — a  cracked  bell — a  bow  un-. 
strung — a  crown  tumbled  in  piece?—  towers  in  ruins —  . 
the  sign-post  of  a  tavern,  called  the  World's  End,  tum- 
bling— the  moon  in  her  wane — the  map  of  the  globe 
burning — ^a  gibbet  falling,  the  body  gone,  and  fhe  chains 
which  held  it,  dropping  down — Phoebus  and  his  horses 
dead  in  the  clouds — a  ve^el  wrecked — Time,  with  his 
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hour-glass  and  scythe  broken ;  a  tobacco  pipe  in  his 
mouth ;   the   last  whiff  of  smoke  going   out — a  play 
book  opened,  with  exeunt  omnes  stamped  in  the  cor- 
ner— an  empty  purse — and   a  statute  of  bankruptcy 
taken  out  against  nature.     *  So  far  good,'  cried  Ho- 
garth :  '  nothing  remains  but  this,'  taking  his  pencil  in  a 
sort  of  prophetic  fury,  and  dashing  off  the  similitude  of 
a  painter's  pallet  broken — *  Finis,'  exclaimed  Hogarth  : 
Uhe  deed  is  done,  all  is  over.^     It  is  a  very  remarkable 
and  well  known  fact,  that  he  never  again  took  the  pal- 
let in  hand.     It  is  a  circumstance  less  known,  perhaps, 
that  he  died  about  a  year  after  he  had  finished  this  ex- 
traordinary Tail-piece. 
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At  the  time  our  illustrious  countryman;  Captain  Cook, 
was  exploring  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  blessing 
the  nations  of  Europe  by  his  discoveries,  England  and 
France  were  at  war  with  each  other ;  but  so  sensible 
were  the  French  government  of  the  benefits  that  might 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  laborsi  of  the  English 
circumnavigator,  that  they  issued  strict  orders  to  the 
commanders  of  all  their  ships  of  war,  not  to  molest 
him,  or  any  person  belonging  to  the  expedition,  should 
they  fall  in  with  them  on  the  ocean. 

John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  &c.,  was  justly  famous 
for  having  raised  the  siege  of  Vienna,  when  that  city 
was  invested  by  the  Turks,  in  the  year  1683. 

Such  was  the  admiration  of  Charles  XII.  for  this 
illustrious  prince,  that,  touched  with  enthusiasm,  he 
wept  as  he  stood  over  the  tomb  at  Cracow,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  So  great  a  king  ought  never  to  have  died,^ 
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NoimscHERVAN,  a  Persian  king  having  been  hunting, 
and  desirous  of  eating  some  of  the  venison  in  the  field, 
several  of  the  attendants  went  to  a  neighboring  village, 
and  took  away  a  quantity  of  salt  to  season  it.  The 
king,  suspecting  how  they  had  acted,  ordered  that  they 
should  immediately  go  and  pay  for  it ;  then,  turning  to 
his  attendants,  he  said,  *  This  is  a  small  matter  ia  itself, 
but  a  great  one  as  it  regards  me ;  for  a  king  ought  ever 
to  be  just,  because  he  is  an  example  to  his  subjects ; 
and  if  he  swerves  in  trifles,  they  will  become  dissolute. 
li  I  cannot  make  all  my  people  just  in  the  smallest 
things,  I  can,  at  least,  show  them  it  is  possible  to  be  so.' 
Some  years  since,  resided  in  a  country  village,  a 
poor  but  worthy  clergyman,  who,  with  the  small  sti- 
pend of  40/.  per  annum,  supported  himself,  a  wife,  and 
seven  children.  At  one  time,  walking  and  meditating 
in  the  fields  in  much  distress,  from  the  narrowness  of 
his  circumstances,  he  stumbled  on  a  purse  of  gold. 
Looking  round,  in  vain,  to  find  its  owner,  he  carried  it 
home  to  his  wift,  who  advised  him  to  employ,  at  least, 
a  part  of  it  in  extricating  them  from  their  present  diffi- 
culty: but  he  conscientiously  refused,  until  he  had 
used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  find  out  its  former  pro- 
prietor, assuring  her,  that  honesty ,  is  always  the  best 
policy.  After  a  short  time,  it  was  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  at  some  little  distance,  to  whom  the 
clergyman  returned  it,  with  no  other  reward  than 
thanks.  On  the  good  man's  return,  his  wife  could  not 
help  reproaching  the  gentleman  with  ingratitude,  and 
censuring  the  over-scrupulous  honesty  of  her  husband  ; 
but  he  only  replied,  as  before,  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
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A  few  months  after  this,  the  curate  received  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  the  aforesaid  gentleman :  who,  after 
hospitably  entertaining  him,  gave  him  the  presentatimi 
of  a  living  of  j£300  per  annum,  to  which  he  added  a  IhU 
of  jS50,  for  his  present  necessities.  The  curate,  after 
making  suitable  acknowledgments  to  his  benefaetor, 
!  returned  with  joy  to  his  wife  and  family,  acquainting 
them  with  the  happy  change  in  his  circumstances ;  and 
adding,  that  he  hoped  she  would  now  be  convinced 
that  honesty  was  the  best  policy ;  to  which  she  readily 
assented.  * 

One  day,  when  a  vacant  see  was  to  be  filled,  the  sy* 
nod  observed  to  the  Emperor,  Peter  the  Great,  that  they 
had  none  but  ignorant  men  to  present  to  his  majesty. 
*Well,  then,'  replied  the  Czar,*  you  have  only  to  pitch 
upon  the  most  honest  man :  he  will  be  worth  two  Zeom- 
ed  ones.' 

In  a  late  war  in  Germany,  a  captain  of  cavalry  was 
ordered  out  on  a  foraging  party.  He  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troop,  and  marched  to  the  quarters 
assigned  him.  It  was  a  solitary  valley,  in  which  hardly 
any  thing  but  woods  could  be  seen.  In  the  midst  o( 
it  stood  a  little  cottage ;  on  perceiving  it  he  went  up 
and  knocked  at  the  door :  out  comes  an  ancient  Hemn- 
hut^r,  (better  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of 
Moravian  Brethren,),  with   a  beard  silvered  by  age. 

*  Father,'  says  the  officer,  show  me  a  field  where  I  can 
set  my  troopers  a  foraging.'  '  Presently,'  replied  the 
Hemnhuter.  The  good  old  man  walked  before,  and 
conducted  them  out  of  the  valley.  After  a  quarter  of 
-an  hour's  march,  they  found  a  fine  field  of  barley. 

*  There  is  the  very  thing  we  want,'  says  the  captain. 
'  Have  patience  for  a  few  minutes,'  replied  his  guide  : 

*  you  shall  be  satisfied.'     They  went  on,  andj  at  the  dis- 
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tance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  further,  they  ar- 
rived at  another  field  of  barley.  The  troop  immedi- 
ately dismounted,  cut  down  the  grain,  trussed  it  up,  and 
remounted.  The  officer,  upon  this,  says  to  his  con- 
ductor, '  Father,  yo  a  have  given  yourself  and  us  unneces- 
sary trouble ;  the  first  fi^^ld  was  much  better  than 
this.'  '  Very  true,  Sir,'  replied  the  good  old  man,  '  but 
it  was  not  mine.' — This  stroke,  says  my  author,  and 
that  justly,  goes  directly  to  the  heart.  I  defy  an  athe- 
ist to  produce  me  any  thing  once  to  be  compared  with 
it.  And,  surely,  he  who  does  not  feel  his  heart  warmed 
by  such  an  example  of  exalted  vir|;ue,  has  not  yet  ac- 
quired the  first  principles  of  moral  taste. 

Mr.  Addison,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing declaration :  *  Believe  me,  when  I  assure  you,  I 
never  did,  nor  ever  will,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
take  more  than  the  stated  and  customary  fees  of  my 
office.  I  might  keep  the  contrary  practice  concealed 
from  the  world,  were  I  capable  of  it,  but  I  could  not 
from  myself;  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  fear  the  re- 
proaches of  my  own  heart  more  than  those  of  all  man- 
kind.' This  reflected  great  honor  on  Mr.  Addison's  in- 
tegrity. 

HONOR.  • 

*  Tette  honor,  though  it  be  a  different  principle  from  re- 
ligion, yet  is  not  contrary  to  it.  Religion  embraces 
virtue,  as  it  is  enjoined  by  the  laws  of  God ;  honor,  as 
it  is  graceful  and  ornamental  to  human  nature.  The 
religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honor  scorns  to  do  an 
ill  action.  The  latter  considers  vice  as  something  that 
is  beneath  him,  the  other  as  something  that  is  oflfensive 
to  the  Divine  Being  ;  the  one  as  what  is  unbecoming, 
the  other  as  what  is  forbidden.' 
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But  wha^  mistaken  notions  have  some  men  of  honor  1 
They  establish  any  thing  to  then^selves   for  a  point  of 
honor,  although  it  ^s  contrary  both  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  their   country.     '  Timogenes   was  a  lively  in- 
stance  of  one  actuated  by   false  honor.     Timogenes 
would  smile  at  a  man's. jest  who  ridiculed  his  Maker, 
and  at  the  same  time  run  a  man  through  the  body  that 
spoke    ill    of   hfs~  friend.      Timogenes    would    have 
scorned  to  have  betrayed  a  secret  that  was  entrusted 
with  him,   though   the  fate  of  his  country   depended 
upon  the  discovery  of  it.      Timogenes  took  away  the 
life  of  a  young  fellow  in  a  duel,  for  having  spoken  ill 
of  Belinda,  a  lady  whom  he  himself  had  seduced  in  her 
youth,  and  betrayed  into  want  and  ignominy.      After 
.having  ruined  several  poor  tradesman's  families  who 
had  trusted  him,  he  sold  his  estate  to  satisfy  his  credi- 
tors 'y  but,   like  a  man  of  honor,  disposed   of  all  the 
money  he   could  make   of  it   in  paying   off  his  play 
debts,  or,  to  speak  in  his  own  language,  his  debts  of 
honor.' 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  Romans,  contrary  to  their 
usual  custom,  sacrificed  to  Honor  uncovered  y  perhaps 
to  denote,  that,  wherever  honor  is,  it  wants  no  cover- 
ing, but  shows  itself  open  to  the  world.  Dr.  South 
observes,  that  princes  may  confer  honors,  or  rather 
titles  and  names  of  honor ;  but  it  is  a  man's  own  ac- 
tions which  must  make  him  truly  honorable ;  and  every 
man's  life  is  the  herald's  office  from  whence  he  must 
derive  and  fetch  thjat  which  must  blazon  him  to  the 
world  ;  honor  being  but  the  reflection  of  a  man's  own 
actions,  shining  bright  in  the  face  of  all  about  him, 
and  from  thence  rebounding  upon  himself. 

The  Spanish  historians  relate  a  memorable  instance 
of  honor  and  regard  td  truth.     A  Spanish  cavalier  in  a 
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sadden  quarrel,  slew  a  Moorish  gentleman,  and  fled. 
His  pursuers  soon  lost  sight  of  him,  for  he  had,  unper- 
.  eeived  thrown  himself  over  a'  garden  wall.  The 
owner,  a  Moor,  happening  to  he  in  his  garden,  was 
addressed  by  the  Spaniard  on  his  knees,  who  acquainted 
him  with  his  case,  and  implored  concealment.  *  Eat 
this,'  said  the  Moor  (giving  him  half  a  peach) :  *  you 
^  now  know  that  you  may  confide  in  my  protection.' 
*■  tie  then  locked  him  up  in  his  apartment  telling  him 
that  as  soon  as  it  was  night,  he  would  provide  for  his 
escape  to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  The  Moor  then 
went  into  his  house,  where  he  had  but  just  seated  him- 
self, when  a  great  crowd,  with  loud  lamentations,  came 
to  his  gate,  bringing  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  who  had 
just  been  killed  by  a  Spaniard.  When  the  shock  of 
surprise  was  a  little  over,  he  ledmt,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given,  that  the  fatal  deed  was  done  by  the  very 
person  then  in  his  power.  He  mentioned  this  to  no 
one,  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  retired  to  his  gar- 
den, as  if  to  grieve  alone,  giving  orders  that  none 
should,  follow  him.  Then  accosting  the  Spaniard,  he 
said,  '  Christian,  the  person  you  have  killed  is  my  son : 
his  body  is  now  in  my  house.  You  ought  to  suffer  j 
but  you  have  eaten  with  me,  and  I  have  given  you  my 
faith,  which  must  not  be  broken.'  He  then  led  the 
astonished  Spaniard  to  his  stables,  mounted  him  on  one 
of  his  fleetest  horses,  and  said,  'Fly  far,  while  the 
night  can  cover  you  :  you  will  be  safe  in  the  morning. 
You  are,  indeed  guilty  of  my  son's  blood  5  but  God  is 
just  and  good,  and  I  thank  him  I  am  innocent  of  your's, 
and  that  my  faith  given  is  preserved.' 

This  point  of  honor  is  most  religiously  observed  by 
the  Arabs  and  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  by  them  was  brought  into 
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Spain,  ^he  following  instance  of  Spanish  honor  may 
still  dwell  in  the  memory  of  many  living^ and  deserves 
to  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity.  In  the  year 
174.6,  when  we  were  in  hot  war  with  Spain,  the  Eliza- 
beth, of  London,  Captain  William  Edwards,  coming 
through  the  gulf  from  Jamaica,  richly  laden,  met  with 
a  most  violent  storm,  in  which  the  ship  sprung  a  leak, 
that  obliged  them,  for  the  saving  of  their  lives,  to  ru|i 
into  the  Havana,  a  Spanish  port.  The  captain  we.ai 
on  shore,  and  directly  waited  on  the  governor;  told  the 
occasion  of  his  putting  in,  and  that  he  surrendered  the 
ship  as  a  prize,  and  himself  and  his  men  as  prisoners 
of  war,  only  requesting  good  quarter.  *No,  sir, 
replied  the  Spanish  governor :  '  if  we  had  taken  you  in 
fair  war  at  sea,  or  approaching  our  coast  with  hostile 
intentions,  your  ship  would  then  have  been  a  prize, 
and  your  people  prisoners ;  but  when,  distressed  by  a 
tempest,  you  come  in  our  ports  for  the  safety  of  your 
lives,  we,  the  enemies,  being  men,  are  bound  as  such, 
by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  afford  relief  to  distressed 
men  who  ask  it  of  us.  We  cannot,  even  against  our 
enemies,  take  advantage  of  an  act  of  God :  you  have 
leave,  therefore,  to  unload  your  ship,  if  that  be  neces- 
sary, to  stop  the  leak;  you  may  refit  her  here,  and 
traffic  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pay  the  charges  ; 
you  may  then  depart ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  pass,  to  be 
in  force  till  you  are  beyond  Bermuda.  If  after  that 
you  are  taken,  you  will  then  be  a  lawful  prize ;  but 
now  you  are  only  a  stranger,  and  have  a  stranger's 
right  to  safety  and  protection.' — The  ship  accordingly 
departed,  and  arrived  safe  in  London. 
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HUMAN  NATURE. 

*•  Lo !  this  only  have  I  found,'  saith  Solomon, '  that  God 
made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  in- 
ventions.' If  just  observation,  general  experience,  and 
the  decisions  of  scripture,  are  to  be  regarded,  every  one 
must  know  that  human  nature  is  corrupt,  that  all  our 
powers  are  contaminated  by  sin,  yea,  that  there  is  not 
only  imbecility,  but  awful  depravity,  in  the  heart  of  eve- 
ry man.  Indeed  the  very  heathens  themselves  had  some 
faint  glimmering  of  the  consequences  of  original  sin. 
Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropffidia,  speaks  of  a  young  noble- 
man of  Media,  who,  having  yielded  to  a  temptation  he 
had  no  distrust  of,  so  confident  was  he  of  his  own 
strength,  confessed  his  weakness  to  Cyrus,  and  told 
him  he  found  he  had  two  souls  ^  .that  one  of  them, 
which  inclined  him  to  do  well,  had  always  the  superi- 
ority in  his  prince's  presence ;  but  that  the  other,  which 
led  him  to  do  ill,  generally  got  the  better  out  of  sight. 

He  who  boasts  of  absolute  innocence,  and  supposes 
that  no  infirmity  attaches  to  his  character,  is  a  straiij^er 
both  to  his  heart  and  his  life. 

The  learned,  judicious,  and  pious  Boerhaave  relates, 
*  that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to  execution 
without  asking  himself — Who  knows  whether  this  man 
is  not  less  culpable  than  myself  1  On  the  days  when 
the  prisons  of  this  city  are  emptied  into  the  grave,  let 
every  spectator  of  the  dreadful  procession  put  the 
same  question  to  his  own  heart.  Few  among  those 
that  crowd  in  thousands  to  the  legal  massacre,  and  look 
with  carelessness,  perhaps  with  triumph,  on  the  utmost 
exacerbations  of  human  misery,  would  then  be  able  to 
return  without  horror  and  dejection.  For  who  can 
congratulate  himself  upon  a  life  passed  without  some 
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act  more  mischievous  to  the  peace  or  prosperity  of 
others,  than  the  theft  of  a  piece  of  money  V 

When  some  one  was  talking  hefore  that  acute  Scotch- 
man, Dr.  Cheyne,  of  the  excellence  of  human  nature, — 

*  Hoot,  hoot,  mon^  said  Ac,  *  human  nature  is  a  rogue  and 
a  scoundrel,  or  why  would  it  perpetually  stand  in  need 
of  laws  and  religion  V  And,  surely,  if  a  cause  he  ex- 
amined hy  its  effect,  if  a  principle  he  considered  hy  its 
operation,  that  man,  must,  indeed,  be  blind,  who  will 
not  acknowledge  the  depravity  of  human  nature. 

Dr.  Gill  once  preaching  on  human  inability,  a  gentle^ 
man  present  was  much  ofiended,  and  took  him  to  task 
for  degrading  human  nature.  '  Pray,  sir,'  said  the  doc- 
tor, *  what  do  you  think  that  men  can  contribute  to  their 
own  conversion  V  He  enumerated  a  variety  of  particu- 
lars.    *  And  have  you  done  all  this  1'  said  the  doctor. 

*  Why,  no,  I  can't  say  I  have  yet ;  but  I  hope  I  shall 
begin  soon.'  •  'If  you  have  these  things  in  your  power, 
and  have  not  done  them,  you  deserve  to  be  doubly 
damned,  and  are  but  ill  qualified  to  be  an  advocate  for 
free-will,  which  has  done  you  so  little  good. 


HUMANITY. 

*  It  is  just  we  should  have  a  superior  tenderness  for  a 
father,  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  friend  5  but  there  is  a  sort 
of  affection  which  we  owe  to  all  mankind,  as  being 
members  of  the  same  family  of  which  God  is  the  Crea- 
tor and  Father.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  the  circular 
undulations  which' the  fall  of  a  stone  causes  on  the 
surface  4>f  a  clear  and  tranquil  water.  The  agitation 
in  the  centre,  by  communicating  itself  afar  off,  forms  a 
great  number  of  trembling  circles,  the  faintness  of 
whose  impression  is  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
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their  circumference,  till  the  last  seems  to  escape 
from  our  sight.  Here  is  an  image  of  the  different  de- 
grees of  our  affections.  We  loVe,  principally,  that 
which  touches  us  the  most  nearly  ;  and  less  and  less  in 
proportion  to  the  distance.  We  consider  mankind, 
with  relation  to  us,  as  divided  into  different  classes, 
every  one  of  which  increasing  gradually,  consists  of 
greater  numbers  than  the  former ;  we  place  ourselves 
in  the  smallest,  which  is  surrounded  by  others  more 
extended,  and  from  thence  we  distribute  to  the  difi*er- 
ent  orders  of  men  which  they  contain  different  degrees 
of  af!ection,  more  or  less  strong  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  us,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the 
last  has  hardly  any  share  of  it.  These  different  classes 
may  be  ranked  in  the  following  order  :  a  wife,  children, 
friends,  relations,  men  of  the  same  religion  3  next  are 
those  of  the  same  trade  or  profession  as  ourselves: 
the  other  classes  comprehend  our  neighbors,  fellow 
citizens  and  countrymen ;  the  last,  which  includes  all 
the  rest,  is  the  universal  class  of  mankind.' 

Queen  Caroline,  one  day  observing  that  her  daughter, 
the  late  Princess  of  Orange,  had  made  one  of  the  ladies 
«tand  a  long  time,  while  she  was  talking  to  her  upon 
some  trivial  subject,  indeed,  till  she  was  almost  ready 
to  faint,  was  resolved  to  give  her  a  practical  reprimand 
for  her  ill  behavior,  that  should  have  more  weight  than 
verbal  precept.  When  the  princess,  therefore,  came 
to  her  in  the  eveningj^.  as  usual,  to  read  to  her,  and  was 
drawing  herself  a  chair  to  sit  down  on,  the  Queen  said, 
'  No,  my  dear,  you  must  not  sit  at  present  5  for  I  intend 
to  make  you  stand  this  evening  as  long  as  you  suffered 

Lady to  remain  to-day  in  the  same  position.    She 

is  a  woman  of  the  first  quality ;  but  had  she  been  a 
nursery-maid,  you  should  have  remembered  she  was  a 
human  creature  as  well  as  yourself;' 
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A  Chinese  emperor  being  told  that  his  enemies  had 
raised  an  insurrection  in  one  of  the  distant  provinces, 
*  Come  then  my  friends,'  said  he, '  follow  me,  and  I  pro 
mise  you  we  shall  quickly  destroy  them.'  He  marched 
forward,  and  the  rebels  submitted  upon  his  approach 
All  now  thought  that  he  would  take  the  most  signal 
revenge  but  were  surprised  to  see  the  captives  treated 
with  mildness  and  humanity.  *How,'  cried  the  First 
Minister,  '  is  this  the  manner  in  which  you  fulfil  your 
promise  1  Your  royal  word  was  given  that  your  ene- 
mies should  be  destroyed,  and  behold  you  have  par- 
doned all,  and  even  caressed  some  !'  '  I  promised,'  re- 
plied the  emperor,  with  a  generous  air,  *  to  destroy  my 
enemies ;  I  have  fulfilled  my  word  ;  for,  see,  they  are 
enemies  no  longer  5  I  have  made  friends  of  them.'  Let 
every  Christian  imitate  so  noble  an  example,  and  learn 
'  to  overcome  evil  with  good.' 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  though  a  warrior,  deserves  to 
be  recorded  as  one  who  delighted  not  in  the  shedding 
of  blood  where  it  could  be  avoided.  When  he  was 
advised  to  take  Paris  by  assault,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  auxiliaries  which  the  King  of  Spain  was  sending  to 
the  succour  of  the  league,  he  would  not  give  his  con-* 
sent  to  expose  that  capital  to  the  horrors  which  a  city 
taken  by  storm  must  experience.  *  I  am,'  said  he, '  the 
real  father  of  my  people  ;  I  am  like  that  genuine  mo- 
ther who  presented  herself  before  Solomon :  I  would 
much  rather  not  have  Paris  in  my  possession,  than 
possess  it  in  a  state  of  ruin,  by  the  slaughter  of  so 
many  persons.'  If  those  who  delight  so  much  in  blood- 
shed would  learn  to  imitate  this  illustrious  monarch, 
we  should  not  hear  of  so  much  carnage  and  slaughter 
among  mankind.    And  as  one  observes,  '  If  Christian 
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nations  were  nations  of  Christians,  all  war  would  be 
impossible,  and  unknown  amongst  them.' 


HUMILITY. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  a  true  Christ- 
'ian  than  humility.  *  It  is  the  first  lesson  that  he  learns 
in  the  school  of  Christ,  and  is  the  source  of  content- 
ment and  solid  peace  of  mind.  If  he  hear  that  any 
one  has  reviled  him,  he  is  ready  to  say  with  the  philo- 
sopher, ^had  he  known  me  better,  he  would  have  said 
worse  things  of  me  than  that.'  The  fiercest  storms  of 
adversity  blow  over  him.  Humility  gives  a  pliancy  to 
his  mind,  which  saves  it  by  yielding  to  the  force  it 
cannot  resist;  like  the  weak  and  bending  reed  that 
weathers  out  the  tempest  which  fells  the  tall  and  sturdy 
oak.' 

'  Should  any  one,'  said  St.  Augustine,  '  ask  me  con- 
cerning the  Christian  religion,'  an^  the  people  of  it,  I 
would  answer,. that  the  first,  second,  and  third  things 
therein,  and  all,  is  humility.' 

Ignatius  was  so  humble,  that  he  disdained  not  to 
Jearn  of  any.  Gregory  the  Great  was  so  exemplary  in 
his  humility,  that  though  he  was  born  of  noble  parents, 
yet  he  had  so  little  respect  to  his  descent,  that  he  would 
often  say,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  That  all  glory  was^ 
miserable,  if  the  owner  of  it  did  not  seek  after  the 
glory  of  Go^  I^ing  Agathocles  w*ould  be  served  in 
earthen  vessels,  to  remind  him  of  his  father,  who  was 
a  poor  potter..  Wellegis,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  being 
a  wheelwright's  son,  hung  wheels  and  wheelwright's 
tools  about  his  bedchamber,  and  wrote  under  them,  in 
capital  letters,  *  Wellegis,  Wellegis,  remember  thy 
original.'—-'  This  is  all  I  know,'  said  a  philosopher, 
'  that  I  know  nothing.' 
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Bishop  Usher  was  so  humble,  that  in  practical  sub- 

/jects  he  would  apply  himself  to  the  capacity  of  the 
poorest  and  weakest  Christian  that  came  to  him  for  in- 
formation and  satisfaction  of  their  doubts*  He  had 
high  thoughts  of  others,  and  low  thoughts  of  himself. 
Godly  persons,  however  poor,  had  great  power  over 
him.  He  would  visit  them  in  their  sickness,  supply 
their  wants,  beg  their  prayers,  and  countenance  their 
cause  and  persons. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  that  he  never 
thought  anything  too  mean  but  sin  i  he  looked  on  no- 
thing else  as  beneath  his  character.  If  ^e  overtook  a 
poor  man  or  woman  on  the  road  with,  a  burden  too 
heavy  for  them,  he  did  not  fail  to  ofier  his  assistance  to 
bear  a  part  of  it ;  and  he  would  not  easily  take  a  denial. 
This,  indeed,  he  has  frequently  done. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot  kissed 
hands  on  being  appointed  chief  justi^J©?  one  of  his  sons, 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  attend^  him  to  his  bedside. 
*  Now,'  said  he,  *  my  son,  I  will  tell  you  a  secret  worth 
your  knowing  an4  remembering.  The  elevation  I  have 
met  with  in  life,  particularly  this  last  instance  of  it,  has 
not  been  owing  to  any  superior  merit  or  abilities,  but 
to  my  humility  y  to  my  not  having  set  up  myself  above 
others,  and  to  an  uniform  endeavor  to  pass  through  lif^ 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man«' — This  humility 
is  the  way  to  honor. 

Few,  it  is  said,  have  exceeded  Dr.  Doddridge  in  the 
exercise  of  humility,  both  with  relation  to  God  and 
man.  With  respect  to  God,  it  was  apparent  in  the 
deepest  expressions  of  concern  for  the  defects  of  his 
improvements  and  his  services,'  and  with  regard  to» 
man,  it  was  manifested  in  his  condescension  to  the 
meanest  persons,  in  his  behavior  to  his  pupils,  and  in 
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the  patience  with  which  he  suhmitted  to  the  words  of 
reproof.  He  was  even  highly  thankful  to  his  friends 
for  pointing  out  to  him  what  they  judged  to  be  amiss 
in  his  conduct.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wood,  of  Norwichj; 
he  thus  expresses  himself:  'Pity  me,  and  pray  for  me, 
as  you  do  in  the  midst  of  so  many  hurries.  O  my  poor, 
poor  attempts  of  service ! — they  shame  me  continually. 
My  prayers,  my  sermons,  my  lectures,  my  books  (in 
hand,)  my  letters  all  daily  shame  me.'  Some  have 
thought,  that,  though  this  was  sincere,  yet  it  was  an 
excessive  efiusion.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that,  instead  of  its  being  excessive,  it  is  only  a  proof  of 
his  increasing  knowledge,  arising  from  light  given  tp 
him ;  for,  in  proportion  as  we  receive  light  and  grace, 
so  shall  we  be  led  to  see  the  imperfection  of  every 
thing  we  do.  It  was  this  that  influenced  Job  to  say, 
*  Behold,  I  am  vile  5'  Isaiah,  'Lo,  I  am  undone;'  and 
P^ul,  that  he  was  tho  least  of  saints. 
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'The  numbers,  dispersion  and  adherence  of  the  Jews 
to  their  religion,'  says  Addison,  *  have  furnished  every 
age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  strongest 
arguments  for  the  Christian  faith,  net  only  as  these 
very  particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  them- 
selves are  the  depositories  of  these  and  all  the  other 
prophecies  which  tend  to  their  o\vn  confusion.  Their 
number  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses that  fittest  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Their  disper- 
sion spreads  these  witnesses  through  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The /adherence  to  their  religion  makes  their 
testimony  unquestionable.'   Notwithstanding,  however, 
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their  general  obstinacy  and  unbelief,  many  individuals 
among  them  have  been  struck  with  the  evidence  pro- 
duced in  favor  of  our  Messiah. 

Dr.  South  informs  us,  that  a  Rabbi,  who  lived  about 
fifty  years  before  Christ,  upon  the  consideration  of  Ja* 
cob's  prophecy.  Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  of  DaniePs  seventy 
weeks,  (Daniel  ix.,)  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  to  be  deferred  beyond  fifty 
years ;  a  proportion  oi  time  vastly  dijQerent  from  that 
of  eighteen  hundred. 

At  a  solemn  disputation  which  was  held  at  Venice, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  between  a  Jew  and  a  Chrii- 
tian — the  Christian  strongly  argued,  from  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy of  the  seventy  weeks,  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah whom  the  Jews  had  long  expected  from  the  pre- 
dictions of  their  prophets: — the  learned  Babbi  who 
presided  at  this  disputation  was  so  forcibly  struck  by 
the  argument,  that  he  put  an  end  to  the  business  by 
saying,  ^  Let  us  shut  up  our  Bibles,  for  if  we  proceed 
in  the  examination  of  this  prophecy,  it  will  make  us  all 
become  Christians.' — Bp.  Watson. 

A  learned  Rabbi  of  the  Jews,  at  Aleppo,  being  dan- 
gerously ill,  called  his  friends  together,  and  desired 
them  seriously  to  consider  the  various  former  captivi- 
ties endured  by  their  nation,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  their  present  captivity, 
which  has  continued  sixteen  hundred  years,  ^  the  occa- 
sion of  which,'  said  he,  'is  doubtless  our  unbelief. 
We  have  long  looked  for  the  Messiah,  and  the  Chris- 
tians have  believed  in  one  Jesus,  of  our  nation,  who 
was  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  David,  and  born  in 
Bethlehem,  and  (for  ought  we  know)  may  be  the  true 
Messiah ;  and  we  may  have  suffered  this  long  captivity 
because  we  have  rejected  him.  Therefore,  my  advice  is, 
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as  my  last  words,  that  if  the  Messiah  wliich  we  expect 
do  not «  come  at  or  about  the  year  1650,  reckoning 
from  the  birth  of  their  Christ,  then  you  may  know  and 
believe  that  thia  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  you  shall  have 
no  other.' — ^Hill's  six  Sermons,  1648. 

A  Jew  went  from  Paris  to  Romcj  in  order  to  acquire 
a  just  idea  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  at  the  fountain 
head.  There  he  beheld  simony,  intrigue,  and  abomina- 
tions of  all  sorts ;  and  after  gra^fying  his  curiosity  in 
every  particular,  returned  to  France,  where  he  gave  a 
detail  of  his  observations  to  a  friend,  by  whom  he  had 
been  long  solicited  to  abjure  Judaism.  From  such  a 
recital,  the  Christian  expected  nothing  but  an  obstinate 
perseverance  in  the  old  worship,  and  was  struck  with 
amazement  when  the  Jew  acquainted  him  with  his  res- 
olation  of  requesting  baptism  upon  the  following 
grounds  of  conviction : — That  he  had  seen  at  Rome 
every  body,  from  the  Pope  down  to  the  beggar,  using 
all  their  endeavors  to  subvert  the  Christian  faith,  which, 
nevertheless,  daily  took  deeper  and  firmer  root,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  of  divine  institution. 

However  dispersed  and  unbelieving  the  Jew;3  are  at 
present,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  aspect  of 
scripture  prophecy,  that  they  will,  in  due  time,  be  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  'And  might  we  presume  to 
anticipate  the  glorious  scene,  when  this  conversion 
shall  take  place,  we  might  picture  to  ourselves  the 
heretofore  incredulous,  but  still  zealous  Jew,  with  the 
Books  of  Moses  in  his  hand,  anxiously  tracing  out  the 
particular  outlines  of  that  sacred  character  to  which 
his  attention  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  directed.  Mark 
his  countenance,  speaking  the  language  of  increasing 
astonishment,  as  the  rays  of  evangelic  light,  reflected 
from  the  different  parts    of  his  favorite   law,  break 
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through  the  thick  cloud  that  has  hitherto  obscured  his 
nnderstanding.     Behold  him  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross ;  one  while  bowed  down  with  shame  and  com- 
punction for  the  crying  sins  of  his  nation ;  one  while 
lifting  up  his  eyes,  and  fixing  them  in  pious  adoration 
on  Him  whom  his  fathers  pierced.     In  the  language  of 
heartfelt  rapture  hear  him  crying  out, '  Blessed  be  God, 
I  have  at  length  found  him  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets  did  write  j   the  Lamb  of  God,  slain  for  the 
recovery  of  a  lost  world.      For  this  is  he,  of  whom  it 
it  written,  Surely  he  hath  borne  our  griefs,  and  carried 
our  sorrows ;  yet  we  did  esteem  him  stricken  of  God 
and  afflicted,  &;c.      Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  4n  peace ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy   sal 
vation.' 
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Whatever  intelligence  and  purity  man  possessed  in  his 
original  state,  it  is  evident  that  '  the  gold  has  become 
dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed.'  The  Scripture 
does  not,  in  the  least,  exaggerate,  when  it  declares  the 
mderstanding  to  be  enveloped  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, and  the  heart  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  des- 
perately wicked.  Perhaps  in  no  one  thing  is  the  mind 
of  man  more  dark  and  benighted,  than  in  respect  to  the 
fear  and  knowledge  of  that  God.  who  is  the  author  of 
our  existence  and  the  source  of  all  our  blessings. 
Converse  with  men  on  sublunary  things,  and  the  tem 
poral  concerns  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  they 
are  all  attention,  life,  and  activity  ;  but  propose  to  them 
their  duty  to  God,  and  the  necessity  of  being  con- 
cerned for  their  souls,  and  they  discover  the  greatest 
stupidity,   the  most  awful  ignorance,  connected  with 
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the  mogt  shocking  perverseness  of  will.— The  follow- 
ing instances  of  ignorance  may  not  be  pleasant  to  the 
feelings  of  an  enlightened  mind  >  but  they  are  not 
without  their  use,  as  they  teaok  us  to  value  the  smallest 
degree  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  excite  us  to  the 
most  vigorous  exertion  to  diffuse  it. 

SynesiuSy  though  raised  to  be  a  bishop  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  still  continued  to  be  a  determined  Platon- 
ist,  and  had  so  far  imbibed  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of 
that  school,  as  to  declare  his  sentiments  thus : — *  As 
darkness  is  most  proper  and  commodious  for  those  who 
have  weak  eyes,  so  1  hold  that  lies  and  fictions  are  use- 
ful to  the  people,  and  that  triuh  would  be  hurtful  to 
those  who  are  not  able  to  bear  its  light  and  splendor.' 
Unhappy  Synesius !  It  is  much  to  be  feared  truth  did 
not  dart  its  celestial  ray  on  thee,  or  such  gross  igno- 
rance would  not  have  beclouded  thy  mind. 

Francis  de  Malherbe,  a  French  poet,  used  to  say, 
when  the  poor  promised  him  that  they  would  pray  to 
God  for  him,  '  That  he  did  not  believe  they  could  have 
any  great  interest  in  heaven,  since  they  were  left  in 
such  a  bad  condition  upon  earth ;  and  that  he  should 
be  better  pleased  if  the  Duke  de  Luyne,  or  some  other 
fnvorite,  had  made  him  the  same  promise.' 

An  elderly  woman  having  heard  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  birth  insisted  on  in  a  sermon  from  2  Cor.  v.  17, 
upon  leaving  the  place  of  worship,  was  overheard  to 
address  herself,  with  apparent  seriousness,  in  words  to 
this  effect :  *  Well,  this  cannot  be  true  j  for  the  wise 
man  says,  «'  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,^^ ' 

'  Several  persons  of  sixty  years,  and  upwards,'  says 
Mr.  Doolittle,  '  being  asked  concerning  the  three  offices 
of  Christ,  could  give  no  other  account  of  them  than 
this,  that  they  were  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.' 
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^  I  have  heard  of  a  witty  parson,'  says  Dr.  Beattici 
^who,  having  been  dismissed  for  irregularities,  used 
afterwards,  in  conversation,  to  say,  that  he  thanked 
God  he  was  not  cashiered  for  ignorance  and  insuffi* 
ciency,  but  oniy  for  vice  and  immorality !' 

Louis  IX.  actually  stopped  a  priest,  who,  after  having 
prayed  for  the  health  of  his  body,  was  beginning  to  im- 
plore heaven  for  his  future  welfare.  'Hold!  hold  I* 
cried  he,  'you  have  gone  far  enough  for  once.  Never 
be  tiresome  in  your  address  to  God  Almighty.  Stop 
now,  and  pray  for  my  aotd  another  timeJ* 

W.  Tindall,  who  made  the  first  version  of  the  Bible 
in  English,  once  fell  into  company  with  a  certain  di« 
vine,  remarkable  for  his  learning,  with  whom  he-dif- 
puted,  and  drove  him  so  close,  that  at  leng^th  the  divine 
blasphemously  cried  out,  'We  had  better  be  without 
God's  laws  than  the  Pope's.' 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  most  of  the  priests  in 
Scotland  imagined  the  New  Testament  to  be  a.  compo- 
sition of  Luther's,  and  asserted  that  the  Old  alone  was 
the  word  of  God. 

The  above  are  only  individual  instances  of  error  and 
depravity ;  but  what  shall  we  say  when  we  consider  the 
mass  of  mankind  at  large  1  The  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  are  computed  to  be  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
millions.  Of  these,  ftfur  hundred  and  eighty-one  mill- 
ions are  supposed  to  be  Pagans ;  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  are  Mahometans  5  nine  millions  are  Jews ;  only 
one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  are  called  Christians 
Of  these,  only  fifty  millions  are.  Protestants ;  and  of 
these,  alas!  how  few  are  truly  devoted, to  God! 
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It  is  difficult  to  give  credit  to  every  thing  that  has 
been  said  on  this  head;  it  is  evident,  however,  that 
tlitere  have  been  many  strange  and  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  the  strength  of  imagination. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Count  de  Maurepas,  we  find  an 
account  of  a  most  singular  hypocondriac  in  the  person 
of  the  Prince  of  Bourbon.  He  once  imagined  himself 
to-be  a  harty  and  would  suffer  no  bell  to  be  rung  in  his 
palace,  lest  the  noise  should  drive  him  to  the  wOods. 
At  another  time  he  fancied  himself  to  be  a  plants  and, 
as  he  stood  in  the  garden,  insisted  on  being  watered. 
He  sometime  afterwards  thought  he  was  dead,  and  re- 
fused nourishment ;  for  which,  he  said,  he  had  no  far- 
ther occasion.  This  whim  would  have  proved  fatal,  if 
his  friends  had  not  contrived  to  disguise  two  persons 
who  were  introduced  to  him  as  his  grandfather  and 
Marshal  Luxembourg ;  and  who,  after  some  conversa- 
tion concerning  the  shades,  invited  him  to  dine  with 
Marshal  Turrene.  Our  hypochondriac  followed  them 
into  k  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  where  he  made 
a  hearty  meal.  While  this  turn  of  his  disorder  pre- 
vailed, he  always  dined  in  the  cellar  with  some  noble 
ghost.  We  are  also  informed  that  this  strange  malady 
did  not  incapacitate  him  for  business,  especially  when 
his  interest  was  concerned. — This  account  is  drawn 
from  the  Appendix  to  the  Monthly  Review  for  Decem- 
ber, 1792. 

Fienus,  who  wrote  upon  this  subject,  relates  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  one  whose  delusion  represented  his 
body  so  large,  that  he  thought  it  impossible  for  him  to 
get  out  of  the  room.  The  physician,  fancying  there 
eould  be  no  better  way  of  tecUf^ing  bis  imagination 
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than  by  letting  him  see  that  the  thing  could  be  done, 
ordered  him  to  be  carried  out  by  force.  Great  was 
the  struggle ;  and  the  patient  no  sooner  saw  himself,  at 
the  outside  of  the  door,  than  he  fell  into  the  same 
agonies  of  pain  as  if  his  bones  had  all  been  broken  by 
being  forced  through  a  passage  too  tittle  for  him,  and 
died  immediately  after. 

Of  the  important  effects  arising  from  bodily  labor, 
when  united  with  mental  excitement,  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  recorded  in  the  Monitw  et  Precept 
tor  of  Dr.  Mead.  *  A  young  student  at  college  became 
so  deeply  hypochondriac,  that  he  proclaimed  himself 
dead,  and  ordered  the  college  bell  to  be  tolled  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death.  In  this  he  was  indulged  $  but 
the  man  employed  to  execute  the  task  appeared  to  the 
student  to  perform  it  so  imperfectly,  that  he  arose  from 
his  bed,  in  a  fury  of  passion,  to  toll  the  1;»ell  for  his 
own  departure.  When  he  had  finished,  he  retired  to 
his  bed  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration,  and  was  f^om 
that  moment  alive  and  well.' 

Simon  Brown,  a  dissenting  minister,  was  born  at 
Shepton  Mallet,  in  Somersetshire,  1680.  Grounded 
and  excelling  in  grammatical  learning,  he  early  became 
qualified  for  the  ministry,  and  actually  began  to  preach 
before  he  was  twenty.  He  was  first  called  to  be  a  pas- 
tor at  Portsmouth,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Old 
Jewry,  where  he  was  admired  and  esteemed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  But  the  death  of  his  wife  and  only  son, 
which  happened  in  1723,  affected  him  so  as  to  deprive 
him  of  his  reason ;  and  he  became  from  that  time  lost 
to  himself,  his  family,  and  to  the  world :  his  congrega- 
tion at  the  Old  Jewry,  in  expectation  of  his  recovery, 
delayed  for  some  time  to  fill  his  post ;  yet,  at  length, 
all  hopes  were  over,  and  Mr.  Samuel  CYi^xidXet  ^^%  v^* 
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pointed  to  succeed  him  in  1725.  This  double  misfor- 
tune affected  him  at  first  in  a  manner  little  difTerent  from 
distraction,  but  afterwards  sunk  him  into  a  settled  mel- 
ancholy. He  quitted  the  duties  of  his  function,  and 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  join  in  any  act  of  worship, 
public  or  private.  Being  urged  by  his  friends  for  a 
reason  of  this  extraordinary  change,  at  which  they  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  grief  and  astonishm^it,  he  told 
them,  after  much  importunity,  that '  he  had  fallen  un* 
dcr  the  sensible  displeasure  of  God,  who  had  caused 
his  rational  soul  gradually  to  perish,  and  left  him  only 
an  animal  life  in  common  with  brutes ;  that,  though  he 
retained  the  human  shape,  and  the  faculty  of  speaking 
in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  others  rational,  he  had  all 
the  while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  said  than  a  par- 
rot ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  profane  in  him  to  pray,  and 
incongruous  to  be  present  at  the  prayers  of  others ;' 
and,  very  consistently  with  this,  he  considered  himself 
no  more  as  a  moral  agent,  or  subject  of  either  reward 
or  punishment.  In  this  way  of  thinking  and  talking  he 
unalterably  and  obstinately  persisted  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  though  he  at  length  sufiered  and  even  requested 
prayers  to  be  made  for  him.  Some  time  after  his 
secession  from  the  Old  Jewry,  he  retired  to  Shepton 
Mallet,  his  native  place  3  and  though  in  his  retirement 
he  was  perpetually  contending  that  his  powers  of  rea- 
son 'and  imagination  were  gone,  yet  he  was  as  con- 
stantly exerting  both  with  much  activity  and  vigor. 
He  anmsed  himself  sometimes  with  translating  parts 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  poets  into  English 
verse  5  he  composed  little  pieces  for  the  use  of  chil- 
dren ;  an  English  Grammer  and  Spelling  Book ;  an 
Abstract  of  the  Scripture  History,  and  a  Collection  of 
Tables,  both  in  metre;  and  with  much  learning  he 
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brought  together,  in  a  shoct  compass,  all  the  Themata 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ^  and  also  compiled  a 
Dictionary  to  each  of  those  works,  in  order  to  render 
the  learning  hoth  these  languages  more  easy  and  com- 
pendious. Of  these  performances  none  have  been 
made  public  5  but  what  showed  the  strength  and  vigor 
of.  his  under sjtanding,  while  he  was  daily  bemoaning 
the  loss  of  it,  were  two  works  composed  during  the 
two  last  years  of  his  life,  in  Defence  of  Christianity 
against  Woolston  and  TindaL  He'  wrote  an  Answet 
to  Woolston's  Fifth  Discourse  on  the  Miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  entitled,  A  fit  Rebuke  for  a  ludicrous  Infidel, 
with  a  Preface,  concerning  the  Prosecution  of  such 
Writers  by  the  civil  Power.  The  preface  contains  a 
vigorous  plea  for  liberty,  and  is  strongly  against  prose- 
cutions in  matters  of  religion;  and,  in  the  Answer, 
Woolston  is  as  well  managed  as  he  was  by  any  of  his 
refuters,  and  more  in  his  own  way,  too.  His  book 
against  Tindal  was  called,  A  Defence  of  the  Religion 
of  Nature  and  the  Christian  Revelation,  against  the  de- 
fective account  of  the  one,  and  the  exceptions  against 
the  other,  in  a  book  entitled,  Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
Creation :  and  it  is  allowed  to  be  as  good  a  one  as  that 
controversy  produced.  He  intended  to  dedicate  it  to 
Queen  Caroline ;  but  as  the  unhappy  state  of  his  mind 
appeared  in  the  dedication,  some  of  his  friends  very 
wisely  suppressed  it,  as  sure  to  defeat  the  use  and  in- 
tent of  his  work.  The  copy,  however,  is  preserved, 
and,  as  it  is  a  great  curiosity,  we  here  present  it  to  the 

reader : 

'  Madam, 

'  Of  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have  been  ren- 
dered to  your  royal  hands  since  your  first  happy  ar* 

rival  in  Britain,  it  may  be  boldly  said  what  now  be- 
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speaks  your  majesty's  acceptance  is  the  chief.  Not  in 
Itself,  indeed :  it  is  a  trifle  unworthy  your  exalted  rank, 
and  what  will  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amusement 
to  one  of  your  majesty's  deep  penetration,  exact  judg- 
ment, and  fine  taste,  but  on  account  of  the  author,  who 
is  the  first  being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a  name. 
He  was  once  a  man,  and  some  little  name,  but  of  no 
worth,  as  his  present  unparalleled  case  makes  but  too 
manifest ;  for,  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an  avenging 
God,  his  very  thinking  substance  has,  for  more  than 
seven  years,  been  continually  wasting  away,  till  it  is 
wholly  perifiihed  out  of  him,  if  it  be  not  utterly  come 
to  nothing.  None,  no  not  the  least  remembrance  of 
its  very  rains  remains ;  not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  is 
left,  nor  any  sense,  so  much  as  one  single  one,  perfect 
or  imperfect,  whole  or  diminished,  ever  did  appear  to 
a  mind  within  him,  or  was  perceived  by  it.  Such  a 
present  from  such  a  thing,  however  worthless  in  itself, 
may  not  be  wholly  unacceptable  to  your  majesty,  the 
author  being  such  as  history  cannot  parallel ;  and  if  the 
fact  which  is  real,  and  no  fiction  or  wrong  conceit,  ob- 
tains credit,  it  must  be  recorded  as  the  most  memora- 
ble, and  indeed  astonishing  event  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  that  a  tract  composed  by  such  a  thing,  was  present- 
ed to  the  illustrious  Caroline, — his  royal  consort  needs 
not  t(K  be  added ;  Fame,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  will 
tell  ^t  with  pleasure  to  all  succeeding  times.  He 
has  been  informed,  that  your  majesty's  piety  is  as  gen- 
uine and  iminent  as  your  excellent  qualities  are  great 
conspicuous.  This  can,  indeed,  be  truly  known  to  the 
Great  Searcher  of  hearts  only.  He,  alone,  who  can 
look  into  them,  can  discern  if  they  are  sincere,  and  the 
tnain  intention  corresponds  with  the  appearance ;  and 
your  majesty  cannot  take  it  amiss,  if  such  an  author 
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hints^  that  His  secret  approbation  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  the  commendation  of  men,  who  may  4>e 
easily  mist&ken,  and  are  too  apt  to  flatter  their  superi- 
ors. But,  if  he  has  been  told  the  trnth,  such  a  case  as  will 
certainly  strike  your  majesty  with  astonishment,  and 
may  raise  that  commiseration  in  your  royal  breast, 
which  he  has  in  vain  endeavored  to  excite  in  those  of 
his  friends,  who,  by  the  most  unreasonable  and  ill- 
founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imagined  that  a  think* 
ing  being  could,  for  seven  years  together,  live  a  stranger 
to  its  own  powers,  exercises,  operations,  and  state, 
and  to. what  the  great  God  has  been  doing  in  it  and  td 
it.  If  your  majesty,  in  your  most  retired  address  to 
the  King  of  kings,  should  think  of  so  singular  a  case, 
you  may,  perhaps,  make  it  your  devout  request,  that 
the  reign  of  your  beloved  sovoreign  and  consort  may 
be  renowned  to  all  posterity,  by  the  recovery  of  a  soul 
now  in  the  utmost  ruin ;  the  restoration  of  one  utterly 
lost  at  present  amongst  men.  And  should  this  case  af^ 
feet  your  royal  breast,  yon  will  recommend  it  to  the 
piety  and  prayers  of  all  the  truly  devout  who  have  the 
honor  to  be  known  to  your  majesty;  many  such, 
doubtless,  there  are,  though  courts  are  not  usually  the 
places  where  the  devout  resort,  or  where  devotion 
reigns ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  multitudes  of  the 
pious  throughout  the  land  may  take  a  case  to  heart, 
that,  under  your  majesty's  patronage,  comes  thus  re- 
commended. Could  such  a  favor  as  this  restoration  be 
obtained  from  heaven  by  the  prayers  of  your  majesty, 
with  what  transport  of  gratitude  would  the  recovered 
being  throw  himself  at  the  majesty's  feet,  and,  adoring 
the  Divine  Power  and  grace,  profess  himself, 

*  Madam,  Your  Majesty's 

*'  Most  obliged  and  dutiful  servant, 

SucoN  Brown.' 
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A  complication  of  distempers,  contracted  by  his  se* 
4antary  life,  (for  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  re- 
fresh himself  with  air  and  exercise,)  brought  on  a  mor- 
tification,  which  put  a  period  to  his  labors  and  sorrows 
a)>out  the  latter  end  of  17i2.  He  was,  unquestionably 
a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning.  His  ma* 
nagement  of  Woolston  showed  him  to  have  also  vi- 
vacity and  wit ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  strange  con- 
ceit  which  possessed  him,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  never 
appeared  feeble  or  absurd,  except  when  the  object  of 
his  frenzy  was  before  him. 


\ 


IMPLICIT  FAITH. 


The  Christian  religion,  says  Dr.  Campbell,  has  always 
been  understood  to  require  faith  in  its  principles,-  and 
faith  in  principles  requires  some  degree  of  knowledge 
or  apprehension  of  those  principles.  But  the  school- 
men have  devised  an  excellent  succedaneum  to  supply 
the  place  of  real  belief,  and  this  they  have  denominated 
implicit  faith^  an  ingenious  method  of  reconciling 
things  incompatible ;  to  believe,  every  thing,  and  to 
know  nothing.  Implicit  faith  has  been  sometimes  styl- 
ed ^e«  carbonariay  from  the  story  of  one  who,  examin- 
ing an  ignorant  collier  on  his  religious  principles,  asked 
him  what  it  was  that  he  believed.  He  answered,  'I 
believe  what 'the  church  believes.'  The  other  rejoined, 
*  What,  thenj  does  the  church  believe  V  He  readily  re- 
plied, *  The  church  believes  what  I  believe.'  The  other, 
desirous,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  to  particulars,  once 
more  resumed  his  inquiry.  *  Tell  me,  then,  I  pray  you 
what  it  is  which  you  and  the  church  both  believe.*  The 
only  answer  the  collier  could  give  was,  *  Why  truly, 
\  the  church  and  I  both — ^believe  the  same  thing.' 
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INDOLENCE. 


'No  disposition  so  totally  unfits  a  man  for  all  the  social 
offices  and  enjoyments  of  life  as  indolence.  An  idle 
man  is  a  mere  blank  in  the  creation,  and  lives  to  no 
purpose.'  He  is  his  own  tormentor ;  always  full  of 
wants  and  of  complaints ;  while  his  inactivity  often 
proves  fatal  both  to  his  body  and  his  mind.  The  worst 
importunities,  the  most  embarrassing  perplexities  of 
business,  are  softness  and  luxury,  compared  with  the 
incessant  cravings  of  vacancy,  and  the  unsatisfactory 
expedient  of  idleness.'    * 

It  was  a  law  among  the  Athenians,  that  those  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  no  employ  by  their  parents, 
should  not  be  obliged  to  keep  them  if  they  came  to 
want  in  their  old  age,  which  all  other  (legitimate)  chil- 
dren were. 

So  uncommon,  and  so  much  out  of  fashion  is  idle- 
ness in  China,  that  it  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  empe- 
rors, that,  seeing  a  man  unemployed,  he  expressed  his 
regret  and  his  fears,  that,  on  account  of  that  man's 
idleness,  some  one  of  his  subjects  must  be  that  day 
destitute  of  food. 

'  Augustus,  says  Flavel,  '  built  an  Apragapolis,  a  city 
void  of  business ;  but  I  am  sure  God  never  erected  any 
city,  town,  or  family,  to  that  end.  If  you  be  negligent, 
you  cannot  be  innocent.' 

'  Pray  of  what  did  your  brother  die  V  said  the  Mar- 
quis Spinola,  one  day,  to  Sir  Horace  Vere.  '  He  died, 
Sir,'  replied  he,  *  of  having  nothing  to  do.'  , '  Alas ! 
Sir,'  said  Spinola, '  that  is  enough  to  kill  any  general  of 
us  all.'  Montesquieu  says,  '  We  in  general  place  idle- 
ness among  the  beatitudes  of  heaven ;  .it  should  rather, 
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I  thiok,  be  put  among  the  tort  ares  of  hell.  Austin  calls 
it  the  burying  a  man  alive.' 

^ If  you  ask  me,'  says  Lavatea,  'which  is  the  real  he- 
reditary sin  of  human  nature,  do  you  imagine  I  shall 
answer  pride,  or  luxury,  or  ambition,  or  egotism  1  No ; 
1  shall  say,  indolence.  He  who  conquers  indolence 
will  conquer  all  the  rest.'  If  we  do  not  agree  alto- 
gether with  this  gentleman's  opinion,  it  shows  us,  at 
least,  what  a  great  evil  he  supposed  indolence  to  be. 

'  When  I  visited  a  country  neighbor  of  mine  (says 
Lord  Clarendon)  in  the  morning,  I  always  found  him  in 
bed ;  and  when  I  came  in  the^fternoon,  he  was  asleep, 
and  to  most  men  besides  myself,  was  denied.      Onc^ 
walking  with  him,  I  doubted  he  was  melanchoUy,  and, 
by  spending  his  time  so  much  in  bed,  and  so  much 
alone,  that  there  was  something  that  troubled  him ; 
otherwise  that  it  could  not  be  that  a  man  upon  whom 
God  had  poured  so  many  blessings  should  be  so  little 
contented  as  he  appeared  to  be.  To  which  he  answered, 
^  that  he  thought  himself  the  most  happy  man  alive  in  a 
wife,  who  was  all  the  comfort  he  could  have  in  this 
.^  world ;  that  he  was  at  so  much  ease  in  his  fortune,  he 
did  not  wish  it  greater ;  but  he  said  he  would   deal 
freely  with  me,  and  tell  me,  if  he  were  melancholy, 
(which  he  suspected  himself  of,)  what  was  the  true 
cause  of  it ;  that  he  had  somewhat  he  knew  not  what  to 
do  with  ;  his  time  he  knew  not  how  to  spend :  which  was 
the  reason  he  loved  his  bed  so  much,  and  slept  at  other 
times,  which  he  said  he  found  did  him  already  no  good 
in  his  health.'     Lord  Clarendon  adds,  that  the  unhappy 
gentleman's  melancholy  daily  increased  with  the  ago- 
ny  of  his  thoughts,  till  he  contracted  diseases  which 
carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 
.  How  irretched  must  this  disi^osition  make  the  pos- 
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sessor  of  it !  Man  was  made  for  activity,  and  in  the 
present  state,  indeed,  much  of  his  happiness  seems  to 
depend  on  it.  When  he  becomes  idle,  he  becomes  mise- 
rable ;  both  a  plague  to  others,  and  a  burden  to  himself. 
It  is  a  saying  among  the  Turks,  that  a  '  busy  man  is 
troubled  with  one  devil,  but  the  idle  man  with  a  thou- 
sand ;'  and  the  Grand  Seignior  himself  we  are  told, 
is  always  taught  some  mechanical  business. 


INFIDELITY. 


Whatever  specious  arglmifcl^  infidels  bring  forward 
in  support  of  their  doctrines,  ti^re  is  one  thing  which 
seems  very  prominent  i^  tj^f  characters;  I  mean 
pride.  They  oppose  their  own  reason  to  the  facts  of 
ages,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  evidence  of  mira- 
cles, and  the  good  sense  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men 
who  have  ever  lived.  ♦ 

*  The  sufficiency  of  human  reason,'  says  Young,  *  is 
the  golden  calf  which  these  men  set  up  to  be  worship- 
ed ;  and  in  the  frenzies  of  their  extravagant  devotion 
to  it,  they  trample  on  venerable  authority,  strike  at  an 
oak  with  an  ozier,  the  doctrine  of  God's  own  planting, 
and  the  growth  of  ages,  with  the  sudden  and  fortuitous 
shoots  of  imagination,  abortive  births  of  an  hour.  The 
human  improvements  on  divine  relation  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  profaning  of  the  Holy  Bible  with  the  figure 
of  heathen  idols  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  or,  rather^ 
to  the  proud  Jloman  emperor,  who  took  the  head  from 
Jupiter's  statue,  and  placed  his  own  in  its  stead.' 

The  elegant  Saurin  strikingly  describes  the  folly  and 
madness  of  such  men «:  '  What  surprises  me,  what  stum- 
bles me,  what  frightens  me,  is  to  see  a  diminutive  crea- 
ture, a  contemptible  man,  a  little  xay  oi  \\^\.  ^vwvccvet- 
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ing  through  a  few  feeble  organs,  eontrovert  a  point 
with  the  Supreme  Being  $  oppose  that  intell^ence  who 
sitteth  at  the  helm  of  the  world ;  question  what  he  af- 
firms, dispute  what  he  determines,  appeal  from  his  de- 
cision, and  eyen  after  God  hath  given  evidence,  reject 
all  doctrines  that  are  beyond  his  capacity.  Enter  into 
thy  nothingness,  mortal  creature  !  What  madness  ani- 
matea  thee  1  How  darest  thou  pretend,  thou  who  art 
but  a  point,  thou  whose  essence  is  but  an  atom,  to 
measilre  thyself  w^th  the  Supreme  Being,  with  Him 
whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  V 

Mr.  Hobbes,  the  c^lebraiatnffidel,  in  bravado,  would 
sometimes  speak  very^  iriibecomitig  things  of  God  and 
his  word.  Yet,  whetr  alone,  *hi?  Was  haunted  with  the 
most  tormenting  reflections,  and  would  awake  in  great 
terror  if  his  candle  happened  to  go  out  in  the  night. 
He  could  never  bear  any  discourse  of  death,  and  seem- 
ed to  cast  ofi*  all  though^  of  it.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  high  pretensions  to  learning  and  philosophy,  his 
uneasiness  constrained  him  to  confess,  when  he  drew 
near  Co  the  grave,  that  '  he  was  about  to  take  a  leap  in 
the  dark.' 

Even  the  horo  of  modern  infidels,  we  are  informed, 
when  he  came  to  die,  was  in  the  greatest  horror.  When 
the  doctor  came,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  am  abandoned  by 
God  and  man.  Doctor,  I  will  give  you  half  of  what  I 
am  worth,  if  you  will  give  me  six  months'  life.'  The 
doctor  answered,  ^  Sir,  you  cannot  live  six  weeks.'  Vol- 
taire r-eplied,  *•  Then  I  shall  go  to  hell,  and  you  will  go 
with  me !'  and  soon  after  expired. 

The  late  celebrated  Mr.  Gibbon,  just  before  his  death, 
confessed,  that  *  when  he  considered  all  worldly  things, 
they  were  all  fleeting ;  when  he  looked  back,  they  had 
beea  Geetingi  and  when  he  looked  forward,  all  was 
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imrk  and  doubtful.^     Surely  no  one  can  wish  to  be  ao 
infidel  for  the  comfort  of  it ! 

iDfidelity  is  not  only  shocking,  as  to  its  natare,  but 
every  way  injnrioua  as  to  its  tendency.  The  following 
instance  is  a  confirmation  of  it.  A  servant  who  waited 
ct  the  table  of  Mr.  Mallet  often  hearing  this  subject 
brought  forward,  at  lest  became  as  great  an  adept  io 
these  principles  as  his  master ;  and  being  thoroughly 
GonviDced  that  for  any  of  his  misdeg^s  he  should  have 
no  after  account  to  make,  was  resoJred  to  profit  Gy  the 
doctrine,  and  made  oS'with  ml^  things  of  value,  par- 
ticularly the  plate.  He  was,  how  ever,  so  closely  pur- 
sued, that  h^tt^B  brought  tmvk  whli  his  prey  to  his 
master's  house,  who  extnnined  him  b.  fore  sorao  select 
friends.  At  first  the  iii.m  ivjw  aqtlati,  aad  would  answer 
no  questions}  but  being  iirginl^gr'ijive  u  reason  for  his 
infamcns  behavior,  he  vesoluiely  ^i,  'I  had  heard  you 
■o  often  talk  of  the  im possibility  of  8  future  state,  and 
that  after  death  there  was  no  reward  for  virtue,  not 
punishment  for  vice,  that  I  was  tempted  to  commit  the 
robbery.'  '  Well,  but,  you  rascal,'  replied  Mallet, '  bad 
you  no  feat  of  the  gallowsV  'Sir,'  said  the  fellow, 
looking  sternly  at  his  master, '  what  is  that  to  yon  7  If 
I  had  a  mind  to  venture  that,  yon  had  removed  my 
greatest  terror :  why  should  I  feat  the  least  1' 


INGRATITUDE. 


'l^BBE  is  not  any  vice,'  says  South,  'against  which 
mankind  have  raised  such  a  loud  and  universal  outcry, 
as  against  ingratitade  i  a  vice  never  mentioned  even  by 
any  heathen  writer,  but  with  peculiar  detestation.  An 
ungTeateful  man  is  a  reproach  to  his  creation ;  an  ex- 
ception from  all  the  visible  wotld ".  nft\i.\i.et\.\v«\v«w»'saa 
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he  could  not  with  propriety  send  a  boul^  h\A  if  he 
could  devise  any  means  to  come  on  board,  he  ^rould 
receive  him  as  a  British  subject^  and  protect  him.  He 
did  so  i  but  being  missed,  there  was  soon  raised  a  ha 
and  cry,  and  he  was  followed  to  the  ship*  A  holy  in- 
quisitor demanded  him,  but  he  was  refused.  Anothei^ 
in  the  name  of  his  holiness  the  Pope  claimed  him  ^  but 
the  captain  did  not  know  him  or  any  other  master  but 
his  own  soverign  King  George.  At  length  a  third  holy 
brother  approached.  The  young  man  recognised  him 
at  a  distance,  and,  in  terror,  ran  to  the  capti^i^,  en- 
treating hkn  not  to  be  deceived  by  him,  for  he  was  the 
most  false,  wicked,  and  cruel  monster  in  all  the  inqui- 
sition. He  was  introduced,  the  young  man  being 
present,  and  to  obtain  his  object,  began  with  the  bitter- 
est accusations  against  him ;,  then  he  turned  to  the 
most  fulsome  flatteries  of  the  captain,  and,  lately,  of- 
fered him  a  sum  of  money  to  resign  him.  The  captain 
treated  bim  with  apparent  attention,  said  bis  ofier  was 
v^ery  handsome,  and  if  what  he  affirmed  were  true,  the 
person  in  question  was  unworthy  pf  the  English  name 
or  of  his  protection.  The  holy  brother  was  elated  | 
be  thought  hie  errand  was  accomplished*  While  draw- 
ing his  purse-strings,  the  captain  inquired  what  pun- 
ishment would  be  inflicted  upon.  him.  He  replied  that 
it  was  uncertain,  but«as  his  offences  were  atrocious,  it 
was  likely  his  punishiftent  would  be  exemplary.  The 
captain  asked  if  he  thought  he  would  be  burnt  in  a  dry 
pan.  He  replied,  that  must  be  determined  by  the  holy 
inquisition,  but  is  was  not  improbable. 

The  captain  then  ordered  the  great  copper  to  be 
heated,  but  no  water  to  be  put  in.  All  this  while  the 
young  man  stood  trembling,  his  cheeks  resembled 
death,  he  expected  to  become  the  unhappy  victim  to 
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avarice  and  superstition.  The  cook  soon  announced 
that  the  orders  were  executed.  *  Then  I  command  you 
to  take  this  fellow/  pointing  to  the  inquisitor,.' and  fry 
him  alive  in  the  copper.'  This  unexpected  command 
thunder-struck  the  holy  father.  Alarmed  for  himself, 
he  rose  to  he  gone.  The  cook  hegan  to  hundle  him 
away.  ^O  good  captain!  good  captain!  spare,  spare 
me,  spare  me  !'  ,  Have  him  away !'  replied  the  captain. 
*  Oh,  no,  my  good  captain !'  '  Have  him  away !  I'll 
teach  him  to  attempt  to  hribe  a  British  commander  to 
sacrifice  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  to  gratify  a  herd  of 
bloody  men.'  Down  the  inquisitor  fell  upon  his  knees,  ■■ 
offering  him  all  his  money,  and  promising  never  to  re- 
turn if  he  would  let  him  be  gone.  When  the  captain 
had  sufficiently  alarmed  him^  he  dismissed  him,  warn- 
ing him  never  to  come  again  on  such  an  errand. 
What  must  be  the  reverse  of  feelings  in  the  young 
man,  to  find  himself  thus  happily  delivered  1  He  fell 
upon  his  knees,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  before  the  captain, 
and  poured  out  a  thousand  blesaingaupon  his  braiteand 
noble  deliverer.  ^  This,'  said  the  admiral  to  the  gentle- 
man, '  is  the  circumstance  that  began  our  acquaintance* 
I  then  took  him  to  be  my  Wvant — he  served  me  from 
affection  ;  mutual  attachment  ensued  ^  and  it  has  invio- 
lably subsisted  and  increased  to  this  day.'  Christian 
reader,  such,  and  infinitely  stronger,  should  be  the  at- 
tachment to  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  delivered  thee  from 
eternal  flames,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  his  own  life  I 
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It  is  related  of  Alexis  the  poet,  that  from  every  season 

of  the  year  he  drew  arguments  to  furnish  a  new  title 

to  his  intemperance :  the  spring,  he  said,  required  libe- 

23* 
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ral  drinking  in  sign  of  joy  for  the  renovation  of  na* 
ture  i  the  sumnier  to  temper  our  heat  and  refresh  our 
thirst  ;.it  was  due  to  autumn  because  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  vintage  ;  and  winter  required  it  to  expel  the  cold, 
which  would  otherwise  congeal  the  blood  and  spirits. 
Thus  he  pleaded  for  the  allowance  of  his  excess.  And 
so  men,  in  the  several  ages  of  life  that  are  correspon* 
dent  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  frame  some  excuses  to 
delay  repentance,  and  give  some  colour  to  their  rebel* 
lion  against  God,  who  commands  us  to  hear  bis  voice 
t<Mlayy  obediently  and  immediately,  upon  no  less  penal* 
ty  than  being  excluded  from  his  blessed  rest  for  ever. 
Heb.  iv.  7,  8. 


DR.  JOHNSON. 


A  TouNO  gentleman,  to  whom  the  late  Dr.  Johnson  was 
godfather,  called  to  see  him  a  very  short  time  before 
his  death,  hi  the  course  of  conversation,  the  doctor 
asked  him  what  books  he  read ;  the  young  man  replied, 
*  The  books,  sir,  which  you  have  given  me.'  Dr.  John- 
son, summoning  up  all  his  strength,  and  with  a  piercing 
eye  fixed  upon  the  youth,  exclaimed,  with  the  utmost 
energy, '  Sam,  Sam,  read  the  bible ;  all  the  books  that 
are  worth  reading  have  their  foundation  and  their  me* 
rits  there.' 


FALLIBILITY  OF  HUMAN  JUDGMENT. 

A  GENTLEMAN  died  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  left  to  his  daughter,  appointing  his  brother 
to  be  her  guardian,  and  the  executor  of  his  will^  Wai 
if  the  young  lady,  who  was  then  above  eighteen,  hap- 
pened to  die  unmarried,  or,  if   married,  without  chiU 
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dveuy  her  fortune  was  to  go  to  her  gaardian  and  his 
kin« 

Notwithstanding  his  objections  of  her  other  rela* 
tions,  the  uncle  took  her  to  his  house  near  Bpping 
Forest,  whence  she  afterwards  disappeared ;  and,  on 
^quiry  being  made,  it  was  proved  that  she  went  out 
with  her  uncle  one  day,  and  that  he  returned  without 
her.  He  was,  in  consequence,  taken  into  custody ;  and 
on  examination,  acknowledged  that  he  did  go  out  with 
her,  and  said  that  she  found  means  to  loiter  behind  as 
they  were  retumiDg  home,  and  therefore  he  knew  not 
where  she  was,  or  what  was  become  of  her.  This  ac« 
count,  however,  beiiig  thought  improbable,  he  was  de- 
tained in  custody ;  when  it  was  discoTered  that  the 
young  lady  had  been  addressed  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
a  few  days  before  she  was  missing,  set  out  on  a  pre* 
tended  journey  to  the  North,  she  having  declared  that 
she  would  marry  him  on  his  return ;  and  that  her  un- 
cle having  often  expressed  great  disapprobation  of  the 
match,  she  had  frequently  reproached  him  with  unkind- 
ness  and  an  abuse  of  his  power.  A  woman  was  also, 
produced,  who  swore  that  on  the  da,y  on  which  they 
went  out,  as  she  was  coming  through  the  forest  about 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  she  heard  a  woman's 
voice  sfty,  '  Don^t  kUl  a»6,  uncle  /  don^t  kill  me  /'  and 
hearing  the  report  of  a  gun  immediately  after,  she 
made  off  as  fast  as'possible,  but  could  net  be  easy  in 
her  mind  until  she  had  told  what  had  happened.  Upon 
this  evidence  the  gentleman  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted ;  and  in  about  ten  days  after  his  execution,  the 
lady  came  home,  and  declared,  that  having  previously 
agreed  to  go  off  with  the  gentleman,  he  had  given  out 
that  he  was  going  to  the  North,  but  that  he  had  waited 
at  a  small  house  near  the  foriest,  where  horses  were 
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ready  for  hiimfi^lf  And  her,  as  well'as  two  seryants  who 
were  also  on  horseback ;  that  as  she  walked  with  her 
unc]e,'<fae  reproached  her  for  persisting  in  her  resolu- 
tion; and  after  mnch  altercation^  she  said  with  some' 
warmth,  ' /  have  set  my  heart  upon  it;  if  I  do  not  mat' 
ry  him  ii  will  be  my  death  /  and  donU  kitl  me,  uncle  !^ 
dotft  kill  meV  That  just  as  she  had  uttered  these  words, 
a' man  shot  a  wood-pigeon;  and  that  coming  near  the 
i^pointed  place,  i^e  let  her  uncle  go  on:    and,  her 
suiter  being  ready,  she  mounted  her  horse  and  rode  off 
to  lodgings  near  Windsor,  where  they  were  married 
the  same  day ;  and,  in  about  a  week,  went  on  a  journey 
of   pleasure  to  France,   whence  they  were  then  re- 
turned. 


THE  JUDGMENT  DAY. 


JsROMB  used  to  say,  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
trumpet  of  the  last  day  was  always  sounding  in  his 
ear,  saying,  *  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  to  judgment/ 
The  generality,  however  think  but  little  of  this  awful 
and  important  period.  A  Christian  King  of  Hungary, 
being  very  sad  and  pensive,  his  brother  was  desirous 
of  knowing  the  cause  of  his  sadness.  *  Oh,  brother,' 
said  the  king,  'I  have  been  a  great  sinner  against  God, 
and  know  not  how  to  die,  or  how  to  appear  before  God 
in  judgment !'  His  brother,  making  a  jest  of  it,  said, 
*  These  are  but  melancholy  thoughts.'  The  king 
made  no  reply  ;  but  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country, 
that  if  the  executioner  came  and  sounded  a  trumpet 
before  any  man's  door,  he  was  presently  led  to  execu- 
tion. The  king,  in  the  dead  of  night,  sent  the  exe- 
cutioner to  sound  the  trumpet  before  his  brother's 
door;  who  hearing  it,  and  seeing  the   messenger  of 
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^tefliA^  vijpntag  mt&  the  king's  presefiee,  beseeching- 
to  know  in  what  heliad  ofiended.  ^Alas!  brother/ 
said  the  kiag^  ^  you  have  neTw  offended  ine»  And  i» 
the  sight  of  my  etEeentioner  so  dreadlal,  and  i^U  not 
I,  who  have  greatly  of^nded,  fear  tobe  brought  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  V 


JUSTICE,  EQUITY,  ETC 


•  > 


^CivuAAtm  distingaish  justice  intoHwo  kinds;  one 
they  cdll  coBMnunicative ;  and  this  establishes  fair  deal- 
ing in  the  matnal  commerce  between  man  and  man,  and 
includes  sincerity  in  our  discourse,  and  int^rity  in  our 
dealings.  The  effect  of  sincerity  is  mutual  confidence^ 
so  necessary  antongthe  members  of  the  same  commu* 
nity  t  and  this  mutual  confidence  is  sustained  and  pre* 
served  by  the  integrity  of  our  eonduct.  Distributive 
justice  is  that  by  which  the  differences  of  mankind  are 
decided  according  to  the  rules  of  equity  i  Ae  former 
is  the  justice  of  private  individuals  i  the  latter  of  prin* 
ees  and  magistrates^' 

Chancellor  Egerton,  one  morning,  coming  down 
stairs  to  go  to  Westminster  Hall,  observed  these  words 
written  upon  the  waH  before  him.  ^  Tanquam  non  re- 
versurus,'  as  if  never  to  return,,  intimatihg  how  impar«- 
tial  he  ought  to  be  f  supposed  to  have  been  written 
there  by  some  person  who  had  that  day  an  important 
cause  to  be  tried,  and  ibared  oppression. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  when  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
was  remarkable  for  his  justice,  and  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  station.  It  is  said  that  the  meanest  claim* 
ant  found  ready  access  to  him:  no  private  afiTection 
eouid  bias  his  judgment  or  influence  his  decree :  no 
opportunity  was  given  for  intrigue  or  interested  solici- 
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tatioQ  i  and,  after  he  had  presided  iu  the  Court  of  Ghaa? 
eery  for  two  yearei,,8Uch  was  his  appUeatu^.to  }inmr 
ness,  that  one  dity,  esllui|^,  for  the  next  caosey.lie  was 
Itold  there  was  not  another  then  depending  f .  a  ciircuuK 
ftai^i^e  which  he  immediai^y  ordered  to  be  set  down 
on  record,  and  we  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  an  unique 
of  the  kind. 

Lord  Bacon  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Sir 
Thomas.  A  person  who  had  a  suit  in  Chancery,  sent 
him  two  silver  flagons,  not  doubting  of  the  agreeable- 
ness  of  the  present.  On  receiving  them,  he  called  ope 
of  his  servants,  and  ordered  him  to  fill  those  two  ves- 
sels with  the  best  wine  in  his  cellar ;  and,  turning  round 
to  the  servant  who  had  presented  them,  'Tell  your 
master,'  said  the  inflexible  magistrate,  ^  that,  if  he  ap- 
prove my  wine,  I  beg  he  would  not  spare  it ;'  and  re- 
turned the  cups. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  upright  judges  that  ever  presided  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Such  was  the  integrity  and  firmness  of  his 
mind,  that  he  could  never  be  brought  to  swerve  in  the 
least  .from  what  he  esteemed  law  and  justice.  He  was 
remarkably  strenuous  in  nobly  asserting,  and  as  rigor- 
ously supporting,  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  to  which 
he  paid  the  greatest  regard ;  and  would  not  even  sufifer 
a  reflection,  tending  to  depreciate  them  to  pass  uiicen- 
sured,  or  without  a  severe  reprimand.  He  lost  his 
place,  as  Recorder  of  London,  for  refusing  to  expound 
the  law  suitably  to  the  king's  designs.  He  asserted 
the  law  with  such  intrepidity,  that  he  incurred  by  turns, 
the  indignation  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  that,  wl^enever 
he  was  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  any  cause,  he 
would  engag^^  no  farther,  in  it  than  to  explain  to  his 
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eliiBttt  the  pounds  of  that  conviction.  He  abhorred 
the  piactice  of  mis-reciting  evidences ;  of  quoting  pre- 
cedents .or  hooks  falsely  or  unfairly,  so  as  to  deceive 
ignorant  juries  or  inattentive  judges^  and  he  adhered, 
to  the  same  scrupulous  sincerity  in  his  pleadings  which 
he  observed  in  the  other  transactions  of  his  life.  For 
he  used  to  say, '  it  was  a  great  dishonor  as  »man  was 
capable  of,  that,  for  a  little  money,  he  was  to  be  hired 
to  say  or  do  otherwise  than  he  thought.' 

This  brings  to  mind  the  saying  of  Epuninondas,  who,, 
when  great  presents  were  sent  to  him,  used  to  observe, 
'If  the  thing  you  desire  be  good^  I  will  do  it  without 
any  bribe,  even  because  it  is  good :  if  it  be  .not  honest, 
I  will  not  do  it  for  all.  the  goods  in  the  world.' 

When  Sir  Matthew  was  once  going  his  circuit,  he 
understood  that  the  Protector  had  ordered  a  jury  to 
be  returned  for  a  trial  in  which  he  was  more  than  ordi- 
Marily  concerned.  Upon  this  information,  he  examined 
the  sheriff  about  it,  who  knew  nothing  of  it,  for  he  said 
that  he  referred  all  such  things  to  the  under  sheriff  j 
and,  having  next  asked  the  under  sheriff  concerning  it, 
he  found  the  jury  had  been  returned  by  order  from 
Cromwell:  upon  which  he  showed  the  statute,  that  all 
juries  ought  to  be  returned  by  the  sheriff  or  his  lawful 
officer ;  and  this  not  beiiig  done  according  to  law,  he 
dismissed  the  jury,  and  would  not  try  the  cause.  Upon 
which  the  Protector  was  highly  displeased  with  him, 
and,  at  his  return  from  the  circuit,  he  told  him,  in 
anger,  '  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  judge.'  To  which 
all  the  answer  he  made  was,  that '  it  was  very  true.' 

Colonel  Tatham,  who  practised  law  while  in  the  Te- 
nessee  government,  published,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing rules : 

*  Fi(U  Justicia  ! 

'Having  adopted  the  above  motto  as  early  as  I  had 
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Am  hoBOr  ol  admiMion  to  the  baz,  I  have  corentoitcd 
with  BjHlf  that  I  will  Dever  ksoiringly  depart  from  it : 
wad  on  this  fonitdatum  I  have  built  a  few  maxima,  wbich 
afford  ny  reflections  an  unspeakable  satisfactioa. 

*  JaL  I  will  practise  law,  because  it  ofiers  me  a|>por- 
tvDities  of  b«ng  amore  nsefal  member  of  society. 

*  5tdly.  I  will  not  torn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  man  because 
has  parse  is  empty. 

'3dly.  1  will  advise  no  man  beyond  my  compreben- 
«ioa  of  his  eaua^ 

*4thly.  1  wiH  bring  none  into  law  who  my  con- 
science teHa  me  shoold  be  kept  ont  of  it. 

*5ddy.  I  wiUneret  bennmindfnl  of  the  cause  of  hu, 
oianity ;  aad  this  comprehends  the  fatherleaB,  widows, 
maA  bondages. 

*6thlj'.  1  will  be  fmthfid  to  my  cUeot,  but  never  so 
oi^aithful  to  myself  as  to  become  a  party  in  his  crime. 

*7thly.  I  will  never  acknowledge  the  omnipotenoe 
of  legislation,  or  consider  any  acts  to  be  law  beycwd 
4he  s{Hrit  of  the  constitution. 

'  Sthly.  ffo  man's  greatness  shall  elevate  him  above 
the  jnetice  due  to  my  client. 

'  9ltily.  I  wiU  not  consent  to  a  compromise  where  I 
conceive  a  verdict  essential  to  my  client's  future  repu- 
tatioN  or  proteotioRj  for  of  this  he  cannot  be  a  com- 
plete judge. 

'  lOthly.  I  will  advise  the  tnrbulent  with  candor  j  and, 
if  they  will  go  to  law  against  my  advice,  they  must 
pardon  me  for  volnnteering  it  against  them.  ' 

'  llthly.  I  will  acknowledge  everf  man's  right  to 
maaage  his  own  cause  if  he  irieases. 

'  The  above  are  my  rnlcB  of  practice  ;  and  though  I 
will  not,  at  this  critical  juncture,  promise  to  finish  my' 

siness  ia  person,  yet,  if  ihe  pu&iic  interest  should 
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require  my  removftl  from  henc«,  I  will  do  every  thing 
in  my  power  for  those  who  like  to  employ  me,  and  en- 
deavor -to  leave  them  in  proper  hands  if  I  should  he 
Ahsent. 

*  (Signed)  William  Tatham. 

^Enoxville,  March  21, 1793.' 


LABOK. 

» 

Indolence  is  injurious  both  to  the  bocfy  and  the  mind ; 
whereas  labor  and  exercise  are  profitable,  and  condu- 
cive to  health  and  cheerfulness.  When  Cyrus  con- 
ducted Lysander,  the  famous  Lacdiemonian  general, 
through  his  gardens,  Lysander  was  struck  at  the 
charming  prospect ;  and  still  more  on  finding  that  the 
plan  and  order  of  all  were  drawn  by  Cyrus  himself, 
and  many  of  the  trees  planted  with  his  own  hands. 
'What!'  said  Lysander,  viewing  him  fremhead  to  foot,- 
*is  it  possible,  with  these  purple  robes  and  splendid 
vestments,  those  strings  of  jewels  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  that  you  could  play  the  gardener,  and  employ  your 
royal  hands  in  planting  trees V  'Does  that  surprise 
you  V  said  Cyrus.  '  I  protest,  with  the  utmost  sincer- 
ity, that  when  my  health  admits,  I  never  sit  down  to 
table  without  having  made  myself  sweat  with  some 
fatigue  or  other,  either  in  military  exercise,  rural  labor, 
or  some  toilsome  employment,  to  which  I  apply  with 
pleasure  and  without  sparing  myself.'  This  was  set- 
ting an  example  of  industry  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
rich  and  the  great  would  find  far  more  true  happiness 
in  this  way,  than  sitting  at  ease  or  indulgmg  in  luxury 
The  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  busily  employed, 
but,  alas !  it  is  in  doing  nothing — ^nothing  conducive  to 

Uieir  real  happiness  or  the  glory  of  him  who  made 

24 
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them*  We  labor  in  the  fire  for  very  yanity,  while  we 
neglect  the  awful  and  important  scenes  which  must 
open  to  our  view.  '  1  told  you  of  one,'  said  a  minister, 
who  ruined  himself  by  beautifying  a  seat  which  did 
not  belong  to  him,  and  you  wondered  at  his  fo}ly  |  but 
the  moral  is  better  worth  considering  than  the  fact ; 
for  this  is  true  of  us  all ;  when  we  waste  our  substance 
in  forming  scenes  of  grandeur  and  pleasure  upon  this 
earth,  we  are  but  beautifying  what  does  not  belong  to 
us,  and  must  soon  be  left  behind.  Let  us  labor  there- 
fore for  that  which  shall  not  prove  transient  or  ineffi- 
cient. Let  us  seek  that  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens.*^ 


LAW,  THE  DIVINE,  MAGNIFIED. 

The  story  of  Zaleucus,  prince  of  the  Locrians,  is  well 
known.  To  show  his  abhorrence  of  adultery,  and  his 
determination  to  execute  the  law  he  had  etiacted,  con- 
demning the  adulterer  to  the  loss  of  both  his  eyes ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  evince  his  love  to  his  son,  who 
had  committed  that  crime,  he  willingly  submitted  to 
lose  one  of  his  own  ^es,  and  ordered  at  the  same  time 
one  of  his  son's  to  be  put  out !  Now  what  adulterer 
could  hope  to  escape,  when  power  was  vested  in  a  man 
whom  neither  self-love,  nor  natural  afifection  in  its 
greatest  force,  could  induce  to  dispense  with  the  law, 
or  relax  the  rigor  of  its  sentence  1  So  in  God's  way 
of  saving  sinners,  the  language  both  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  is  manifestly  and  most  emphatically,  ^  Let  the 
law  be  magnified  and  be  made  honorable  in  the  sight 
of  the  whole  universe.' 
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LEARNING. 


Whu^e  some  pride  themselves  on  their  aeqairementt, 
and  assume  a  great  degree  of  consequence  from  their 
superiority^  of  knowledge,  there  are  others  who  make 
it  their  business  to  depreciate  learning,  and  think 
no  respect  due  to,  or  felicity  to  arise  from,  intellectual 
attainments.  But  as  ignorance  is  no  honor,  so  know- 
ledge is  no  disgrace  to  a  rational  creature.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  many  parts  of  what  is  called  learning  re- 
semble the  man's  horse,  which  had  but  two  faults ;  he  was 
hard  to  catch,  and  good  for  nothing  when  he  was  caught. 
But  that  knowledge  which  has  the  glory  of  the  Divine 
Being,  our  own  real  improvement,  and  the  good  of 
others  for  its  object,  should  be  sought  by  all ;  and  we 
should  disdain  to  be  upon  a  level  ^ith  those, '  who,  like 
brutes  enclosed  in  a  narrow  circle  of  sensations^  never 
aspire  to  improve  their  faculty  of  intelligence  any  far- 
ther than  as  its  improvement  is  necessary  to  the  sen- 
sual enjoyment  of  a  few  gross  gratifications,  in  which 
all  their  felicity  is'  contained.' 

Bishop  Beveridge,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  the  Excellency  and  Use  of  the  Oriental 
Tongues,  especially  the  Hebrew,  Ghaldee,  Syriac,  Ara- 
bic, and  Samaritan,  with  a  Syriac  Grammar. 

Witsius  made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  learning,  that 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  could  not  only 
speak  and  write  the  Latin  language  correctly,  and  with 
8ome  degree  of  fluency,  but  also  readily  interpret  the 
books  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  Orations  of 
Isocrates,  and  render  the  Hebrew  Commentaries  of 
Samuel  into  Latin.  At  the  same  time  giving  the  ety- 
mology of  the  original  words,  and  assigning  the  rea- 
sons of  the  variations  of  the  pointing  grammatically. 


ttO  LEARNING. 

It  is  said  of  John  Picus,  Prince  of,  Mirandula,  that 
such  was  his  genius  for  learning  languages,  that  he  was 
master  oi  two-and*twenty  before  he  had  seen  so  many 
years. 

James  Cricfaton,  known  hy  the  appellation  of  the  ad- 
mirable Crichton,  was  born  in  Scotland.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  he  thought  of  improving  himself  by 
foreign  travel;  and  having  arrived  at  Paris,  the  desire 
of  procuring  the  notice  of  its  university,  or  the  pride 
of  making  known  his  attainments,  induced  him  to  affix 
placards  on  the  gates  of  its  colleges,  challenging  the 
professors  to  dispute  with  him  in  all  the  branches  of 
literature  and  the  sciences  in  ten  languages,  and  either 
in  prose  or  in  verse.  On  the  day  appointed,  three  thou- 
sand auditors  assembled.  Fifty  masters,  who  had  labo- 
riously prepared  for  the  contest,  proposed  to  him  the 
most  intricate  questions,  and  he  replied  to  them  in  the 
language  they  required  with  the  happiest  propriety  of 
expression,  with  an  acuteness  that  seemed  superior  to 
every  difficulty,  and  with  an  erudition  which  appeared 
to  have  no  bounds.  Four  celebrated  doctors  of  the 
church  then  ventured  to  enter  into  disputation  with 
him.  He  obviated  every  objection  they  could  urge  in 
opposition  to  him  i  he  refuted  every  argument  they  ad- 
vanced. A  sentiment  of  terror  mingled  itself  with  their 
admiration  of  him.  They  conceived  him  to  be  an  anti- 
christ. This  singular  exhibition  continued  from  nine 
in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  and  was  closed  by  the 
President  of  the  University,  who,  having  expressed  in 
the  strongest  terms  of  compliment  the  sense  he  enter- 
tained of  his  capacity  and  knowledge,  advanced  towards 
him,  accon^panied  by  four  professors,  and  bestowed  on 
him  a  diamond  ring  and  a  purse  of  gold. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  the  study 
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of  the  sciences,  or  the  acqi3ff^  of  languages,  always 
procure  the  literary  adventurv^  the  happineiss  he  de- 
sires. Joseph  Sealiger  perfectly  understood  thirteen 
languages,  was  deeply  versed  in  tf«noBt  every  branch 
of  literature,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  that  any  age  has  produced ;  y^  he  found  so 
much  perplexity,  not  in  acquiring,  hut  in  communica* 
ting  his  knowledge,  that  sometimes,  like  Nero,  hs 
wished  he  had  never  known  his  letters. 


LIBERALITY  OF  SENTIMENT,  ETC. 

Kindness,  liberality  of  sentiment,  candor,  charity,  are 
expressions  now  exceedingly  perverted.  They  become 
a  sanctuary,  in  which  the  unprincipled,  the  erroneous, 
and  the  careless,  too  often  take  refuge.  But  let  it  be 
remembered,  that '  that  candor  which  regards  all  sen- 
timents alike,  and  considers  no  error  as  /destructive,  is 
no  virtue.  It  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  of  insensi- 
bility^ and  of  cold  indifference.  The  blind  do  not  per- 
ceive the  difference  of  colors ;  the  deaf  never  dispute ; 
ice,  as  it  congeals,  aggregates  all  bodies  within  its 
reach,  however  heterogeneous  their  quality.  Every 
virtue  has  certain  bounds,  and  when  it  exceeds  them  it 
becomes  a  vice  ;  for  the  last  step  of  a  virtue  and  the 
first  step  of  a  vice  are  contiguous.  But,  surely,  it  is 
no  wildness  of  candor  that  leads  us  to  give  the  liberty 
we  take ;  that  suffers  a  man  to  think  for  himself 
unawed ;  and  that  concludes  he  may  be  a  follower  of 
God,  though  he  follows  not  with  us.' 

Wickliffe's  bones  were  dug  up  forty  years  after  he 
was  buried,  and  thrown  into  the  river. — But  it  deserves 
to  be  recorded  of  Charles  V.  that  he  would  not  suffer 

Luther's  bones  to  be  touched,  though  he  was  an  avowed 
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eneioy  tohim. — While  ct^^s'* ^^f^^ps  \vere  quartered 

at  Wittenberg,  1547,  wH^^  was  one  ^y  ear  after  Luther's 

death,  a  soldier  gave  Lather's  ^fligy,  in  the  church  of 

the  castle,  two  sta>fi  with  his  dagger:  and  the  Span- 

ittpds  earnestly  desired  that,  his  tomb  Height  be  pulled 

down,  and  his  bones  dug  up  and  burnt  $  but  the  en^ 

peror  wisely  answered,'' I  have  nothing  furlhv  to  do 

wi(h  Lrutber ;  he  has  henceforth  another  judge,  whose 

jarisdiction  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  usurp.    Knew 

that  I  make  no  war  with  the  dead,  but  with  the  living, 

who  still  make  war  with  me.'    He  would  not,  therefore, 

suffer  his  tomb  to  be  demolished,  and  he  forbade  any 

attempt  of  that  nature,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Dr.  H ,  Bishop  of  W— — ,  had  observed,  among 

his  hearers,  a  poor  man  remarkably  attentive,  and  made 
him  some  little  presents.  After  awhile  he  missed  his 
humble  auditor,  and,  meeting  him,  £aid,  *  John,  how  is 
it  that  I  do  not  see  you  in  the  aisle  as  .usual  1'  John, 
with  some  hesitation,  replied, '  My  Lord,  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  offended,  and  I  wiU^  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
went  the  other  day  to  hear  the  Methodi8t&;  and  I  un- 
derstand their  plain  words  so  much  better,  that  I  have 
attended  them  ever  since.'  The  bishop  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  gave  him  a  guinea,  with  words  to 
this  effect :  ^  God  bless  you !  and  go  where  you  can  re- 
ceive the  greatest  profit  to  your  souL' 

When  Archbishop  Seeker  was  laid  on  his  couch  with 
a  broken  ihigh,  and  sensible  of  his  approaching  disso- 
lution,  Mr.  Talbot,  of  Reading,  who  had  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  him,  and  had  received  his  preferment 
from  him,  visited  him  at  Lambeth.  Before  they  parted, 
*  You  will  pray  with  me,  Talbot,'  said -the  archbishop. 
Mr.  Talbot  rose,  and  went  to  look  for  a  prayer  book. 
'  That  is  not  what  I  want  now,'  said  the  dying  prelate : 
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*  kneel  dowii  by  me,  and  pray  for  me,  in  the  way  I 
know  you  are  u$ed  to  do.'  .  With  which  command  Mr, 
Talbot  readily  complied,,  and  grayed  earnestly  from 
his  heart  for  hts  dying  friend,  whom  he  saw  no  taore. 

The  archbishop's  conduct,  which  he  observed  towards 
the  several  divisioms  and  denommations  of  Christians 
in  this  kingdom,  was  such  as  showed  his  way  of  think- 
ing to  be  truly  liberal  and  catholic.  He  was  sincerely 
desirous  of  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with  the 
dissenters.  He  considered  them,  in  general,  as  a  con- 
scientious and  valuable  clasd  of  men.  With  some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  them,  Watts,  Doddridge,  Leland, 
Chandler,  Lardner,  he  maintained  an  hitercourse  of 
friendship  or  civility.  By  the  most  candid  and  consid- 
erate part  of  them  he  was  highly  reverenced  and  es- 
t^medj  and  to  such  amorng  them  as  nee^ded  help,  he 
showed  no  less  kindness  and  liberality  than  to  those  of 
his  own  communion. 

What  an  honor  did  the  comprehension  hill,  for  re- 
laxing the  terms  of  conformity  on  behalf  of  the  Pro- 
testant dissenters,  confer  on  the  names  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Lord  Bridgman,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  Tillotson,  and  Stillingfleet !  The  bill, 
however,  was  thrown  out  by  the  bishops:  and  though, 
afterwards,  the  scheme  was  revived,  and  again  rejected, 
yet  in  what  a  striking  point  of  view  does  it  exhibit  to 
us  the  liberality  and  candor  of  the  excellent  characters 
above  named,  as  also  of  the  king  and  queen,  who  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  a  union. 

/■ 

Liberality  Rewarded, — ^The  religion  ^  the  Bible  is 
the  religion  of  humanity.  While  it  teaches  us  to 
adore  and  reverence  the  great  Lord  of  the  universe,  it 
also  inculcates  compassion  and  attention  to  his  crea- 
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tures.  Some,  it  is  true,  place  all  their  religion  in  acts 
of  charity  to  the  poor,  and  imagine  this  will  be  a  salr- 
stitute  for  every  thing  else.  Let  us  beware  of  running 
to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  because  we  cannot  me- 
rit heaven  by  our  benificence,*  therefore  never  display 
any.  The  precepts  and  the  promises  relative  to  cha- 
rity in  the  sacred  votume,  are  very  prominent  and  nu- 
merous. 'It  is  more  blessed  to  give  thaii  td  receive  f 
and  few,  we  believe,  have  ever  been  the  poorer  on  the 
whole  for  their  liberality.  Tiberius  the  Second  was 
very  famous  for  his  bounty  to  the  poor;  insomuch  that 
his  wife  was  wont. to  blame  him  for  it;  and  speaking 
to  him  once  how  he  wasted  his  treasure  that  way,  he 
told  her, '  He  should  never  want  money  so  long  as,  in 
obedience  to  Christ's  command,  he  supplied  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor.'  .Soon  after  this,  und^r  a  marble 
table,  which  was  taken  up,  he  found  a  great  treasure  J 
and  news  was  also  brought  him  of  the  death  of  one 
Narses,  a  very  rich  man,  who  had  left  his  whole  estate 
to  him. 


LONDON. 

As  London  is  the  grand  emporium  of  the  world,  and  a 
place  where  there  is  every  advantage,  it  is  no  wonder 
it  should  be  the  resort  of  all  ranks  of  people.  Its  re- 
ligious advantages,  however,  are  not  less  than  its  poli- 
tical and  commercial.  Here  the  gospel  is  preached  in 
all  its  purity,  and  vast  multitudes  flock  to  hear  it. 
Here  are  lectures  at  all  seasons,  to  accommodate  the 
people,  and  to  leave  the  ignorant  without  excuse.  Here 
are  ministers  of  all  denominations,  and  of  various  gifts, 
suited  to  the  different  sentiments,  taste,  and  experience 
of  hearers.     Here  are  ptoibWc  meeXiw^^  Vc^  \tv«^\t^  with 
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ardor,  and  social  companies  to  instruct  and  ^establish 
the  mind.  Here  are  friendly  societies  and  charitable 
institutions,  to  excite  generosity  and  move  compassion. 
In  this  respect  I  look  pn  London  as  superior  to  any 
city  in  the  world,  and  wonder  not  at  the  partial  attach* 
meat  many  possess  to  jl.  Nor  is  London  less  famous 
for  learning.  ^  The  happiness  of  London,'  aays  Dr. 
Johnson,  *  is  not  to  be  conceived  but  hy  tboae  thtt  have 
resided  in  it.  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  more 
learning  and  science  within  the  circumference  of  ten 
miles  from  where  we  sit,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.' 

According  to  Colquhoun's  calculation, '  There  are  in 
London  about  502  places  pf  worship :— ^One  cathedral, 
one  abbey,  1 14  churches,  130  chapels  and.  chapels  of 
ease,  207  meetii^s  and  chapels  for  dissenters,  43  cha* 
pels  for  foreigners,  and  6  synagogues.  About  4,050 
public  and  private  schools,  including  inns  of  court,  coL 
leges,  dtc*  About  eighjb  societies  for  morals,  10  socie- 
ties for  learning  and  arts,  122  asylums  for  indigent, 
about  17  asylums  for  sick  and  lame,  13  dispensaries, 
and  704  friendly  societies.  Charity  distributed,  750,000/. 
per  annum.'  This  is  a  pleasing  account ;  but  the  fol« 
lowing,  I  think,  we  cannot  read  without  feeling  emo- 
tions both  of  sorrow  and  pity.  *•  There  are  about  2,500 
persons  committed  for  trial  in  one  year.  Annual  de- 
predations amount  to  about  2,100,000/.  Eighteen  pri- 
aons,  5,204  alehouses,  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 
Amount  of  coin  counterfeited,  200,000/  per  annum. 
About  3,000  receivers  of  stolen  goods ;  about  50,000 
prostitutes.  About  10,000  servants  at  all  times  out  of 
place  ;  and  20,000  persons  rise  every  morning,  without 
knowing  how  they  are  to  subsist  through  the  day.' 
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LUXURY. 

Thb  Almighty  is  justly  styled  the  Father  of  Merciei 
He  opens  his  liheral  hand,  and  is  perpetually  supplying 
the  wants  of  his  creatures.  But  how  lamentable  it  is 
that  his  favours  should  be  abused,  and  that  those  bles- 
sings, which  should  teach  us  to  admire  and  adore  him, 
become,  through  our  depravity,  the  occasion  of  render- 
ing ourselves  like  beasts  i  '  Human  life,  we  own  is  full 
of  troubles ;  and  we  are  aU  tempted  to  alleviate  them 
as  much* as  we  can,  by  freely  enjoying  the  pleasurable 
moments  which  Providence  thinks  fit  to  allow  us ;  and 
enjoy  them  we  may ;-  but  if  we  would  enjoy  them  safe- 
ly, and  enjoy  them  long,  let  us  temper  them  with  the 
fear  of  God.  As  soon  as  this  is  forgotten,  the  sound 
of  the  harp  and  the  viol  is  changed  into  the  signal  of 
death.  The  serpent  comes  forth  from  the  roses  where 
it  had  lain  in  ambush,  and  gives  the  fatal  sting.  Plea- 
sure in  moderation  is  the  cordial,  in  excess  it  ^  is  the 
bane,  of  life.* 


^      LYING. 

The  practice  of  lying  is  so  prevalent  in  the  world,  and 
appears  under  so  many  forms,  that  a  firm  adherence  to 
truth  in  every  thing  is  considered  as  a  disagreeable 
singularity  by  many.  Even  they  who  are  not  guilty  of 
open  lies,  are  too  often  found  in  the  shameful  practice 
of  equivocation.  Let  all  such,  however,  remen^ber, 
that  lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord ;  and 
that  he  who  wilfully  deceives  his  neighbor,  either  by 
Hi|*^ngue  or  his  conduct,  is  a  being  to  be  dreaded  in 
socii^ijr,  and,  while  attempting  to  deceive  others,  he  is 
actually  imposing  upon  and  will  eventually  decive 
himself.  v 
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The  foliowitig  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conduct  in 
this  respect,  while  it  reflects  honor  on  him,  will  reprove 
many  who  are  living  in  this  sin.  It  is  said  of  him,  that 
be  would  not  allow  his  servants  to  say  he  was  not  at 
home,  if  he  really  was  (as  is  ioo  much  the  custom  of 
many.)  '  A'  servant's  strict  regard  for  truth,'  said  he, 
'must  be  weakened  by  such  a  practice.  A  philosopher 
may  know  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  denial ;  but  few  ser- 
vants are  such  distinguishers.  If  I  accustom  a  servant 
to  tell  a  lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend  that 
he  will  tell  many  for  himself  V 

A  strict  adherence  to  truth  the  Doctor  considered  as 
a  sacred  obligation,,  insomuch  that,  in  relating  the  most 
minute  anecdote^  he  would  not  allow  himself  the  smal- 
lest  addition  to  embeUish  his  story.  The  late  Mr. 
Tyers,  who  knew  Dr.  Johnson  intimately,  observed 
'  that  he  always  talked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath.' 

Herodotus  tells  us,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history, 
that  from  the  age  of  five  years  to  that  of  twenty,  the 
ancient  Persians  instructed  their  children  only  in 
three  things ;  viz.  to  manage  a  horse,  to  shoot  dexteri- 
ously  *with  the  bow  and  to  speak  the  trtuh.  Which 
shows  of  how  much  importance  they  thought  it  to  fix 
this  virtuous  habit  on  the  minds  of  youth  betimes. 

The  following  awful  account  is  related  of  a  man, 
whose  name  shall  be  concealed,  in  tenderness  to  sur- 
viving relatives.  He  waited  upon  a  magistrate  near 
Hitohin,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  informed  him 
that  he  had  been  stopped  by  a  young  gentleman  of 
Hitchin,  who  had  knocked  him  down,  and  searched  his 
pockets ;  but  not  finding  any  thing  there,  he  sufflpHI 
him  to  depart.  The  magistrate,  astonished  at  this^cb 
of  intelligence,  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  young 


gentlemn^  ordering  him  to  appear  immediately,  and 
aiiflnvef  to  the  charge  exhibited  against  faim :  the  youth 
obeyed  the  snmmonti  accompanied  by  his  guardian  and 
an  intimate  friend.  Upon  their  arriTal  at  the  seat  of 
justice)  the  accused  and  the  accuser  were  confronted  ; 
when  the  magistrate  hinted  to  the  nnm,  he  was  fearful 
that  he  had  made  the  charge  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  extorting  money,  and  bade  him  take  care  how 
he  pro<$eeded ;  exhorting  him,  in  the  most  earnest  and 
pathetic  manner,  to  beware  of  the  dreadful  train  of 
consequences  attending  perjury. 

The  man  insisted  upon  making  oath  of  what  he  had 
advftneed :  the  oath  was  accordingly  administered,  and 
the  buiineiis  fully  investigated,  when  the  innocence  of 
the  young  gentleman  was  established,  he  having,  by  the 
most  incontrovertible  evidence  proved  an  alibi.  The 
infamous  wretch,  finding  his  intention  thus  frustrated, 
returned  home  much  chagrined,  and  meeting  soon  af- 
terwards with  one  of  his  neighbors,  he  declared  he  had 
not  sworn  to  any  thing  but  the  truth,  calling  God  to 
witness  the  same  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
wished,  if  it  was  not  as  he  had  said,  his  jaws  might  be 
locked,  and  that  his  flesh  might  rot  upon  his  bones ; 
when,  terrible  to  relate  I  his  jaws  were  instantly 
locked,  and  the  use  of  the  faculty  he  had  so  awfully 
perverted  was  denied  him  for  ever ;  and,  after  lingering 
nearly  a  fortnight,  he  expired  in  the  greatest  agonies, 
his  flesh  literally  rotting  upon  his  bones  ! 

One  day  there  happened  a  tremendous  storm  of 
lightning  and  thunder,  as  Archbishop  Leighton  was 
going  from  Glasgow  to  Dunblane.  He  was  descried, 
when  at  i^  distance,  by  two  men  of  bad  character. 
They  had  no*  courage  to  rob  him  5  but  wishing  to  fall 
on  some  m^hod  of  extorting  money  from  him,  one 


wid,  ^  I  will  lie  down  by  the  way-side  as  if  I  were  dead, 
a&d  you  shall  inform  the  archbishop  that  I  was  killed 
by  the  lightning,  and  beg  money  of  him  to  bury  me.* 
When  the  archbishop  arrived  at  the  spot,  the  wicked 
wretch  told  him  the  fabricated  story.  He  sympathized 
with  the  survivor,  gave  him  money,  and  proceeded  on 
his  journey.  But  when  the  man  returned  to  his  com- 
panion, he  found  him  really  lifeless !  Immediately  he 
began  to  exclaim  aloud,  *  Oh,  sir,  he  is  dead !  Oh,  sir, 
he  is  dead]'  On  this,  the  archbishop  discovering  the 
fraud,  left  the  man  with  this  important  reflection:  ^It 
is  a  dangerous  thing  to  trifle  with  the  judgments  of 
God.* 


MARRIAGE. 

The  conjugal  union,  as  it  was  ordained  of  God,  so  it  is 
honored  by  him,  and  therefore  not  to  be  despised  ;  yet, 
as  strangers  and  pilgrims  here  on  earth,  it  becomes  us 
not  to  make  an  idol  of  domestic  happiness.  The  time 
will  come  when  a  separation  must  take  place,  and  how 
soon  is  only  known  to  Him  who  is  the  sovereign  dis- 
poser of  all  events.  It  is  therefore  well  to  stand  re 
signed  to  the  will  of  God.  The  Jews  had  a  custom  at 
their  wedding  feasts,  for  the  married  couple  to  drink 
out  of  the  same  glass  together,  and  then  to  break  it  in 
pieces ;  teaching  them,  by  that  emblem,  that  whatever 
felicity  they  expected  together,  their  lives,  upon  which 
it  all  depended,  were  frail  and  brittle  as  glass.  No 
sooner  joined,  but  they  were  w^arned  to  prepare  for  sepa- 
ration: so,  in  our  form  of  matrimony,  the  clause 
*  until  death  do  us  part,'  is  a  memento  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.    *  It  is  as  much  my  duty,'  says  Dr.  Grosvenor, 

^  to  pray  that  I  may  be  willing  and  able  to  part  with 
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smy  dearest  comforts  in  life  in  a  right  manner,  as  to 
pray  for  their  continuance.  We  are  apt  to  be  most 
earnest  for  their  continuance,  as  if  it  were  a  greater 
thing  for  God  to  please  us,  than  for  us  to  please  Him.' 
Happy  are  they  who  can  say  in  the  time  of  bereave 
ment — 

And  Bhoiad'st  thou  take  them  all  away. 

Yet  would  I  not  repine ; 
Before  they  were  poflsess'd  by  me, 

They  were  entirely  thine ! 


MEEKNESS. 

'  A  MEEK  man,'  says  Mr.  Henry,  escapes  many  of  those 
perplexities,  those  woes,  and  sorrows,  and  wounds 
without  cause,  which  he  that  is  passionate,  provoking, 
and  revengeful  brings  upon  his  own  head.'  An  in- 
stance of  this,  I  remember,  Mr.  Baxter  gives  in  his 
book  on  Patience,  to  the  following  efiect.  *  Once  as  he 
was  going  along  the  streets  of  London,  a  hectoring, 
rude  fellow  jostled  him^  he  went  on  his  way,  and  took 
no  notice  of  it ;  but  the  same  man  afironting  the  next 
person  he  met  in  a  similar  manner,  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  demanded  satisfaction,  on  which  mischief  ensued. 
The  two  goats  that  met  upon  the  narrow  bridge,  were 
both  in  danger  had  they  quarrelled,  but  they  were  both 
preserved  by  the  condescension  of  one  that  lay  down, 
and  let  the  other  go  over  him.  It  is  the  evil  tendency 
of  passion  that  it  turns  out  friends  into  enemies ;  but 
it  is  excellency  of  meekness  th&t  it  converts  our  ene- 
,  mies  into  friends,  which  is  an  effectual  way  of  con- 
quering them.' 


MELANCHOLY  REMOVED. 

'  Constant  riding,'  says  Dr.  Guyse,  *  is  the  best  friend 
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to  health,  and  has  been  experienced  by  many,  in  cir* 
cumstances  of  a  low,  gloomy,  distressed  and  hurrying ' 
state  of  the  spirits,,  to  be  of  vast  advantage.  I  have 
heard  of,  apd  I  think  known  the  gentleman,  who  was 
brought  to  so  very  low  and  melancholy  a  cast  of  mind, 
that  he  could  not  be  persuaded,  for  many  months  to- 
gether, that  he  was  capable  of  going  out  of  his  room. 
At  length,  however,  by  an  artful  stratagem,  he  was  told 
that  his  disorder  was  indeed  incurable  by  any  physician 
in  England,  but  that  there  was  one  at  Edinburgh,  who, 
could  he  but  get  to  him,  would  certainly  cure  him. 
After  much  difficulty,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  attempt 
a  journey  thither,  to  have  the  advice  of  that  physician, 
though  he  fancied  it  vms  impossible  for  him  to  ride  so 
much  as  three  or  four  miles  in  a  day.  But  the  servant 
that  attended  him  was  charged  to  drill  him  forward ; 
and  accordingly,  by  many  persuasions,  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  ride  three  or  four,  and  graduaUy  mOre 
miles ;  till  after  some  time  he  could  make  a  tolerable 
day's  journey.  When  he  reached  Edinburgh,  he  was 
told  that  the  doctor  was  lately  gone  to  the  North  of 
Scotland ;  and  resolving  not  to  lose  his  labor,  he  went 
thither  also :  but  when  he  arrived  there  he  found  there 
was  no  such  person  as  he  was  directed  to  inquire  after. 
However,  tliough  he  found  not  the  man,  he  found  the 
remedy ;  for,  riding  about  six  hundred  miles  thither, 
and  as  many  back  again,  he  became  as  well  and  com- 
fortable as  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life  brfore.* 


MEMORY. 


As  a  clear  judgment  and  a  fine  genius  are  every  way 
valuable,  so  a  good  memory  is  of  considerable  advan- 
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tage.  It  is  the  storehouse  of  the  soal,  and  the  reposi- 
tory of  intellectual  Wealth.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  lament-* 
ed,  that  it  often  retains  useless  lumber  and  insignifieant 
ideas,  but  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  wise  man  to  iay 
Up  in  it  those  treasures  which,  in  du6  time,  he  can  lay 
out  with  utility.  Many  rules  have  been  given  for 
strengthening  the  memory,  such  as  clear  apprehension, 
method  in  what  we  commit  to  memory,  frequent  re- 
view, repetition,  writing  it  in  clear  character!^,  &c. 
These,  if  attended  to,  no  doubt,  will  be  serviceable ;  for- 
the  memory,  like  the  body,  is  improved  by  exercise. 
Happy  is  he  who,  in  addition  to  a  cultivated  under- 
standing^ possesses  the  powers  of  retention  and  recol- 
lection. i^He  has  a  source  of  entertainment  within  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Thomas  Vincent  had  the  whole  New  Testament 
and  Psalms  by  heart.  He  took  this  pains,  he  often  said, 
not  knowing  but  they  who  took  from  him  his  pulpit 
might,  in  time,  demand  his  Bible  also. 

Henry  de  Mesmes  had  such  a  memory,  that  he  could 
repeat  Homer  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Anthony  Magliabecchi,  born  at  Florence,  was  distin- 
guished by  his  great  memory  and  constant  attention  to 
study.  A  gentlemen,  by  way  of  experiment,  is  said  to 
have  lent  him  a  manuscript  he  was  going  to  print ;  and 
coming,  sometime  after  it  was  returned,  with  a  melan- 
choly face,  pretending  to  have  lost  it,  lie  requested  Mag- 
liabecchi to  recollect  as  much  as  he  could  of  it  i  upon 
which  he  wrote  down  the  whole  verbatim  exactly  as  he 
had  read  it. 

Bishop  Jewel  had  naturally  a  very  strong  memory, 
which  he  had  greatly  improved  by  art,  so  that  he  could 
etkciiy  repeat  whatever  he  wrote  after  once  teading. 
While  tb6  bell  was  ringing,  he  cotnmtt^dlo  his  memory 
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a  repetition  sermon,  and  pronounced  it  without  hesita- 
tion. He  was  a  constant  preacher ;  and,  in  his  own  ser- 
mons, his  course  was  to  write  down  only  the  heads, 
and  meditate  upon  the  rest  while  the  bell  was  ringing 
to  church.  So  firm  was  his  memory,  that  he  used  to 
say,  if  he  were  to  deliver  a  premeditated  speech  before 
a  thousand  auditors,  shouting  or  fighting  all  the  while, 
they  would  not  put  him  out.  John  Hooper^  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
once  to  try  him,  wrote  about  forty  Welsh  and  Irish 
words.  .  Mr.  Jewel,  going  a  little  while  aside,  and  re- 
collecting them  in  his  memory,  and  reading  them  twice 
or  thrice  over,  said  them  by  heart,  backward  and  for- 
ward, exactly  in  the  same  order  they  were  s#t  down. 
And  another  time  he  did  the  same  by  ten  lines  of  Eras- 
mus's paraphrase  in  English ;  the  words  of  which  being 
read  sometimes,  confusedly  without  order,  and  some- 
times in  order,  by  the  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  Mr.  Jewel, 
thinking  a  while  on  them,  presently  repeated  them 
again,  backward  and  forward,  in  their  right  order,  and 
in  the  wrong,  just  as  they,  were  read  to  him ;  and  he 
taught  his  tutor,  Mr.  Farkhurst,  the  same  art. 

Jedediah  Buxton,  a  poor  illiterate  English  peasant, 
who  died  in  1T78,  af  the  age  of  seventy,  was  remarka- 
ble for  his  knowledge  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
numbers,  their  powers  and  progressive  denominations. 

Being  required  to  multiply  456  by  378,  he  gave  the 
product  by  mental  arithmetic  (for  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write,)  as  soon  as  a  person  in  company  had  com- 
pleted it  in  the  common  way.  Being  requested  to  word 
it  audibly,  that'^his  method  might  be  known,  he  multi- 
plied 456  first  by  5,  which  produced  2,280 :  this  he 
again  multiplied  by  20,  and  found  the  product  45,600, 

'Which  was  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  tOO;  thispro- 

25* 
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dnct  ke  again  maltiplied  by  3,  which  produced  136,800, 
the  sum  of  the  mnltipiicand  multiplied  by  300.  It  re* 
mained,  therefore,  to  multiply  this  by  78,  which  he 
efected  by  multiplyiiig  2,280  (the  product  of  the  multi- 
plicand, multiplied  by  5)  by  15,  5  times  15  being  75 ; 
this  product,  being  34,200,  he  added  to  136,800,  which 
was  the  miUtiplicand  multiplied  by  300 ;  and  this,  pro- 
duced 171,000,  which  was  375  times  456.  To  complete 
his  operation,  therefore,  he  multiplied  456  by  3,  which 
produced  1,368;  and  having  added  this  number  to 
171,000,  he  found  the  product  of  456,  multiplied  by 
878,  to  be  172,368. 

By  this  it  appears,  that  Jedediah's  method  of  arith* 
metie  was  entirely  his  own,  and  that  he  was  so  little 
acquainted  with  the  common  rules,  as  to  multiply  456 
first  by  5,  and  the  product  by  20,  to  find  what  sum  it 
would  produce  multiplied  by  100;  whereas,  had  he 
added  two  ciphers  to  the  figures,  he  would  have  ob- 
tained the  product  all  at  once. 

This  extraordinary  man  would  stride  over  a  piece  of 
land,  .or  a  field,  and  tell  the  contents  of  it  with  as  much 
exactness  as  if  he  had  measured  it  by  the  chain.  In 
this  manner  he  measured  the  whole  lordship  of  Elme- 
ton,  of  some  thousands  of  acres,  belonging  to  Sir  John 
Rhodes,  and  brought  him  the  contents  not  only  in  acres, 
roods,  and  perches,  but  even  in  square  inches. 

Bom  to  no  fortune,  and  brought  up  to  no  particular 
profession,  Buxton  supported  himself  by  the  labor  of 
his  hands ;  and  though  his  talents,  had  they  been  pro- 
perly cultivated,  might  have  qualified  him  for  acting  a 
distinguished  part  on  the  theatre  of  life,  he  pursued 
the  '  noiseless  tenor  of  his  way,'  sufficiently  contented 
if  he  could  gratify  the  wants  of  nature,  and  procure  a 
daily  subsistence  for  himself  and  family. 
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MERCY  OF  GOD. 

God's  mercies  are  above  all  his  works,  and  ours  too. 
All  his  attributes  sit  at  the  feet  of  mercy  again.  Neh. 
ix.  17.  '  Thou  art  a  God  ready  to  pardon ;'  or  rather, 
as  in  the  original,  '  a  God  of  pardons :'  in  which  last 
expression  there  is  a  very  great  emphasis,  as  it  shows 
that  mercy  is  essential  unto  God:  and  that  he  is  incom- 
parable in  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin.  As 
a  circle  begins  everywhere,  and  ends  nowhere,  so  do 
the  mercies  of  God.  When  Alexander  encamped  be- 
fore a  city,  he  used  to  set  up  a  light,  to  give  notice  to 
those  within  that  if  they  came  forth  to  him  while  that 
light  lasted,  they  should  have  quarter ;  if  otherwise  no 
mercy  was  to  be  expected.  But  such  is  the  mercy  and 
patience  of  God  to  sinners,  that  he  sets  up  light  after 
light,  and  waits  year  after  year.  When  they  have  done 
their  worst  against  him,  then  he  comes  with  his  heart 
full  of  love,  and  makes  a  proclamation  of  grace,  that,  if 
now  at  last  they  will  accept  of  mercy,  they  shall  have  it. 


A  SOUND  MIND  A  RARE  THING. 

A  PERFECTLY  just  and  sound  mind  is  a  rare  and  invalu-  * 
able  gift.  It  is  given  but  to  few,  and  a  very  small 
number  of  those  few  escape  the  bias  of  some  predilec- 
tion, perhaps  occasionally  operating,  and  none  are  at 
all  times  perfectly  free.  '  I  once  saw,'  says  Mr.  Cecil, 
^this  subject  forcibly  illustrated.  A  watchmaker  told 
me,  that  a  gentleman  had  put  an  exquisite  watch  into 
kis  hands  that  went  irregularly.  It  was  as  perfect  a 
piece  of  work  as  was  ever  made.  He  took  it  to  pieces 
and  put  it  together  again  twenty  times.     No  manner  of 
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defect  was  to  be  discovered,  and  yet  the  watch  went 
intolerably.  At  last  it  struck  him,  that  possibly  the 
balance-wheel  might  have  been  near  a  magnet.  On 
applying  a  needle  to  it,  he  found  his  suspicion  true. 
The  steel-work  in  the  other  parts  of  the  watch  had  a 
perpetual  influence  on  its  motions,  and  the  watch  went 
as  well  as  possible  with  a  new  wheel.  If  the  soundest 
mind  be  magnetized  by  any  predilection  it  must  act 
irregularly.' 


THE  MINISTER  CONVERTED  BY  GOING  TO 

THE  FAIR. 

Various  are  the  ways  in  which  God  is  pleased  to  bring 
his  people  to  the  knowledge  of  himself.  Sometimes  it 
is  by  stated  ordinances,  and  sometimes  by  means  appa- 
rently insignificant.  '  A  scrap  of  paper,'  says  Flavel, 
'  coming  to  view,  has  been  used  as  an  occasion  of  con- 
version.' This  was  the  case  of  a  minister  in  Wales, 
who  had  two  livings  and  cared  little  for  either.  Being 
at  a  fair,  he  bought  something  at  a  pedlar's  standing, 
who  tore  oflfa  leaf  of  Mr.  Parkin's  Catechism  to  wrap 
it  in,  and  reading  a  line  or  two  in  it,  it  proved  the 
means  of  his  conversion. 


MISSIONARY  ANECDOTES. 

A  LETTER  from  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Nylonder,  a  missionary 
among  the  BuUoms,  dated  July  4th,  1814,  will  throw 
some  light  on  the  degrading  nature  of  the  African  su- 
perstitions. '  How  great  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  BuUoms  are,'  says  he,  '  struck  me  very 
much,  when  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people  assembled,  offer- 
ing sacrifices  to  a  cannon-ball  and  three  decanter  stop- 
"^ers,  recommending  themselves  and  their  children  to 
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the  favor  of  that  evil  spirit  of  whom  the  ball  and  the 
stoppers  were  the  representatives.  They  say,  like  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  their  pictures,  that  when  they  ad- 
dress the  ball  and  glass  stoppers,  they  speak  not  to 
Jthem,  iSHit  to  the  devil  that  lives  in  the  bush  (woods.) 

'They  sometimes  pray  to  God,  as  they  say;  but 
even  that  is  done  with  superstition.  I  saw  an  old  man 
at  prayers,  solemly  kneeling  down  before  his  house, 
with  a  brass  pan  before  him,  wherein  he  had  laid  some 
pieces  of  gold,  two  rams'  horns,  a  piece  of  iron,  and 
two  swords.  He  said  he  had  been  praying  to  God : 
and  as  God  did  not  require  any  sacrifices  of  him,  he 
laid  these  things  down  before  God,  and  asked  him  to 
bless  him  and  till  his  people. 

*  We  have  lately  been  making  a  monthly  subscription 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  starving  natives  hereabouts, 
(at  Agra,)  whose  case  indeed  very  deplorable  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  scarcity  of  grain ;  many  have  died 
for  hunger  in  the  streets  of  Agra.  We  daily  find  here 
and  there  one  starved  to  death.  We  were  coming 
home  one  evening  lately  through  the  wheat  bazaar, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  sellers  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  lay  a  poor  man  who  had  just  breathed  his  last 
among  the  heaps  of  the  grain.  He  had  picked  up  a 
few  husks  of  peas  and  grain,  which  it  appeared  he  had 
been  attempting  to  eat,  but  was  too  far  gone.  Not  a 
single  man  in  the  bazaar  would  give  this  poor  creature 
one  handful  of  wheat  to  save  his  life  ! 

'  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  hardness  of 
heart  of  this  people ;  they  have  no  more  feeling  for 
the  poor  than  if  they  were  dogs.  They  show  no  mercy 
nor  pity.  Our  plan  for  a  subscription  was  begun  at 
one  of  our  prayer  meetings.  We  collected,  by  way  of 
dcmation,  about  sixty  rupees.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Gorrie 
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has  since  obtained  a  subscription  to  a  considerable 
amount,  which  he  serves  out  to  the  poor  every  morn- 
iag.' 

An  old  Chinese  went  one  day  to  a  missionary  who 
was  lA  his  village,  to  represent  to  him  the  extreme  de- 
sire he  had  ot  building  a  church  there.  '  Your  zeal  is 
laudable,'  said  the  missionary  to  him, '  but  we  have  not 
now  the  means  of  defraying  so  great  an  expense.'  '  I 
aspire  to  do  it  myself,'  repUed  the  villager.  The  mis* 
aioaary,  accustomed  to  see  him  for  many  years  lead  a 
very  poor  life,  believed  him  not  to  be  in  a  situation  to 
accomplish  what  he  proposed.  He  again  praised  his 
good  intentions,  representing  to  him  the  extent  of  the 
village,  consequently  the  large  size  of  a  suitable  build- 
ing, and  his  incompetency  to  so  great  a  work.  '  Ex- 
cuse me,'  replied  he  ;  ^  I  believe  myself  able  to  do  what 
I  propose.'  'But  do  you  know,'  said  thQ  missionary, 
*  that  two  thousand  crowns  at  least  are  necessary  for 
such  undertaking  1'  'I have  them  all  ready,'  returned 
he ;  '  if  I  had  not,  I  should  not  thus  have  importuned 
you.'  The  missionary  was  much  charmed  at  learning 
that  this  good  man,  whom  he  had  thought  very  poor, 
was  possessed  of  so  much,  and  that  he  wished  to  em- 
ploy it  so  usefully ;  nor  was  he  less  surprised  when 
having  the  curiosity  to  ask  him  how  he  had  been  able 
to  procure  this  sum,  he  ingenuously  answered,  ^  that 
for  forty  years  since  he  had  conceived  this  design,  he 
had  retrenched  from  his  food  and  clothes  all  that  was 
not  absolutely  necessary,  that  he  might  have  the  conso- 
lation, before  he  died,  of  leaving  in  his  village  a  house 
erected  to  the  honor  of  the  true  God.' 

Mr.  Carey,  jun.,  riding  out  one  afternoon  to  visit  his 
patients,  and  passing  by  the  place  of  public  execution, 
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saw  two  men  suffering  the  punishment  of  cruci^ion. 
At  that  time  they  had  not  long  been  nailed  up.  Affer 
Mr.  C.  had  continued  a  spectator  about  half  an  hour, 
an  order  procured  by  a  Ceylon  poengee,  arrived  for  the 
release  bf  one  of  them,  who  was  immediately  taken  * 
down.  Moved  'by  the  sufferings  and  cries  of  the  other, 
(a  young  man,)  and  understanding  that  he  had  commit- 
ted  no  great  offence,  Mr.  C.  determined  to  use  his  in- 
terest with  the  viceroy  in  his  behalf ;  and  was  so  hap- 
py, after  much  entreaty,  as  to  succeed.  The  poor  suf- 
ferer, after  enduring  his  torture  about  six  hours,  was  at 
length  unspiked,  taken  down,  and  brought  home  to  the 
mission  house.  How  forcibly  did  the  wounda  of  his 
hands  and  feet  remind  me  of  Him  ^  who  suffered,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God !' 
Mr.  C.  dressed  his  wounds,  and  hoped  soon  to  effect  a 
cure.  Oh,  that  this  great  deliverance  from  an  untime- 
ly death  may  lead  to  the  greater  deliverance  of  his 
soul  from  spiritual  death ! 

The  frame  used  for  the  infliction  of  this  punishment 
is  thus  constructed : — ^A  board  is  placed  on  the  ground 
upon  which  the  criminal  stands,  and  to  which  his  feet 
are  nailed.  Another  board  is  placed  at  a  proper  height, ' 
for  his  head  and  shoulders  to  rest  ugainst ;  to  which 
his  hands,  being  extended,  are  nailed  also.  Other 
boards  are  fixed  upright  at  the  back ;  to  which,  in  va- 
rious parts,  the  body  is  made  fast  with  ropes.  The  frame, 
which  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  always  kept  stand- 
ing, is  also  used  for  inflicting  other  kinds  of  torture 
yet  more  terrible.  Merciful  Saviour  !  hasten  thy  visit 
to  this  j^rt  of  the  earth,  so  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty ! 

The  cross,  as  an  engine  of  torture,  was  what  various 
eastern  nations  used  in  putting  such  criminal?:  to  death 
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as  they  tiiovgkt  were  deserTing  of  this  dishenorable 
pimishinMit ;  and  particukirly  those  against  whom  they 
meant  to  express  their  resentment,  or  on  whom  they 
ponredmore  than  ordinary  contempt.  It  was  long 
in  nse  among  the  Romans,  bat  was  employed  in  put 
ting  to  death  only  such  of  their  malefactors  as  were 
slaves.  It  was  laid  aside  when  Christianity  became  the 
established  religion  of  the  empire,  out  of  respect  to 
Christ,  who  died  upon  the  cross.  Nay,  that  instrument 
ef  punishment  was  afterwards  superstitiously  revered 
by  the  Christians ;  a  figure  of  it  was  interwoven  in 
their  tanners  of  war,  and  was  carried  with  pride  in  the 
▼an  of  their  hostile  legions,  as  a  pledge  of  conquest 
and  triumph.  In  the  days  of  Christ,  the  death  of  the 
cross  was  considered  as  the  most  disgraceful  that  could 
be  inflicted.  To  this  death  he  was  condemned  by  the 
sentence  of  Pilate,  who  was  constrained  to  this  act  of 
injustice  by  the  clamorous  entreaties  of  the  Jews ;  and, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  inflicted,  it  must  have 
been  shameful,  lingering,  and  painful.  After  the  cri- 
minal was  scourged,  his  body  was  stretched  naked  on 
the  cross,  fixed  to  it  with  iron  pins,  by  the  hands  and 
feet  (the  most  nervous  parts  of  the.  body,  consequently 
the  most  susceptible  of  pain  j)  the  cross  was  then  rais- 
ed up,  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  the  body  kept  hanging 
on  it  till  life  expired.  Though  for  the  most  part,'  the 
Romans  were  so  compassionate  as  to  strangle  the  cri- 
minals before  they  were  transfixed  on  the  cross,  to 
shorten  the  agonies  of  dying,  no  such  lenity  was  shown 
to  Him  who  was  crucified  the  King  of  the  Jews.  The 
kind  of  death  which  Christ  sufiered,  from  the^ew  now 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Roman's  inflicted  it, 
must  have  been  in  the  extreme  painful  and  ignomi- 
nious.     But  Christ  endured  xYi^  ^xo^^^  d&«^ising  the 
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shame,  a  phrase  descriptive  of  the  patience  and  meek* 
ness  with  which  he  endured  his  sufierihgs,  and  of  holy 
contempt  of  all  the  reproaches  cast  upon  him  in  his 
last  moments. 

The  Missionary  Money  Box, — Some  time  since,  a 
trading  vessel,  laden  with  corn,  from  Qardigan,  in 
Wales,  was  taken  in  the  Channel  by  an  American  pri-  « 
vateer.  When  the  captain  went  into  the  cabin  to  sur- 
vey his  prize,  he  espied  a  little  box  with  a  hole  in  the 
top,  similar  to  that  which  tradesmen  have  in  their  coun- 
ters, through  which  they  drop  their  money ;  and  at  the 
sight  of  it  he  seemed  a  little  surprised,  and  said  to  the 
Welch  captain,  '  What  is  this  V  pointing  to  the  box 
with  his  stick.  '  Oh,'  said  the  honest  Cambrian,  '  'tis  all 
over  now.'  *  What  V  asked  the  American.  '  Why  the 
truth  is,'  replied  the  Welch  captain,  that  I  and  my  poor 
fellows  have  been  accustomed  every  Monday  to  drop 
a  penny  each  into  that  box,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
out  missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen^  but 
it  is  all  over  now !'  '  Ah !'  said  the  American,  that  is 
very  good ;'  and  after  pausing  a  few  minutes,  he  said, 
*  Captain,  I'll  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head,  nor  touch 
your  vessel.'  The  pious  Welchman  was  accordingly 
allowed  to  pursue  his  voyage  unmolested. 

When  Mr.  Giles  Holloway  was  leaving  Tappanuli, 
and  settling  hk  accounts  with  the  natives,  he  expostu- 
lated with  a  battaman,  who  had  been  dilatory  in  his 
payments.  'I  would,'  says  the  man,  *  have  been  here 
sooner,  but  my  pangulu  (superior  officer)  was  detected 
with  my  wife.  He  was  condemned,  and  I  staid  to  eat 
my  share  of  him  ;  the  ceremony  took  us  up  three  days, 
and  it  was  only  last  night  that  we  finished  him.'     Mr. 

Miller  was  present  at  this  conveTsaXioxi^  wv^  ^^^fc  "^^^^^ 
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wfmkr  wiik  perfect  >erioasneBs.     A  Dative  of  the  l«Und 

•f  Xi«a.  w^  had  stabbed  a  battaman  in  a  fit  of  p)treaiy 

at  Battan^tara  liTer,  near  Taj^MUinli  bay,  and  endea- 

vaied  to  make  his  escape,  was,  apon  the  alarm  being 

{rrvTu  seized  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  before  eleven, 

wnhijBt  aaT  judicial  process,  was  tied  to  a  stake,  cot 

ia  pi«cea  mv.h  the  almoet  eagemesa,  while  yet  aliTe, 

a:i>l  c«iea  up<'a  the  spot,  partly  broiled,  but  mostly 

laar.      Hi*  head  was  haried  onder  that  of  the  man 

wit-tM   he  had  Burdered.     This  happened  in'Decem- 

b«r.  tT<0.  «b(Mt  Mr.  William  Smith  had  charge  of  the 

settZeMft-     A  nc'ci  was  hned  by  Hr.  Bradley  for  hsv- 

ic^  caused  a  pci*o*i«r  to  be  eaten  too  dose  to  the  com- 

(aay's  settlgiettt  (and  it  alioald  bare  been  remarked, 

-Aitt  th«««  feasts  arc  acT^  saSered  to  take  place  with- 

ai^«  ■h'  ^«it  ifwa  k£,npMtgt.)     Mr.  Alexander  Hall 

xavl-f  a  c^Li:--re  ia  bis  paKic  accoonts  of  a  sum  paid  to 

'  ■-  1.  xs  *a  :ii-i'^>r««MDl  to  him  to  i^Mre  a  man  whom  he 

Ikibj  «Na  3fifMrtDx  lor  a  riclim ;  and  it  is,  to  fact,  this 

^'vm^ojiKi  ia.~;'i<  t^:^-x''"Ta2«eaeet  of  the  practice  by  our 

(•/v^mx-i^'s;,  -.hAt  ot^tsicas  it  being  so  rare  a  ught  to 

K J  r-.'thfaa*.  ji  a  cv^j;:ry  where  there  are  no  trareDers 

Nt  ."ir-^-s^TT,  ij^J  »!t*re  the  servants  of  the  company, 

&J.1  -If  i'j^c-^iKVK*  x>i  Baictaia,  cannot,  by  their  pre- 

s«fu<*  «£  >i,>  $?4va:>>r$.  sire  a  sanction  to  proceed- 

ia:fv  w&iva  :t  t$  ^etr  daty  le  dbcoar^e,  although  their 

su'lu-Mv-*  s  3W«  wAfi«B(  to  preTcnt  them. 

V  WiK«  htiin  p>aL.MHr  heia^  sanpriaed  to  see  somo  of 
^B'  ^KVtitjw  ja  «sM«r.  wUc^  Bight  haTe  been  stolen 
>h'^  :i»<9Wi-;T,  aokcti  a  M^ro  watchman,  *  How  is  it 

vW  ■■*  ->r»ti  n  Wia  nilia    in  jniiiin  illlliii  1 1  fi  I' 

^- «Ht«ait«««ft.  'X*.MiMia;  the  aegnrs  iriio  go  to 
'■**»wt«<r'nt-'^'  IVb  -=-MplT  nftj  so  affected  the 
^W  hd^  W«ft  MM«li   pi^adked  against  the 
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Methodists,  that  he  immediately  sent  for  Mr.  Baxter, 
the  Bussicmary  at  Antigua,  to  inatruet  the  slaves  on  his 
estate. 

A  few  years  since  an  act  was  passed  hy  the  legisla- 
ture of  Jamaica,  prohibiting  the  missionaries  from 
instructing  the  negro  slaves,  and  receivii^  them  into 
their  houses  or  chapels.  Accordingly  they  dared  not 
suffer  any  slaves  to  attend  their  places  of  worship. 
Frequently,  however,  while  men  of  free  condition  en- 
tered to  hear  preaching,  the  slaves  crowded  about  the 
doors,  which  the  Act  forbade'  them  to  enter,  with  looks 
of  the  most  expressive  sorrow,  and  words  of  the  most 
penetrating  eloquence. — '  Massa,  me  no  go  to  heaven 
now. — ^White  man  keep  black  man  from  serving  God. — 
Black  man  got  no  soul. — Nobody  teach  black  man 
now.'  If  ever  the  words  of  Sterne  had  a  meaning,  ^  I 
heard  his  chains,  and  the  iron  entered  into  my  soul,'  it 
must  have  been  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

Some  people  have  had  doubts  respecting  the  depth 
and  soundness  of  Christian  experience  among  the  ne- 

*  groes.  Allow  me  to  furnish  a  single  instance,  from  a 
multitude  which  might  be  recited.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Gilbert  began  to  preach,  one  Judy  Athol  went  to  hear 
him,  '  Because,'  as  she  expressed  herself,' '  oder  negurs 
go.  De  word  reach  my  heart.'  She  instantly  parted 
with  all  har  jewels,  bracelets,  fine  muslins,  and  lace, 
and  never  desired  them  again.'  She  entertained  the 
preachers  many  years  at  her  house,  and  truly  adorned 
her  Christian  profession.  Such  was  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her,  on  account  of  her  exemplary  character, 
that  Mrs.  A.,  upon  whose  estate  she  lived,  requested 

'    her  to  become  her  housekeeper.    But  Judy  declined 
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the  offer,  alleging  as  a  reason,  that  she  could  not  then 
entertain  her  preachers,  nor  attend  so  coikstantly  the 
means  of  grace.  '  After  I  had  heen  some  time  on  the 
island,  Judy  was  taken  ill.  Wheil  her  last  moments 
were  at  hand,  she  dispatched  a  messenger  for  me,  with 
a  request  that  I  would  visit  her  in  her  affliction.  I 
gladly  consented  f  thinking  it  a  favorahle  oppoitunity 
of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of  Judy's  mind,  and  the 
nature  of  her  future  prospects.  Being  introduced  to 
the  dying  saint,  I  said,  ^  Now,  Judy,  you  have  often 
told  us  how  good  your  dear  master  Jesus  has  heen  to 
you.  You  were  then  in  good  health ;  hut  now  you  are 
dying,  how  is  it  with  you  nowl'  Pausing  a  few 
minutes,  she  replied,  ^0  Massa!  my  Massa  Jesus 
always  heen  good  since  I  knew  him :  but  now  I  dying, 
it  all  glory,  glory.'  In  such  a  triumph  died  Judy 
Athol.' 

At  Bukapuram,  in  the  Northern  Cicars,  a  child,  only 
eight  years  old,  who  had  been  educated  in  Christianity, 
was  ridiculed  on  accoimt  of  his  religion,  by  some  hea- 
thens older  than  himself.  In  reply,  he  repeated  what  he 
had  been  taught  respecting  God.  '  Show  us  your  God/  ^ 
said  the  heathens.  '  I  cannot  do  that,'  answered  the 
child, '  but  I  can  show  yours  to  you.'  Taking  up  a 
stone,  and  daubing  it  with  some  resemblance  of  a  hu- 
man face,  he  placed  it  very  gravely  upon  the  ground, 
and  pushed  it  towards  them  with  his  foot — ^  There,' 
says  he,  is  such  a  god  as  you  worship.'  But  to  whom 
will  you  liken  me ;  or  what  likeness  will  yc  compare 
unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  1  I  am  Jehovah,  and  besides 
me  there  is  no  God. — ^A  just  G^d,  and  yet  a  Saviour  % 

KrJstno,  a  converted  H.iu)&oo,.iti^^%\.Wi^QVl(^ifini^  ob- 
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servation  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  some  others, 
and  which  is  a  fine  illustration  of  Ephesians,  chap,  ii, 
ver.  18 — 22,  '  The  Hindoos,'  said  he, '  when  they  have 
huilt  a  new  house,  consider  it  unclean  and  untenanta- 
ble till  they  have  performed  an  offering,  and  then  they 
take  up  their  abode  in  it.  So  God ;  he  does  not  dwell 
in  earthly  temples,  however  magnificent ;  his  residence 
is  in  the  heart.  But  how  shall  he  dwell  with  men  1 
The  sacrifice  of  Christ  must  be  offered :  then  the  house, 
the  heart,  in  which  this  sacrifice  is  received,  becomes 
the  habitation  of  God  through  the  spirit.'  Excellent 
divinity!  How  truly  wise  are  those  whom  God 
teaches ! 

A  missionary  being  once  in  company  with  same  bap- 
tized Greenlanders,  expressed  his  wohder  how  they 
could  formerly  lead  such  a  senseless  life,  void  of  all  re- 
flection. Upon  this  one  of  them  anstvered  as  follows : 
*  It  is  true  we  were  ignorant  heathens,  and  knew  nothing 
of  a  God  or  a  Saviour ;  and,  indeed,  wha  should  tell  us 
of  him  till  you  came  1  But  you  must  not  imagine  that 
no  Greenlander  thinks  about  these  things.  I  myself 
have  often  thought  a  kajah  (a  canoe,  or  boat,)  with  all 
its  tackle  and  implements,  does  not  grow  into  existence 
of  itself,  but  must  be  made  by  the  labor  and  ingenuity 
of  man ;  and  one  that  does  not  understand  it  would  di- 
rectly spoil  it.  Now  the  meanest  bird  has  far  more 
skill  displayed  in  its  structure  than  the  best  kajah,  and 
no  man  can  make  a  bird.  But  there  is  still  far  greater 
art-  shown  in  the  formation  of  a  man,  than  of  any  other 
creature.  Who  was  it  that  made  him  1  I  bethought 
me  he  proceeded  from  his  parents,  and  they  from  their 
parents ;  but  some  must  have  been  the  first  parents : 
whence  did  they  come  ?     Common  report  informs  me 

they  grew  out  of  the  earth.    But  if  so^  why  does  it  not 
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still  huppen  that  men  grow  out  of  the  earth  1  And  from 
whence  did  this  same  earth  itself,  the  sea,  the  san,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  arise  into  existence!  Certainly 
there  must  be  some  Being  who  made  all  these  things ; 
a  Being  that  always  was,  and  can  never  cease  to  be.  He 
must  be  inexpressibly  more  mighty,  knowing,  and  wise, 
than  the  wisest  man.  He  must  be  very  good  too ;  for 
every  thing  that  is  made  is  good,  useful,  and  necessary 
for  us.  Ah !  did  I  but  know  him,  how  would  I  love  him, 
and  honor  him !  But  who  has  seen  him  1 — who  has  con- 
versed with  him  1  None  of  us  poor  men.  Yet  there 
may  be  men  too,  who  know  something  of  him.  Oh ! 
could  I  but  speak  with  them !  Therefore,'  said  he,  *  as 
soon  as  ever  I  heard  you  speak  of  this  great  Being,  I 
believed  it  directly  with  all  my  heart,  because  I  had  so 
long  desired  to  hear  it.' 

The  first  preachers  of  Christianity  were  itinerants. 
And  it  must  be  owned,  that  however  useful  settled  pai* 
tors  may  be,  that  itinerating,  when  underti^en  by  pro- 
per characters,  is  a  most  effectual  way  of  spreading  the 
gospel.  Some  who  have  been  more  attached  to  philo- 
sophy than  religion,  have  greatly  opposed  it ;  but  they 
forget  that  their  great  master,  Socrates,  set  an  example 
of  itinerant  teaching ;  for  he  had  no  particular  place 
where  to  deliver  his  lectures ;  but  as  the  good  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  reformation  of  their  corrupted 
morals,  and  not  the  aggregation  of  riches,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  study,  he  was  present  every  where,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  his  auditors,  either  in  the  groves 
of  Academus,  in  the  Lyceum,  or  on  the  banks  of  Ilissus. 
Thus  too,  did  a  greater  than  Socrates  go  about  doing 
good.  He  taught  the  most  sublime  truths,  inculcated 
the  most  suitable  precepts,  and  delivered  the  most  rm- 
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portant  instructions  wherever  he  went.  To  hi^n  all 
places  were  alike ;  on  the  sea  or  on  the  land ;  in  the 
house  of  Zaccheus,  or  the  family  of  Lazarus ;  in  the 
splendid  temple,  or  the  humhle  cottage ;  in  the  crowded 
assemhly,  or  among  the  select  few,  his  ohject  was  the 
same — the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man« 
'Blessed  Saviour!  may  thy  go^el  he  freely  preached 
unto  all  nations ;  and  the  knowledge  of  thy  truth  he 
difiused  throughout  the  universe !  Amen.' 

Mr.  Melville  Home,  in  his  sermon  hefore  the  Society 
for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East,  thus  applies  the 
text,  Luke  xi.  27.  Meditation  on  the  wonders  of  the 
cross,  familiarized  and  wrought  hy  the  Holy  Spirit  into 
the  temper  of  our  minds,  would  spread  the  spirit  of 
missions  far  and  wide  among  the  clergy  and  laity.  Our 
very  women  would  catch  the  sacred  fire,  and  glory  in 
the  welfare  of  the  cross. — Christian  matrons!  from 
whose  endeared  and  endearing  lips  we  first  heard  of 
the  wondrous  hahe  of  Bethlehem,  and  were  taught  to 
bend  our  knee  to  Jesus ; — ^ye  who  first  taught  these 
eagles  how  to  soar,  will  ye  now  check  their  flight  in 
the  midst  of  heaven  1  '  I  am  weary,'  said  the  ambitious 
Cornelia,  '  of  being  called  Scipio's  daughter.  Do  some- 
thing, my  sons,  to  style  me  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  1' 
And  what  more  laudable  can  inspire  you,  than  to  be  the 
mother  of  the  missionaries,  confessors,  and  martyrs  of 
Jesus  1 — Generations  yet  unborn  shall  call  you  blessed. 
The  churches  of  Asia  and  Africa,  when  they  make 
grateful  mention  of  their  founders,  will  say,  '  Blessed 
be  the  womb  which  bare  them,  and  the  breasts  which 
they  have  sucked!' 
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THE  MISTAKEN  DOCTOR. 

A  LAmr  being  visited  by  a  violent  disorder,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  medical  assistance.  Her 
doctor,  being  a  gentleman  of  great  latitude  in  his  reli- 
gious sentiments,  endeavored,  in  the  course  of  his  at- 
tendance, to  persuade  his  patient  to  adopt  his  creed  as 
well  as  to  take  his  medicines.  He  frequently  insisted, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  dogmatism,  that  repent' 
ance  and  reformaiton  were  all  that  either  God  or  man 
could  require  of  us,  and  that  consequently  there  was  no 
necessity  for  an  atonement  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Son 
of  God.  As  this  was  a  doctrine  the  lady  did  not  be- 
lieve, she  contented  herself  with  following  his  medical 
prescriptions,  without  embracing  his  religious,  or  rather 
irreligious,  creed.  On  her  recovery,  she  forwarded  a 
note  to  the  doctor,  desiring  the  favor  of  his  company  to 
tea  when  it  suited  his  convenience,  and  requested  him 
to  make  out  his  bill.  In  a  short  time  he  made  .his  visit, 
and,  the  tea  table  being  removed,  she  addressed  him  as 
follows :  *  My  long  illness  has  occasioned  you  a  number 
of  journeys,  and  I  suppose,  doctor,  you  have  procured 
my  medicines  at  considerable  expense.'  The  doctor 
acknowledged  that  '  good  drugs  were  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed but  at  a  very  high  price.'  Upon  which  she  replied, 
I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  have  put  you  to  so  much 
labor  and  expense,  and  also  promise,  that,  on  any  future 
indisposition,  I  will  never  trouble  you  again.  So  you 
see  that  I  both  r^ent  and  reform^  and  that  is  all  you  re- 
quire. The  doctor  immediately,  shrugging  up  his 
shoulders,  exclaimed,  '  That  will  not  do  for  me.'  The 
words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads, ^     Ecc.  xii.  11. 

How  many  are  there,  like  the  above-mentioned  gen- 
tleman, who  mistake  on  this  grand  point !  but,  as  Bishop 
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Porteus  justly  observes,  (see  his  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,) 
'  From  whence  do  they  learn  that  repentance  alone  will 
4>b)iterate  the  stains  of  past  guilt ;  will  undo  every  thing 
they  have  done  amiss ;  will  reinstate  them  in  the  favor 
of  God  $  will  make  satisfaction  to  his  insulted  justice, 
and  secure  respect  and  obedience  to  his  authority,  as 
the  moral  governor  of  the  world  1  Do  the  scriptures 
teach  them  this  %  No :  they  plainly  tell  us,  that '  with- 
oat  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins.' 
But,  perhaps  they  collect  it  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  itself.  Consider,  then,  what  repentance  is.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  sorrow  for  what  we  have  done  amiss, 
and  a  resolution  not  to  do  it  again.  But  can  this  anni- 
hilate what  is  pasti  Most  assuredly  it  has  no  such 
power.  Our  former  transgressions  still  remain  uncan- 
celled :  they  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  heaven,  and 
it  is  not  our  future  good  deeds  can  wipe  them  out. 
*  We  may  as  well  affirm,'  says  a  learned  divine,  ^  that 
our  former  obedience  atones  for  our  present  sins,  as 
that  our  present  obedience  makes  amends  for  antece 
dent  transgressionsr 
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*'  A  JUST  and  reasonable  modesty,'  says  Addison,  ^  sets 
off  every  great  talent  a  man  may  be  possessed  of.  It 
heightens  all  the  virtues  which  it  accompanies;  like 
the  shades  in  paintings,  it  raises  and  rounds  every  figure, 
and  makes  the  colors  more  beautiful,  though  not  so 
glaring  as  they  would  be  without  it.  Modesty  is  not 
only  an  ornament  but  a  guard  to  virtue.  It  is  a  kind  of 
quick  and  delicate  feeling  in  the  soul,  which  makes  her 
shrink  and  withdraw  herself  from  every  thing  that  has 
danger  in  it.' 
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Inalaiices  of  modesty  are  to  be  foimd  among  the  wise 
and  learned  as  well  as  others.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hodcer 
was  a  man  so  hashfiil  and  modest  by  natural  disposition, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  outfiace  his  own  pupils. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gouge,  though  so  great  a  man,  never 
put  any  value  upon  himself,  or  hunted  for  applause 
from  man ,  and  this  was  very  observable  in  him,  that 
the  charities  which  were  procured  chiefly  by  his  inter- 
est and  industry,  where  he  had  occasion  to  speak,  or 
to  give  an  account  or  them,  he  would  rather  impute  it 
to  any  one  that  had  but  the  least  hand  and  part  in  the 
procuring  of  them,  than  assume  anjrthing  of  it  to  him- 
self. Another  instance  of  his  modesty  (says  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson)  was,  that  when  he  had  quitted  his 
living  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  upon  some  dissatisfaction 
about  the  terms  of  conformity,  he  willingly  forbore 
preaching,  saying,  *•  there  was  no  need  of  him  here  in 
London,  idiere  there  were  so  many  wor^y  ministers ; 
and  that  he  thought  he  might  do  as  much  or  more 
good  in  another  way,  which  could  give  no  offence.' 

Modesty  may  be  thought,  by  some,  a  barrier  to  pre* 
ferment ;  but  it  is  not  always  so  j  for,  as  one  observes, 
*  there  is  a  call  upon  mankind  to  value  and  esteem  those 
who  set  a  moderate  price  upon  their  own  merit ;  and 
self-denial  is  frequently  attended  with  unexpected 
blessings,  which  in  the  end,  abundantly  recompense 
such  losses  as  the  modest  seem  to  suffer  in  the  ordinary 
occurrences  of  life.'  Dr.  Sanderson  was  a  man  of 
great  modesty,  and,  yet,  purely  by  the  dint  of  merit 
and  modesty  together,  he  made  his  way  not  only  to 
considerable  preferment  in  the  church,  but  gained  the 
estimation  and  affection  of  all  parties. 

Sir  MathewHale,  though  a  learned,  was  a  very 
modest  man.    Soon  after  he  was  constituted  Chief 
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Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  knighted.  This  is  an 
honor  usually  conferred  upon  the  chief  judges ;  but 
Mr.  Hale  desired  to  avoid  it,  and  therefore  declined, 
for  a  considerable  time,  all  opportunity  of  waiting  on 
the  king;  which  the  lord  chancellor,  observing,  he 
sent  for  him  upon  business  one  day,  when  his  majesty 
was  at  his  house,  and  told  his  majesty,  '  There  was  his 
modest  chief  baron ;'  upon  which  he  was  unexpectedly 
knighted. 


MOURNING. 


Heraclitus  passed  his  time  in  a  solitary  manner,  and 
received  the  appellation  of  the  obscure  philosopher, 
and  the  mourner,  from  his  constant  custom  of  weeping 
at  the  follies,  frailties,  and  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs.  Did  Christians  only  feel  as  they  ought,  how 
many  mourners  should  we  have !  Alas !  how  is  God 
insulted,  his  name  blasphemed,  his  commands  diso- 
beyed, and  yet  men  are  but  little  concerned  for  his 
honor,  and  the  promotion  of  his  glory  in  the  world. 

JHouming  may  be  excessive, — Although  nature  may 
be  allowed  to  feel,  when  providence  calls  away  those 
who  are  the  objects  of  our  affection ;  yet  if  they  die 
in  the  Lord,  excessive  sorrow  for  the  loss  we  sustain  is 
highly  discreditable  to  our  principles  as  Christians, 
who  are  looking  forward  to  a  blessed  immortality. 
Chrysostom,  speaking  on  this  subject  and  reflecting  on 
the  custom  of  those  times,  when,  at  funeral  solemni- 
ties, a  train  of  mourning  women  attended  the  corpse, 
tearing  their  hair  and  their  faces,  and  crying  with  all 
the  expression  of  desperate  sorrow,  thus  exclaims, 
*AhI    Christian  faith,  and  the  religion  that  was  tri*- 
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fMf^hftnt  over  its  enemies,  in  so  many^  battles  and  vic- 
tories, by  the  bloody  death  of  the  martyrs,  how  art 
thou  insulted  by  the  practice  of  those  who  profess  thee 
in  woirds !  Is  not  this  to  be  sorrowful  as  those  who 
have  no  hope  %  Are  these  the  affections,  the  expres- 
sions of  one  that  believes  in  the  blessedness  of  immor- 
tal life  1  What  will  the  heathens  say  %  How  will  they 
be  induced  to  believe  the  promises  of  Christ  to  his  ser- 
vants, of  a  glorious  kingdom,  when  those  who  are  «o 
in  title,  behave  themselves  as  if  *  they  had  no  jBteadfast 
faith  in  them  V 


MURDERERS  DISCOVERED. 

Few  murderers  escape  without  meeting  with  the  awful 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  Many  strange  stories, 
indeed,  have  been  told  of  this  kind,  some  of  which, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed,  stand  on  too  good  au- 
thority to  be  rejected.  The  following  is  translated 
from  a  respectable  publication^at  Basle. 

A  person  who  worked  in  a  brewery,^quarrelled  with 
one  of  his  fellow- workmen,  and  struck  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  died  upon  the  spot.  No  other  person 
was  witness  to  the  deed.  He  then  took  the  dead  body, 
and  threw  it  into  a  large  fire  under  the  boiling  vat, 
where  it  was  in  a  short  time  so  completely  consumed, 
that  no  traces  of  its  existence  remained.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  man  was  missed,  the  murderer  ob- 
served very  coolly,  that  he  had  perceived  his  fellow 
servant  to  have  been  intoxicated  ^  and  that  he  had  pro- 
bably fallen  from  a  bridge  which  he  had  to  cross  in  his 
way  home,  and  been  drowned.  For  the  space  of  seven 
years  after,  no  one  entertained  any  suspicions  of  the 
real  state  of  the  fact.    At  the  end  of  this  period,  the 
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murderer  wasagain  employed  in  the  same  brewery.  He 
was  then  induced  to  reflect  on  the  singularity  of  the 
circumstance,  that  his  crime  had  remained  so  long 
concealed.  Having  retired  one  evening  to  rest,  one  of 
the  other  workmen  who  slept  with  him,  hearing  him 
say  in  his  sleep,  ^  It  is  now  full  seven  years  ago,'  asked 
him,  '  What  was  it  you  did  seven  years  ago  V — '  I  put 
biai,'  he  replied,  still  speaking  in  his  sleep  '  under  the 
boiling  vat.'  As  the  affair  was  not  entirely  forgotten,  it 
immediately  occurred  to  the  man  that  his  bedfellow  must 
allude  to  the  person  who  was  missing  about  that  time, 
and  he  accordingly  gave  information  of  what  he  had 
heard  to  a  magistrate.  The  murderer  was  apprehended  : 
and  though  at  first  he  denied  that  he  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter,  a  confession  of  his  crime  was  at  length  ob- 
tained from  him,  for  which  he  suffered  condign  pun- 
ishment. 


MUSIC. 

Notwithstanding  music  has  been  prostituted  to  the 
worst  of  purposes,  it  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  evil.  Wise  and  good  men  have  found  it 
a  most  pleasant  relaxation  from  the  anxiety  of  care, 
the  toil  of  business,  and  the  labor  of  study.-  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Johnson,  indeed,  deemed  music  so  trival  in 
art,  that  it  degraded  human  nature,  and  they  treated  its 
votaries  as  fools  ;  but  their  ears,  as  has  been  observed, 
were  so  defective,  that  a  totally  blind  person  was  as 
well  qualified  to  decide  critically  on  painting,  as  these 
great  writers  were  with  respect  to  music. 

It  was  Luther's  custom  to  amuse  himself  with  his 
lute  at  dinner  and  supper  5  ^jcnusic,'  said  he,  ^  is  one  of 

the  fairest  and  most  glorious  gifts  of  God  to  which 
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Sdttan  is  a  bitter  enemy ;  for  it  removes  from  the  heart 
the  weight  of  sorrow  and  the  fascination  of  evil 
thoughts.  Music  is  a  kind  and  gentle  sort  of  discipline  > 
it  refines  the  passions,  and  improves  the  understanding. 
How  is  it/  continued  he,  ^  that  on  profane  subjects  we 
have  so  many  fine  verses  and  elegant  poems,  whilst 
our  r  religious  poetry  remains  so  languid  and  dull  1 
Those  who  love  music  are  gentle  and  honest  in  their 
tempers.  I  always  loved  music,'  added  Luther,  '  and 
would  not  for  a  great  matter,  be  without  the  little  skill 
which  I  possess  in  this  art.' 

It  is  said  that  a  traveller  lately  discovered,  in  a  pri- 
vate house  at  Wirtemberg,  many  sheets  of  music  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Luther,  and  apparently  of  his  own 
composition.  We  have  the  authority  of  Handel,  to 
attribute  to  him  that  sublime  piece  of  church  music, 
known  in  England  as  accompanying  the  100th  Psalm  i 
and  the  same  great  man  acknowledges  that  he  studied 
the  compositions  of  Luther,  and  derived  singular  ad- 
vantages from  them. 

It  is  said  of  the  Rev.  George  Herbert,  that  his  chief 
recreation  was  music  ;  in  which  att  he  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent master,  and  composed  many  divine  hymns  and 
anthems,  which  he  set  or  sung  to  his  lute  or  viol.  It 
is  also  observed,  that  Bishop  Potter's  recreation  was 
usually  vocal  music  ;  in  which  he  himself  always  bore 
a  part. 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather  thus  writes  to  his  son  ;  '  As  for 
music,  do  as  you  please.  If  you  fancy,  it,  I  do  not  for- 
bid it  I  only  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  it,  alienate  your 
time  too  much  from  those  that  are  more  important 
matters.  It  may  be  so,  that  you  may  serve  your  God 
the  better  for  the  refreshment  of  one  that  can  play 
well  upon  an  instrument.    However,  to  accomplish 
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yourself  at  regular  singing,  is  a  thing  that  will  be  of 
daily  use  to  you.  For  I  would  not  have  a  day  pass  you 
without  singing,  but  so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a 
melody  in  your  heart  to  the  Lord,  besides  the  part  you 
may  bear  in  hymnis  stKucisonantis  ecclesias :  In  the  sweet 
sounding  hymns  of  the  church.' 

Bishop  Beveridge  observes,  that,  of  all  recreation, 
he  found  music  to  be  the  best,  and  especially  when  he 
played  himself.  'It  calls  in  my  spirits,'  says  he,  '  com-, 
poses  my  thoughts,  delights  my  ^r,  recreates  my 
mind,  and  so  not  only  fits  me  for  after  business,  but 
fills  my  heart  at  the  present  with  pure  and  usetul 
thoughts. 

*'  Music,'  says  Dr.  Knox,  '  is  the  most  delightfal 
soother  of  the  wearied  mind.  The  heart  dances  at  the 
sound  of  the  lyre ;  fresh  spirits  animate  the  veins  ; 
the  clpuds  of  dejection  are  dissipated,  and  the  soul 
shines  out  once  more,  like  the  sun  after  a  mist,  in  the 
blue  exps^nse  of  aether. 

'  I  have  been  informed,'  says  the  author  of  Fitzos- 
bome's  Letters,  '  that  one  of  the  great  lights  of  the 
present  age  never  sits  down  to  study  till  he  has  raised 
his  imagination  by  the  power  of  music.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  has  a  band  of  instruments  near  his  library, 
which  play  till  he  finds  himself  elevated  to  a  proper 
height ;  upon  which  he  gives  a  signal,  and  they  instant- 
ly cease.' 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  beeiv  said  above  in  fa- 
vor of  music,  I  cannot  dismiss  this  article  without  ob- 
serving, that  even  here  we  may  run  into  an  extreme. 
It  appears  to  me,  also,  to  be  an  error  in  many  parents, 
who  bring  up  their  children  to  this,  while  things  of  a 
more  important  nature  are  neglected. 

'  Almost  any  ornamental  acquirement,'  says  Mrs.  H. 
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-  More,  *  is  a  good  t6kig,  wheii  it  is  is  not  the  bAt  tking 
a.  wotean  has;  and  talents  are  admiralde  when  not 
nade  to  stand  prosy  for  virtues.  I  am  intimately  ae* 
quainted  (she  observes)  with  several  kdies,  who,  ex- 
celling' most  of  their  sex  in  the  art  of  music,  but  ex- 
celling them  also  in  prudence  and  piety,  find  little  lei- 
sure or  temptation,  amidst  the  delights  and  duties  of  a 
large  and  lovely  family,  for  the  exercise  of  this  charm- 
ing talent  5  they  regret  that  so  much  of  theijr  own 
youth  was  wasted  in  acquiring  an  art  which  can  be 
turned  to  so  little  account  in  married  life,  and  are  now 
conscientiously  restricting  their  daughters  in  the  por- 
tion of  time  alloted  to  its  acquisition.' 


NATURE'S  LIGHT  INSUFFICIENT,  AND  REVE- 

LATION  NECESSARY. 

Sin  not  only  introduced  misery,  but  ignorance  into  the 
world.  Man  knows  nothing  as  he  ought  to  know 
Left  to  himself  he  grqupea  in  the  dark,  and  can  nei- 
ther find  the  way  to  happiness  nor  heaven.  Nay,  as 
one  observes^ '  ask  the  wisest  of  men,  and  they  will 
confess  the  weakness  of  reason,  that  after  all  its  at- 
tainments, it  falls  infinitely  short  of  perfection,  and  is 
far  from  being  commensurate  to  truth,  or  the  nature  of 
things.'  The  most  extraordinary  geniuses  have  spent 
their  whole  lives  in  unwearied  diligence,  and  yet  never 
attained  true  wisdom.  Pythagoras,  till  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  was  a  scholar  under  the  greatest  masters  in 
the  world.  Democritus  spent  no  less  than  fourscore 
years  in  hard  study.  Plato  attended  the  lectures  of 
Socrates,  Archytas,  and  Eurytas,  for  forty  years,  and 
Aristotle  labored  more  than  twenty  under  Plato.  Here 
were  persons  of  the  most  solid  judgment  and  vast  ca- 
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imcify,  with  invincible  study  And  application,  and  ttssist' 
ed  with  the  labors  of  all  preceding  ages,  and  y<^t  f^ 
in&utely  short  of  truth.  How  necessary,  then,  is.  di- 
vine revelation,  to  point  out  to  us  the  right  path !  This 
is  the  only  guide  on  which  we  can  depend.  And  how 
thankful  should  we  be,  that  unto  us  is  this  inyduable 
blessing  given !  Let  us  pf  ove  our  gratitude  by  becom- 
ing the  instruments  of  conmiunicating  it  to  others. 


THE  NfiGRO  PREACHER. 

In  the  island  of  St.  Thoinas,  in  the  West  Indies,  thete 
was  a  negro  named  Cornelius ;  ^  he  was  enlightened 
about  fifty  years  ago,  and  soon  began  to  preach  to  his 
countrymen.  He  was  blessed  with  considerable  talents, 
and  was  able  to  speak  and  write  the  Creole,  Dutch,  Da-- 
nish,  German,  and  English  languages.  Till  1767  he 
was  a  slave.  He  first  purchased  the  freedom  of  his 
wife,  and  then  labored  hard  to  gain  his  own  liberty ; 
which  at  last,  he  effected,  after  much  entreaty,  and  the 
payment  of  a  considerable  sum.  By  degrees,  he  was 
also  enabled  to  purchase  the  emancipation  of  his  six 
children.  He  learned  the  business  of  a  mason  so  well, 
that  he  was  appointed  master  mason  to  the  royal  build- 
ings, and  had  the  honor  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of 
six  Christian  chapels  for  the  use  of  the  Moravian  breth- 
ren. His  gifts  for  preaching  were  good,  and  remarka- 
bly acceptable,  not  only  to  the  negroes  but  to  many  of 
the  whites.  He  spent  even  whole  nights  in  visiting 
the  different  plantations,  yet  was  by  no  means  puffed 
up,  but  ever  retained  the  character  of  a  humble  ser- 
vant of  Christ.  When  death  approached,  (which  was 
in  November  1801,)  he  sent  for  his  family.  Its  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  assembled  around  the  bed  of 
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the  sick  parent  $  he  summoiied  up  all  his  strength,  sat 
Qp  in  the  bed,  uncovered  his  venerable  head,  adorned 
with  locks  as  white  as  snow,  and  addressed  them  thus: 

*  I  rejoice,  exceedingly,  my  dearly  beloved  children, 
1^  see  you  once  more  together  before  my  departure,* 
for  I  believe  that  my  Lord  and  Saviour  will  soon  come, 
Mid  take  your  father  home  to  himself.  You  know,  my 
dear  children,  what  my  chief  concern  has  been  respect* 
ing  you,  as  long  as  I  was  with  you  j  how  frequently  I 
have  exhorted  you,  with  tears,  not  to  neglect  the  day 
of  grace,  but  surrender  yourselves,  with  soul  and  body, 
to  your  God  and  Redeemer ;  to  follow  him  faithfully. 
Sometimes  I  have  dealt  strictly  with  you  in  matters 
which  I  believed  would  bring  harm  to  your  souls,  and 
grieve  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  1  have  exerted  my  pater- 
nal authority,  to  prevent  mischief;  but  it  was  all  done 
out  of  love  to  you.  However,  it  may  have  happened 
that  I  have  been  sometimes  too  severe :  if  this  has  been 
the  case,  I  beg  you,  my  dear  children,  to  forgive  me. 
O,  forgive  your  poor  dying  father !' 

Here  he  was  obliged  to  stop,  most  of  the  children 
weeping  and  sobbing  aloud.  At  last,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters, recovering  herself,  said, '  We,  dear  father,  we  alone 
have  cause  to  ask  forgiveness ;  for  we  have  often  made 
your  life  heavy,  and  have  been  disobedient  children.' 
The  rest  joined  in  the  same  confession.  The  father 
then  continued :  *  Well,  my  dear  children,  if  you  all 
have  forgiven  me,  then  attend  to  my  last  wish  and  dying 
request.  Love  one  another ;  db  not  suffer  any  quarrels 
and  disputes  to  rise  among  you  after  my  decease.  No, 
my  children,'  raising  his  voice,  *  love  one  another  cor- 
dially ;  let  each  strive  to  show  proofs  of  love  to  his 
brother  or  sister :  nor  suffer  yourselves  to  be  tempted 
by  any  thing  to  become  ptoud,  ^ot  \>^  xSoaX.  ^o\i  may 
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even  miss  of  your  souls'  salvation ;  but  pray  our  Saviour 
to  grant  you  lovely  minds  and  humble  hearts.  If  you 
follow  this  advice  of  your  father,  my  joy  will  be  com- 
plete, when  I  shall  once  see  you  again  in  eternal  bliss, 
and  be  able  to  say  to  our  Saviour,  Here,  Lord,  is  thy 
poor  unworthy  Cornelius,  and  his  children  thou  hast 
given  me.  I  am  sure  our  Saviour  will  not  forsake  you j 
but,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  forsake  him.' 

What  Christian  can  peruee  this  affecting  narmtive 
without  blessing  God,  who  to  our  sable  brethren  hath 
vouchsafed  this  abundant  grace  1  and  who  can  refrain 
from  blessing  God,  who  excited  the  Moravian  church 
to  these  labors  of  love,  and  who  hath  so  wonderfully 
promoted  their  apostolic  efforts  1  Who  that  has  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious  will  refuse  the  aid  of  his  heart, 
his  hand,  his  purse,  in  promoting  missionary  exertionS| 
so  honored  of  our  God  and  Saviour  1 


OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD. 

The  omniscience  of  God,  as  a  modem  writer  observes, 
is  a  source  of  pleasing  reflection  to  a  good  man ;  under 
the  struggle  he  maintains  with  his  corruption ;  under 
the  reproaches  of  enemies,  or  the  suspicions  of  friends  $ 
under  trouble  j  and  when  at  a  throne  of  grace,  implor- 
ing his  blessing.  But  how  useful  may  this  reflection 
be  as  a  check  to  sin,  and  as  a  motive  to  virtue  1  One 
of  the  heathen  philosophers,  therefore,  recommended 
it  to  his  pupils,  as  the  best  means  to  induce  and  enable 
them  to  behave  worthily,  to  imagine  that  some  distin- 
guished character  was  always  looking  upon  them. 
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DR.  OWEN. 

A  Mr.  Davies,  being  under  religious  impressions,  felt 
much  inclined  to  open  his  mind  to  Dr.  Owen.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  Dr.  Owen  said,  '  Young  man, 
pray  in  what  manner  do  you  think  to  go  to  God  V  Mr. 
Davies  answered,  *  Through  the  Mediator,  sir ;'  to 
which  the  Doctor  replied,  *  That  is  easily  said  ;  but  I 
assure  you  it  it  is  another  thing  to  go  to  God  through 
*  the  Mediator,  than  many  who  make  use  of  the  expres- 
sion are  aware  of.  I  myself  preached  some  years,  while 
I  had  but  very  little,  if  any,  acquaintance  with  access 
to  God  through  Christ,  until  the  Lord  was  pleased  to 
visit  me  with  a  sore  affliction,  by  which  I  was  brough 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  under  which  my  mind 
was  filled  with  horror ;  but  God  was  graciously  pleased 
to  relieve  my  soul  by  a  powerful  application  of  Psalm 
cxxx.  4,  *  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou 
may  est  be  feared.'  From  this  text  I  received  special 
light,  peace,  and  comfort,  in  drawing  near  to  God 
through  the  Mediator  ;  and  on  this  text  I  preached  im- 
mediately after  my  recovery.'  Perhaps  to  this  exercise 
of  mind  we  owe  his  excellent  Exposition  of  that 
Psalm. 


PARENTAL  AFFECTION. 

God  hath  wisely  and  kindly  implanted  in  the  breasts  of 
parents  a  most  ardent  principle  of  affection  towards 
their  children.  And,  indeed,  the  various  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties of  a  family  require  more  than  ordinary  regard 
to  conduct  it  with  propriety ;  to  bear  with  patience  do- 
mestic uneasinesses,  and  to  watch  with  constancy 
against  every  evil  to  whicYv  cYvMi^ii  ;«^  eiL^Q^^^i. 
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Henry  IV.  of  France  would  have  his  children  crfl 
him  papa,  or  father,  and  not  silre,  which  was  the  new 
fashion  introduced  by  Catharine  de  Medicis.     He  used 
frequently  to  join  in  their  amtLsements ;  and  one  day^ 
as  he  was  going  on  all-fours  with  the  daufJun,  his  son^, 
on  his  back,  an  ambassador  suddenly  entered  the  apart* 
ments,  and  surprised  him  in  his  attitude.     The  mon-  - 
arch,  without  moving  from  it,  said  to  bim,  ^  Monsieur 
I'Ambassadeur,  have  you  any  children  %*     *  Tes,  Sire,'  ♦ 
replied  he.     '  Very  well ;  then  I  shall  finish  ray  race 
round  the  chamber.' 

History  informs  us,  that  a  father  went  to  the  agents 
of  a  tyrant  to  endeavor  to  redeem  his  two  sons,  mili- 
tary men,  who,  with  some  other  captives  of  war,  were  ap- 
pointed to  die.  He  ofiered  as  a  ransom  to  surrender 
his  own  life  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  soldiers 
who  had  ^t  in  charge  to  put  them  to  death,  informed 
him  that  this  equivalent  would  be  accepted  for  one  of 
his  sons,  and  for  one  only,  because  they  should  be  ac- 
countable for  the  execution  of  two  persons ;  he  might, 
therefore,  choose  which  he  would  redeem.  Anxious 
to  save  even  one  of  them  thus,  at  the  expense  of  his* 
own  life,  he  yet  was  utterly  unable  to  decide  which 
should  die,  by  choosing  the  other  to  live ;  and  remained 
in  the  agony  of  his  dilemma  so  long,  that  they  were 
both  slain. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  famous  Dr.  Kennicot  had 
taken  orders,  he  came  to  officiate  in  his  clerical  capac- 
ity in  his  native  town;  when  his  father,  who  was  parish 
clerk,  proceeded  to  place  the  surplus  on  his  shoulders, 
a  struggle  ensued  between  the  modesty  of  the  son,  and 
the  afiection^of  the  parent.  Who  insisted  on  paying  that 
respect  to  his  son  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
show  to  other  clergymen:  to  th\8,m\\iiK\BX«^^^'^^^\ 
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and  desire  to  appear  before  God  in  and  through  him, 
who  gave  himself  -for  me :  and  therefore  do  now  study 
to  learn  of  him  to  he  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  to 
lore  all  the  brethren,  as  he  loved  me. 

^  This,  in  sincerity  of  heart,  I  sign, 

'Lewis  Du  Moulin.' 

Mr.  Howe  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Dr.  Tillot- 
son  (afterwards  archbishop.)  The  doctor  preached  a 
sermon  at  court  on  Joshua  xxiv.  15,  in  which  he  asser- 
ted that  *  no  man  is  obliged  to  preach  against  the  reli- 
gion of  a  country,  though  a  false  one,  unless  he  has 
the  power  of  working  miracles.'  King  Charles  slept 
most  of  the  time.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  said  to  him, '  It's  a  pity  your  majesty 
slept,  for  we  have  had  the  rarest  piece  of  Hohbiam  that 
eyer  you  heard  in  your  life.'  '  Oddsfish,'  said  the  king, 
'he  shall  print  it  then;'  and  immediately  called  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  give  his  command  to  the  doctor 
to  do  it.  When  it  came  from  the  press,  the  doctor,  as 
was  usual  with  him,  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Howe  ; 
who,  on  the  perusal,  was  grived  to  find  a  sentiment 
which  had  so  ill  a  tendency,  and  drew  up  a  long  letter, 
in  which  he  freely  expostulated  with  the  doctor  for 
giving  such  a  wound  to  the  reformation,  and  carried  it 
himself.  The  doctor,  upon  the  sight  of  it  moved  for  a 
little  journey  into  the  country,  that  they  might  talk  the 
matter  over  without  intetruption.  .  Mr.  Howe  enlajrged 
on  the  contents  of  the  letter  as  they  travelled  in  the 
chariot.  The  good  doctor  at  length  wept,  and  said 
this  was  the  most  unhappy  thing  that  had  befallen  him 
for  a  long  time  \  owned  that  what  he  had  asserted  was 
not  to  be  maintained,  and  urged,  in  his  excuse^  that  he 

had  but  little  notice  of  preacYvln^  \.\v«X  d».^^  and  none 

of  printing  the  sermon. 
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be  given  up  to  the  idol.  Such  is  their  parental  care 
and  love  ;^  such  their  concern  for  the  present  case  and 
prosperity  of  their  children,  who  neglfict  their  souls ; 
a  fond  solicitude,  that  they  may  pass  smiling  into  the 
hands  of  the  destroyer.' 

^  To  give  children  good  instruction  and  a  had  exam* 
pie,'  says  Archhishop  Tillotson,  ^  is  hut  heckoi^ng  to 
them  with  the  hand  to  show  them  the  way  to  heaven, 
while  we  take  them  hy  the  hand,  and  lead  them  to  hell.' 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

The  powerful  influence  of  the  passions  and  affections 
upon  the  human  frame  is  astonishing.  How  many  in- 
stances are  there  upon  record  of  sudden  death  having 
heen  occasioned  hy  the  hasty  communication  of  joyful 
tidings  !  '  Like  a  stroke  of  electricity,'  says  Dr.  Cogan, 
'  indiscreetly  directed,  the  violent  percussion  has  pro- 
bably produced  a  paralysis  of  the  heart,  by  the  excess 
of  its  stimulus.' 

Chilo,  the  Lacedemonian,  died  upon  hearing  that  his 
son  had  gained  a  prize  in  the  Olympic  games.  Sopho- 
cles, in  a  contest  of  honor,  died  in  consequence  of  a 
decision  being  pronounced  i«  his  favor.  Diagoras  had 
three  sons,  who  were  aH  crowned  on  the  same  day  as 
victors ;  the  one  <is  a  pugilist,  the  other  as  a  wrestler, 
and  the  third  in  both  capacities.  The  sons  carried  their 
father  on  their  shoulders  through  an  incredible  number 
of  spectators,  who  threw  flowers  by  handfuls  on  him, 
and  applauded  his  glory  and  good  fortune.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  congratulations  of  the  populace,  he 
died  in  the  arms  and  embraces  of  his  sons. 

It  is  said  of  a  nobleman  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  that  when  a  pardon  was  sent  hiuv^C^'^  V^nv^x^ 
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Ibefore  the  time  which  was  fixed  for  his  execution,  not 
axpeotkig  it^  it  bo  transported  him  that  he  died  for  joy. 

What  an  effect  1|as  grief  also  produced  on  the  hodyl 
jBxcessive  sorrow  has  been  the  cause  of  sudden  death, 
of  confirmed  melancholy,  loss  of  memory,  imbecility  of 
miad,  of  nervous  fevers,  of  hypochondriac  complaints, 
and  thf  kMs  of  appetite. 

FlaatiiM  looking  on  his  dead  wife,  threw  himself  upon 
her  dead  body^  and  presently  died. 

The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  a  princess  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  (wife  to  the  grandson  of  Lewis  XIV.,)  one 
day  said  to  her  husband,  '  As  the  hour  of  my  dissolu- 
tion is  now  drawing  near,  and  I  know  you  will  not  be 
able  to  live  without  a  wife,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
whom  it  is  your  intention  to  marry.'  ^  I  hope,'  said  the 
djoke,  *"  that  God  will  never  inflict  so  severe  a  punish- 
ment on  me,  as  to  deprive  me  of  you ;  but,  should  I  ex- 
perience such  a  misfortune,  I  should  not,  most  certainly, 
thinlc  of  taking  a  second  wife,  since,  being  unable  to 
support  your  death,  1  should  follow  you  in  less  than  a  ^^ 
week.'  The  duke  died  of  grief  on  the  seventh  day  after 
the  decease  of  the  duchess. 

Other  passions  also  have  a  wonderful  effect  upon  the 
body.  '  Thus  fear  is  peculiarly  dangerous  in  every 
epecies  of  contagion.  It  has  instantaneously  changed 
the  complexion  of  wounds,  and  rendered  them  fatal.  It 
has  occasioned  gangrenes,  induration  of  the  glands,  and 
epilepsies.  It  ha|||produced  a  permanent  stupor  on  the 
bnun,  and  the  first  horrors  of  the  imagination  have,  in 
some  cases,  made  too  deep  an  impression  to  be  efiaced 
by  the  most  favorable  change  of  circumstances.  Thus 
anger  has  produced  inflammatory  and  bilious  fevers, 
hemorrhages,  apoplexies,  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  mania.    Thus  ^^error  has  caused  attacks  of  catalep- 
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sies,  epitepBies,  and  other  spasmodic  disttders.    ThM 
ia9e  has  excited  inflammatory  feTers,  hystefics,  heetic«| 
and  the  rage  of  madness.     It  might  be  mentioned  here, 
however,  the  ^ood  effects  which  sonfetimes  have  beeQ 
produced  by  the  passions.     Thus  hope  enlivens -and  ii^ 
vigorates  both  mind  and  body ;  k  difluses  a  temperate 
vivacity  over  the  system,  directing  a  due  degree  of 
energy  to  every  part.    Joy  has  been  a  potent  remedy- 
in  some  diseases;  and  what  has  been  stud  of  hope  is 
applicable  to  joy  under  its  more  moderate  influence. 
Love  has  cured  intermittents,  and  fortified  the  body^ 
against  dangers,   diflicuhies,  and  hardships,  that  ap- 
peared superior  to  human  force.     Thus,  even  anger^ 
we  are  told,  has  cured  agues,  restored  speech,  to  the 
dumb,  and  for  several  days  arrested  the  cold  hand  of 
death.     Ftar  has  been  known  to  relieve  excruciating 
fits  of  the  gout,  to  have  rendered  maniacs  calm  and 
composed :  and  the  effects  of  fear,  in  aflbrding  tempo- 
rary relief  in  the  toothache  are  universally  known.' 


PATIENCE. 


^  No  man,  in  any  condition  of  life,  can  pass  his  days 
with  tolerable  comfort  without  patience.  It  is  of  uni- 
versal use.  Without  it,  prosperity  will  be  continually 
disturbed,  and  adversity  will  be  clouded  with  double 
darkness.  He  who  is  without  pirtiei|g|  will  be  uneasy 
and  troublesome  to  all  with  whom  he  Ts  connected,  and 
will  be  more  troublesome  to  himself  than  to  any  other. 
The  loud  complaint,  the  querulous  temper,  and  fretful 
spirit,  disgrace  eVery  character?  we  weaken  thereby 
the  sympathy  of  others,  and  estrange  them  from  ofilcee 
of  kindness  and  comfbrt.  But  to  maintain  a  steady 
and  onhrokffn  mind,  amidst  all  the  sYiocVl^  ol  eA^r^xi^^ 


lomu  the  higlMst  honor  of  nun.  Afflictions  topporledl 
fay  patience  and  surmounted  hy  fortitude,  give  the  kst 
*"  finishing  stroke  to  the  heroic  and  the  rirtuous  ehaiae- 
ter.  Thus  the  rtAe  of  tears  becomes  the  theatre  of 
konian  glory ;  that  dark  cloud  presents  the  scene  of  all 
the  beauties  in  the  bow  of  virtue  to  appeur.  Moral 
grandeur,  like  the  sun,  is  brighter  in  the  day  of  the 
storm,  and  nerer  is  so  truly  sublime  as  when  strug- 
gling through  the  darkness  of  an  eclipse.^ 

Pericles  was  of  so  patient  a  spirit,  that  he  was  hardly 
erer  troubled  with  any  thing  that  crossed  him.  There 
was  a  man  who  did  nothing  all  the  day  but  rail  at  him 
in  the  market-place  before  all  the  people,  notwithstand- 
ing Pericles  was  a  magistrate.  Pericles,  however,  took 
no  notice  of  it,  but,  dispatching  sundry  cases  of  impor- 
tance till  night  came,  he  went  home  with  a  sober  pace. 
The  man  followed  him  all  the  way,  defaming  him  as  he 
went.  Pericles,  when  he  came  home,  it  being  dark, 
called  his  man,  and  desired  him  to  get  a  torch  and  light 
the  fellow  home. 

Bishop  Cowper's  wife,  it  is  said,  was  much  afraid  that 
the  bishop  would  prejudice  his  health  by  over-much 
study.  When  he  was  compiling  his  famous  Diction- 
ary, one  day,  in  his  absence,  she  got  into  his  study, 
and  took  all  the  notes  he  had  been  for  eight  yeaxs 
gathering,  and  burned  them;  but  when  she  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  it,  he  only  said, '  Woman,  thou  hast 
put  me  to  eight  years'  study  more.' 

Such  has  been  the  patience  of  the  saints,  that  it  has 
struck  their  very  enemies  with  surprise.  Thus  Bishop 
Bonner  gave  the  following  testimony  to  Cuthbert  Sjrmp- 
son  s  patience.  *  I  say  unto  you,  that,  if  he  were  not 
AS  heretic,  he  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  patience  that 
0rBr  ORme  before  me.    He  \ml%  >iefstL  \\a\&%  tajc^^^^  \&. 
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one  day  m  the  Tower,  and  in  my  house  he  has  felt 
some  sorrow  j  yet  I  never  saw  his  patienee  broken.' 

Mr.  Rivet,  a  learned  and  pioas  divine,  was  an  in- 
stance of  extraordinary  patienee  under  excruciating 
pains,  which  he  bore  for  many  days.  ^  You  see,'  says 
he, '  through  the  gi»ce  of  God,  I  am  not  tired:  I  wait, 
I  believe,  I  persevere.  Patience  is  much  better  than' 
knowledge.  I  am  no  more  vexed  with  earthly  cares  r  >  I 
have  now  no  desire'  but  after  heavenly  things.  I  have 
lelimt  more  divinity  in  these  t^n  days,  than  in  fifty ' 
years  before.  This  body  is  feeble,  but  the  spirit  is' 
strong  and  enriched.  Fair  be  it  from  me  that  I  should 
murmur.  How  small  are  these  pains  in  comparison  of 
that  grace,  through  which  I  bear,  with  a  quiet  mind, 
whatsoever  it  pleasefh  God  to  lay  upon  me !  The  body, 
indeed,  suffers,  i>nt  the  soul  is  comforted  and  filled 
abundantly.' 

-  Great  was  the  patience  of  Mr.  Gouge  under  the  visi- 
ting hand  of  God,  especially  in  his  old  age,  when  suf- 
fering painful  maladies :  though  by  reason  of  the  bit- 
terness of  his  pains  by  the  stone,  he  has  been  heard  to 
groan,  yet  never  to  complain.  He  was  never  heard  to 
call  himself  grea^  sufferer^  but  great  sinner.  He  would 
often  say,  '  Soul,  be  silent ;  soul,  be  patient  i  it  is  thy 
God  and  Father  that  thus  ordereth  thy  estate.  Thou 
art  his  clay  ]  he  may  tread  and  trample  on  thee  as  it 
pleaseth  him ;  thou  hast  desei*ved  much  more ;  it  is 
enough  that  thou  art  kept  out  of  hell.  Though  thy 
pain  be  grievous,  yet  it  is  toleraWe ;  thy  God  affords 
some  intermission  J  he  will  turn  it  to  thy  good,  and  at 
length  put  an  end  to  all.  None  of  these  can  be  ex- 
pected in  hell.'  In  the  greatest  agonies  he  would  say, 
*  Well,  yet  in  all  these  there  is  nothing  of  hell  or  God's 
wrath.'  ^ 

See  articles  Constancy,  Foibcvitwuce^axi^^^^'"^'^^^^^'^" 
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THE  SUCGBSSS^UL  PEACE-MAKERS. 

Wkbh  Mr*  Wekk  aecepled  of  the  call  to  Ayre,  h* 
found  the  wickedness  of  the  country  and  their  hatred 
to  religion  so  great,  that  no  one  wo^ld  let  him  a  hpuse^ 
till  Mr*  John  Stewart,  an  eviinent  Christian,  and  some 
time  proTOst  of  Ayre,  aceonunodated  him  with  aa 
apartment  in  his  house,  and  was  to  him  a  very  aUe  < 
friend.  Mr.  Welch  first  addressed  himself  to  the  ai* 
duous  task  of  healing  their  divisions,  uniting  their  fac* 
lions  parties,  and  putting  an  end  to  their  daily  hattle% 
which  were  so  desperate,  that  no  one  could  walk  in  the 
street  at  day  time  without  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  being  wounded.  His  method  was  thisj  i^fter  he 
had  put  a  helmet  on  his  head,  he  would  go  between 
the  parties  of  fighting  men,  already  covered  with 
Uood ;  but  he  never  took  a  sword,  which  convinced 
them  that  he  came  not  to  fight,  but  to  make  peace. 
When  he  had  brought  them  by  little  and  little  to  hear 
him  speak,  and  to  listen  to  his  arguments  against  such 
brutish  proceedings,  he  would  order  a  table  to  be 
spread  in  the  street,  and,  beginning  with  prayer, 
persuade  them  to  profess  themselves  friends,  and  to 
sit  down,  and  to  eat  and  drink  together ;  which,  when 
done,  he  would  finish  this  labor  of  love  with  singing  a 
psalm.  Thus  by  degrees,  laboring  among  them  in 
word  and  doctrine,  (for  he  preached  every  day,)  and 
setting  them  a  good  example,  he  brought  them  to  be  a 
peaceable  and  happy  pec^le :  and  he  grew  at  length, 
in  such  esteem  among  them  that  they  made  him  their 
counsellor,  to  settle  all  their  difierences  and  misunder- 
standings, and  would  take  no  step  of  importance  in 
eivjl  aSkirs  without  his  advice. 
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The  famous  Mr.  Blliot^  of  New  England,  was  a  great 
enemy  to  all  contention,  and  would  ring  a  load  cur» 
f«w  bell  wherever  he  saw  the  fires  of  animosity.  When 
he  heard  any  ministers  eomplain,  that  such  and  mieb 
in  their  flocks  were  too  difficult  for  them,  the  strain  of 
his  answer  still  wasv: '  Brother,  compass  them ;  and 
learn  the  meaning  of  those  three  little  words,  Bear, 
Forbear,  Forgive.'  When  there  was  laid  before  an  a»> 
aembly  of  ministers,  a  bundle  oi  papers  containing 
matters  of  difference  between  some  people,  which  he 
w6uld  rather  unite,  with  an  amnesty  upon  all  their  for^ 
mer  quarrels,  he,  with  some  intimation  of  Constantinoi 
hastily  threw  the  papers  into  the  fire  before  them  ali, 
and,  with  great  zeal,  said,  *'  Brethren,  wonder  not  at 
what  I  have  done  ;  I  did  it  on  my  knees  this  morning 
before  I  came  among  you.' 


PERSECUTION. 


Peksecution  and  intolerance  are  words  at  which  my 
soul  recoils ;  words  which  call  up  the  most  'unpleasant 
ideas ;  which  make  me  tremble  when  I  consider  the 
inexpressible  depravity  of  the  human  mind,  and  how 
far  it  has  been  extended  and  manifested  among  man* 
kind. 

Of  all  the  absurdities  and  impieties,  and  of  persecu- 
tion for  difference  of  opinion  is  the  most  cruel  and  fla- 
grant 5  nothing  more  unreasonable,  nothing  more  ab- 
horrent from  the  true  genius  of  Christianity. 

That  a  man  should  be  indifferent  as  to  what  he 
believes,  or  suppose  that  all  doctrines  are  alike,  would 
be  a  mark  of  an  ignorant  and  impious  mind ;  since 
every  man  is  bound  to  search  into  the  will  of  his  Crea- 
tor, so  far  ae  it  is  revealed ;  to  study  \i\%  o\>Y\%%}Cv«»a  \^ 
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kin,  and  to  b«  earnesily  concerned  for  the  promotion 
of  his  glory  in  the  -world*  But  to  trittmph  over  others, 
to  attempt  to  rob  them  of  their  private  judgment,  or  M> 
peneeute  them  in  any  way  because  they  differ  from 
tts  in  thought^  is  the  greatest  disgrace  to  reason,  reli- 
gion,  and  hmnanity.  It  is  also^s  useless  as  it  it 
wicked.  It  may  make  hypocrites,  but  not  Christians* 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  and  exact  uoi* 
formity  of  sentiment,  but  4ill  in  vain;  so  it  must  be, 
idiile  variety  charaeterizes  all  the  works^' material,  and 
intellectualy  of  the  Creator's  hand.  Racks,  tortures, 
gibbets,  fires,  with  all  the  instruments  of  cruelty,  haye 
been  applied^  but  the  mind  has  risen  superior  to  all  ^ 
yea,  the  very  sanguinary  metbods  made  use  of  have, 
instead  of  repressing,  sttppori;64i  and  stengthened  th# 
cause  of  truth,  while  it  has  injured  that  of  the  oppo^ 
sers.  It  was  a  true  saying  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
II.,  that  *  Such  princes  as  tyrannize  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  attack  the  throne  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  frequently  lose  the  earth  by  interfering  too 
much  with  heaven.'  The  spirit  of  persecution  has 
been  too  prevalent  in  every  age,  and  almost  in  every 
party ;  nor  has  free  toleration  been  rightly  understood 
till  within  these  few  years.  The  accounts  given  us  of 
the  ten  pagan  persecutions,  the  successive  and  unheard 
of  cruelties  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  alas !  the  too 
great  portion  of  this  spirit  among  Protestants,  are 
enough  to  make  humanity  sicken  at  the  thought.  We, 
however,  live  in  a  time  when  this  spirit  begins  to  be 
treated  as  it  should  be.  The  dawn  of  truth,  love,  and 
intelligence  appears,  and  the  glorious  sun  of  religious 
liberty  sheds  its  benign  influence  around  us.  May  it 
never  cease  to  shine,  till  the  whole  world  be  enlight- 
ened;  and  the  spirit  of  into\etM\<ie  w^  t^\\^\»\3«  o^ 
preseion  be  heard  of  no  iuot^  \     k.m«w. 
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Francis  f .,  King  of  France,  used  to  declare, '  that  if 
lie  thou^t  the  hlood  in  his  tarn,  was  tainted  with  the 
(iUtheran  heresy,  he  would  have  it  cut  off;  and  that  he 
would  not  spare  even  his  own  children,  if  they  enter* 
tainad  sentiments  contrary  to  the  Catholic  choroh/ 

Don  Pedro,  om^  the  Spanish  captains  taken  by 
Sir  F«  Drake,  beio^examined  bef^e  the  Lords  of  the 
ndvy  Council,  as  to  what  was  their  design  of  invading 
Its  '^  replied,  *  To  subdue  the  nation,  and  root  it  out.' — 
5  And  what  meant  you;'  said  the  Lords,  ^todo  with  the 
Ckthoiics  1'  ^  To  send  thetn,  good  men,'  says  he,  *  di« 
reetly  to  heaven,  and  you  heretics  to  hell.' — '  For  what 
'  end  were  your  whips  of  cord  and  wire  V  *  To  whip 
you  heretics  to  death.'-^'  What  would  you  have  done 
with  ikt  young  children  V  *•  They  above  seven  years 
old  should  have  gone  the  way  their  fathers  went :  .the 
^est  should  have  lived  in  perpetual  bondage^  branded 
with  the  letter  L,  for  Lutheran.' 

N.  B.  Tl|e  instruments  of  torture  above  alluded  to, 
tSB  thumb-screws,  whips,  &c<,  are  still  shown  among 
other  curiosities  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  history  of  the  dreadful  persecution  of  the  Pro* 
testants  under  Charles  IX.  of  France,  needs  not  a  place 
here ;  but  one  of  the  most  horrid  circumstances  at* 
lending  it  was,  that  when  the  news  of  this  event 
reached  Rome,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  instituted  the  most 
solemn  rejoicing,  giving  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
this  glorious  victory !  An  instance  that  has  no  parallel 
even  in  helL 

What  a  different  spirit  did  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
manifest!  When  he  was  incited  to  persecute  the 
Waldenses,  he  returned  this  truly  great  and  noble 
reply :  '  God  forbid  that  I  should  persecute  any  for 
bf^ing  more  religious  than  myself.' 


3M  px&sficuTioKt 

We  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  the  liberty  we 
now  enjoy.  How  our  forefathers  suffered,  history  ia* 
forms  us.  Of  the  pious  and  excellent  Mr.  Shaw,  a 
friend  writes, '  I  have  known  him  spend  part  of  many 
days  and  nights  too  in  religious  exercises,  when  the 
times  were  so  dangerous  that  itfW^Q^Qi4  ba2ard  an  im- 
prisonment to  be  worshipping  iftad.  with  five  or.  six 
people  like-minded  with  himself.  I  have  sometimes 
been  in  his  company  for  «  whole  night  together,  when 
we  have  been  obliged  to  steal  to  the  place  in  the  dark, 
and  stop  in  the  voice  by  clothing  and  fast  closing  the 
windows,  till  the  first  daybreak  down  a  chinoney  has 
given  us  notice  to  be  gone.' 

The  history  of  the  WaMenses  afibrds  us  many  shock* 
ing  instances  of  barbarity  on  the  part  of  their  Catholic 
persecutors.  Daniel  Moudon,  elder  of  the  church  of 
Rora,  in  Piedmont,  after  seeing  his  two  sons  beheaded, 
the  wife  and  child  of  the  one,  and  the  two  children  of 
the  other  massacred,  was  compelled  to  carry  the  heads 
of  his  sons  upon  his  shoulders,  to  walk  two  hours  bare- 
footed, and  was  afterwards  hanged. 

About  fifteen  thousand  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  had  thrown  themselves  on  the  duke's  clemen- 
cy, were  confined,  for  about  nine  months,  in  four- 
teen castles  in  Piedmont,  with  a  scanty  allowance 
of  unwholesome  bread  and  water.  They  lay  on  bricks 
or  rotten  straw,  and  in  such  crowds  that  the  air  was 
infected ;  eight  thousand  died  in  consequence  of  these 
barbarities.  Most  of  the  survivors  were  permitted  to 
return  to  Switzerland,  after  threatenings  and  allurements 
had  been  tried,  for  the  most  part  in  vain,  to  induce 
them  to  forsake  their  religion.  Those  who  did  apos- 
tatize, did  not  regain  theit  possessions,  but  were  con- 
veyed  to  a  distant  provmee.    lu  m%.wj.^«kS»^^>Bjy«^N^\^- 
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dM  ehikhren  were  not  permitted  ta  aecoiii{Mtay  their 
parents  to  Switzerland,  but  were  taken  away  and  dis- 
persed in  Piedmont.  Their  pastors  were  also  removed 
^om^  them,  and  eighty  men  were  forced  to  work  in 
dbftiaa  fjor  three  years  in  the  citadel  of  Turin.  £ren 
those  who  were  alh^wed  ta  seek  refuge  in  Switzerland 
endured  great  hardships.  They  were  made  to  travel  in 
the  severest  weather.  Numbers  died  on  the  way, 
whom  their  friends  were  not  even  permitted  to  remain 
ai^d  bury.  Women  were  seen  lying  in  the  snow  witn 
t^ir  infants  still  in,  their  arms. .  Many  expired  at  the 
very  gates  of  Geneva.  These  wretched  exiles,  while 
they  remained  in  Switzerland,  were  supported  by  the 
charitable  contributions  of  the  English  and  Dutch. 
Most  of  them  afterwards  obtained  grounds  in  Wirtem* 
berg,  Durlach,  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  Hanau,  where 
they  established  fourteen  churches,  and  where  seven 
ministers  and  schoolmasters  were  supported  by  our 
King  William.  See  Jone^s  History  of  the  WMenses^ 
for  a  particular  account  of  these  interesting  people. 


PERSECUTION  OVERRULED. 

The  ardent  zeal  of  the  famous  Mr.  Bradbury,  formerly 
minister  of  the  church  in  New  Court,  Carey  Street,  ex* 
posed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  Papists,  who  employed 
a  person  to  take  away  his  life.  To  make  himself  fully 
acquainted  with  Bradbury's  person,  the  man  frequently 
attended  at  places  pf  worship  where  he  preached  and 
placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  with  his 
countenance  fixed  on  the  preacher.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  in  such  circumstances,  wholly  to  avoid  listen- 
ing to  what  was  said.  Mr.  B.'s  forcible  manner  of  pre- 
senting divine  truth  to  view  awakened  iVi^  \avcC  %^^^.*«^- 
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tioa,  entered  his  understanding,  and  became  the  means 
ai  changing  his  heart.  He  came  to  the  preacher  with 
trembling  and  confusion,  tald  his  affecting  tale,  grave 
evidence  of  his  conversion,  became  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  was,  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  an  oraameiit 
to  the  gospel  which  he  professed. 


THE  PIOUS  PHILOSOPHERS. 

Mr.  Robert  Hookb,  the  mathematician  and  philoso* 
pher,  seldom  received  any  remarkable  benefit  in  life, 
6r  made  any  considerable  discovery  in  nature,  or  in- 
vented any  useful  c'oiitrivance,  or  found  out  any  diffi- 
cult problem,  without  setting  down  his  acknowledg- 
ment to  God.-^How  amiable  is  philosophy  when  she 
walks  by  the  side  of  her  elder  sister,  Religion ! 

Abraham  Moivre  was  bom  at  Vitri,  in  Oiampagne, 
A.  D*  1667.  At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
he  determined  to  flee  into  England,  rather  than  aban- 
don the  religion  of  his  fathers.  Before  he  left  France 
he  had  begun  the  study  of  matliematics,  and  he  per- 
fected himself  in  that  science  in  London.  His  success 
in  such  studies  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  London,  and  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  He  could  never  endure  any  bold  assertions  or 
indecent  witicisms  against  religion.  A  person  one 
day  thought  to  pay  him  a  compliment  by  observing, 
that  mathematicians  were  attached  to  no  religion.  He 
answered,  '  I  show  you,  sir,  that  I  am  a  Christian,  by 
forgiving  the  speech  you  have  now  made.' 

Religion  is  no  enemy  to  sound  philosophy,  and  sound 

philosophy  is  no  enemy  to   religion.       It  is  pleasant 

when  we  see  them  both  go  on  hand  in  hand  together  ; 

and  that  they  can  do  so,  we  ivo©^  otv\^  \>rixv%  \.^  wx\  \^- 
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membrance  such  distinguished  characters,  as  Bacon, 
Newton,  Beyle^  Locke,  Selden,  Grotiusj  Addison,  Boer^ 
have,  Ettler,  d?c. 


THE  PLOUGHMAN^  OPINION, 

OB.     THE    DIFFICULTY    OP     SELF-DENIAL, 

lit  the  parish  where  Mr.  Hervey  preached,  when  he 
was  of  Arminian  sentiments,  there  resided  a  plough- 
man, who  usually  attended  the  ministry  of  the  late  Dr. 
Doddridge.  Mr.  Hervey  being  advised  by  his  physi- 
cian, for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  to  follow  the  plough, 
in  order  to  smell  the  fresh  earth,  frequently  accompa- 
nied the  ploughman  in  his  rural  avocation.  One  morn- 
ing^  the  following  conversation  passed : 

My  friend,  I  understand  you  can  speak  the  language 
of  Canaan  1 — A  little,  sir. 

Then  I  will  propose  you  a  question:  What  do  you 
think  is  the  hardest  thing  in  religion  1 — ^I  am  a  poor 
illiterate  man,  and  you,  sir,  are  a  minister :  I  beg  leave 
to  return  the  question. 

Then  I  conceive  the  hardest  thing  in  religion  is  to 
renounce  sinful  flesh, — ^I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Then  will  you  give  me  your  opinion. — ^Why,  sir,  the 
hardest  thing  in  religion  is  to  deny  righteous  self.  You. 
know  I  do  not  come  to  hear  you  preach,  but  go  every 
Sabbath  with  my  family  to  Northampton  to  hear  Dr. 
Doddridge.  We  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  have 
prayer  before  we  set  out,  in  which  I  find  pleasure ;  walk- 
ing there  and  back  I  find  pleasure  ; — under  the  sermon 
I  find  pleasure ;  when  at  the  Lord's  table,  I  find  plea- 
sure;— ^we  retfd  a  portion  of  the  Scripture,  and  go  to 
prayer  in  the  evening,  in  which  I  find  pleasure  ;  but  to 
this  moment  I  find  it  the  hacdeat  tVvViv^  x.o  ^w^  ^\^t- 
eous  se/f. 


3d6  nURALTTIBt. 

The  mmp\e  reeitli)  of  the  poor  man  ito  alfected  Mr. 
Henrey,  that  it  proYod  a  blessing  to  hit  sool,  and  tbe 
ploughman  henceforth  became  his  bosom  friend. 


PLURALITIES. 


An  abbe,  who  had  no  preferment,  exclaiming  one  day 
to  Baileau  against  pluralities,  said,  *  Is  it  possible  that 
tiie  people  yon  named,  who  have  the  reputation  of  being 
▼ery  learned  men,  and  nre  such  in  reality,  should  be 
mistaken  in  their  opinions  1  Unless  these  would  abso^ 
lately  oppose  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  apostles 
and  the  decisions  of  councils,  must  they  not  be  obliged 
to  eonfeea,  that  the  holding  several  livings  at  the  same 
time  is  sinful  1  I  myself  am  in  holy  orders :  and  be  it 
aaid  withoat  vanity,  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  Tou- 
raine.  It  becomes  a  man  of  high  l»rth  to  endeavor  to 
make  a  figure  aaitaUe  to  it ;  yet  I  protest  to  you,  that 
if  I  ean  get  an  abbey,  the  yearly  income  of  which  is 
only  a  thousand  crowns,  my  ambition  will  be  satisfied ; 
and  be  assured  that  nothing  shall  tempt  me  to  alter  my 
resolution.*  Some  time  after  this,  an  abbey  of  seven 
thousand  crowns  a  year  being  vacant,  his  brother  de- 
sired it  for  him,  and  was  gratified  in  his  request.  The 
winter  following  he  got  anothei^  of  still  greater  value  *, 
and  a  third  being  vacant,  he  solicited  very  strongly  for 
this  also,  and  obtained  it.  Boileau,  hearing  of  these 
preferments,  went  and  paid  his  friend  a  visit.  ^M. 
TAbbe,'  said  he;  '  where  is  now  that  season  of  inno- 
cence and  candor,  in  which  you  declared  that  plnralists 
hazarded  their  souls  greatly  V — ^^  Ah,  good  Boileau,'  re- 
plied the  abbe, '  did  you  but  know  how  much  plurali- 
ties contribute  towards  living  well.' — *'  I  am  in  no  doubt 
ofUiMt, '  repJied  Boileau  \  ^  but  oi  wtex  ««r«V^%  «s^  ^«Y> 
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good  Abbe,  towards  dying  weil  V  The  above  anecdote 
originally  appeared  in  a  book  printed  in  Paris  in  1698, 
and  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Lockman,  the 
translator  of  the  *  Travels  of  the  Jesuits.^ 


POPISH  MIRACLES,  MYSTERIES,  RELICS, 
CEREMONIES,  ETC. 

The  following  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  fallacy  of 
miracles  in  the  Romish  church. 

'  St.  Anthony  is  thought  to  have  had  a  great  com- 
mand 'over  fire,  and  a  power  of  destroying,  by  flashes 
of  that  element,  those  who  incurred  his  displeasure. 
A  certain  monk  of  St.  Anthony  one  day  assembled  his 
congregation  under  a  tree  where  a  magpie  had  built 
her  nest,  into  which  he  had  found  means  to  convey  a 
small  box  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  out  of  the  box 
hung  a  long  thin  match  that  was  to  burn  slowly,  and 
was  hidden  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  As  soon  as 
the  monk  or  his  assistant  had  touched  the  match  with 
a  lighted  coal,  he  began  his  sermon.  In  the  mean- 
while the  magpie  returned  to  her  nest,  and,  finding  in 
it  a  strange  body  which  she  could  not  remove,  she  fell 
into  a  passion,  and  began  to  scratch  with  her  feet,  and 
chatter  most  unmercifully.  The  friar  affected  to  hear 
her  without  emotion,  and  continued  his  sermon  with 
great  composure  ;  only  he  would  now  and  then  lift  his 
eyes  towards  the  top  of  the  tree,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  At  last,  when  he  judged  that 
the  match  was  near  reaching  the  gunpowder,  he  pre- 
tended to  be  quite  out  of  patience  :  he  cursed  the  mag- 
pie, wished  St.  Anthony's  fire  might  consume  her,  and 
went  on  again  with  his  sermon.  But  he  had  scarcely 
pronounced  two  or  three  periods^  >w\v«tv  xJaa  tmbX^^  ^-t^ 
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a  sudden,  produced  its  effect,  and  blew  up  the  magpie 
with  its  nest ',  which  miracle  wonderfuUy  raised  the 
character  of  the  friar,  and  proved  afterwards  very  be- 
neficial to  him  and  to  his  convent.' 

Galbert,  monk  of  Marchiennes,  informs  us  of  a 
stnmge  act  of  devotion  in  his  time,  and  which,  indeed, 
is  attested  by  several  contemporary  writers.  When 
the  saints  did  not  readily  comply  with  the  prayers  of 
.  their  votarists,  they  flogged  their  relic  with  rods,  in  a 
spirit  of  impatience,  which  they  conceived  was  proper 
to  make  them  bend  into  compliance. 

When  the  reformation^  was  spread  in  Lithuania, 
Prince  Radzivil  was  so  affected,  that  he  went  in  person 
to  visit  the  £ope,  and  pay  him  all  possible  honors.  His 
holiness,  on  this  occasion,  presented  him  with  a  box  of 
precious  relics.  Having  returned  home,  the  report  of 
this  invaluable  possession  was  spread  i  and,  at  length, 
some  monks  intreated  permission  to  try  the  effects  of 
these  relics  on  a  demoniac  who  had  hitherto  resisted 
every  kind  of  exorcism.  They  were  brought  into  the 
church,  with  solemn  pomp  deposited  on  the  altar,  and 
an  innumerable  crowd  attended.  After  the  usual  con- 
jurations, which  was  unsuccessful,  they  applied  the  re- 
lics. The  demoniac  instantly  became  well.  The  people 
called  out,  ^  miracle  !  and  the  prince,  lifting  his  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  felt  his  faith  confirmed.  In  this 
transport  of  pious  joy,  he  observed  that  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  was  keeper  of  this  rich  treasure  of  relics, 
smiled,  and  appeared,  by  his  motions,  to  ridicule  the 
miracle.  The  prince,  with  violent  indignation,  took 
our  young  keeper  of  the  relics  to  task  5  who,  on  pro- 
mise of  pardon,  gave  the  following  secret  intelligence 
concerning  them : — he  asssured  him,  that  in  travelling 
from  Rome,  he  had  lost  the  box  oC  t«Uc«  \  and  that, 
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not  darings  to  mention  it,  he  had  procured  a  similar  one, 
which  he  had  £Iled  with  the  small  hones  of  dogs  and 
cats,  and  other  trifles  similar  to  what  was  lost.  He 
hoped  his  might  he  forgiven  for  smiling,  when  he  found 
that  such  a  collection  of  ruhhish  was  idolized  with  such, 
pomp,  and  had  even  the  virtue  of  expelling  demons. 
It  was  hy  the  assistance  of  this  hox  that  the  prince  dis- 
covered the  gross  impositions  of  the  monks  and  de- 
moniacs, and  he  afterwards  hecame  a  zealous  Lutheran 

The  mysteries,  as  they  were  called,  or  representa- 
tions of  the  Divine  Being,  the  crucifixion,  &c.,  were 
formerly  very  common  in  the  church  of  Rome.  They 
served  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the 
people ;  and  so  attractive  were  these  gross  exhihitions 
in  the  dark  ages,  that  they  formed  one  of  the  principal 
ornaments  of  the  reception  which  was  given  to  princes 
when  they  entered  towns. 

The  following  account  of  the  representation  of  the 
crucifixion,  as  given  us  hy  Mr.  Whitfield,  is  curious : 

*In  the  church  helonging  to  the  convent  of  St.  De 
Beato,  at  Lishon,  we  had  not,'  said  Mr.  W.,  *  waited 
long,  before  the  curtain  was  drawn  up :  immediately, 
upon  a  high  scafiTold,  hung  in  the  front  with  black  baize, 
'  and  behind  with  silk  purple  damask  laced  with  gold, 
was  exhibited  to  our  view  an  image  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
at  full  length,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  nailed  on  a 
cross,  between  two  figures  of  like  dimensions,  repre- 
senting the  two  thieves.  At  a  little  distance,  on  the 
right  hand,  was  placed  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  m 
plain  long  ruffles,  and  a  kind  of  widow  weeds.  The 
veil  was  purple  silk,  and  she  had  a  wire  glory  round 
her  head.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross  lay,  in  a  mournful 
'  pensive  posture,  a  living  man,  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  who  personated  Mary  M^dsleii  s  «xA  x^^^  ^*^ 
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off  Stood  a  young  man  ia  imitation  of  the  boloved  dii^ 
ciple.     He  was  dressed  in  a  loose,  green  silk  Testure, 
aad  bob  wig.    His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  cross,  and 
his  two  hands  a  little  extended.     On  eaeh  side,  near 
the  front  of  the  stage,  stood  two  sentinels  in  buff,  with 
formidable  caps  and  long  beards ;  and,  directly  in  the 
front,  stood  another  yet  more  formidable,  with  a  large     I 
target  in  his  hand :  we  may  suppose  him  to  be  the  Ro- 
man centurion.     To  complete  the  scene,  frpm  behind 
the  purple  hangings  came,  out  about  twenty  little  pur- 
ple-vested winged  boys,  two  by  two,  each  bearing  a 
lighted  wax  taper  in  his  hand,  and  a  crimson  and  gold 
cap  on  his  head.     At  their  entrance  upon  the  stage, 
they  gently  bowed  their  heads  to  the  spectators,  then 
kneeled,  and  made  obeisance,  first  to  the  image  on  the 
cross,  and  then  to  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     When 
risen,  they  bowed  to  each  other,  and  then  took  their 
respective  places  over  against  one  another,  on  steps 
assigned  for  them  on  the  front  of  the  st^e.     Opposite 
to  this,  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  8to6d  a  black  friar  in 
a  pulpit  hung  in  mourning.     For  a  while  he  paused ; 
and  then,  breaking  silence,  gradually  lifted  up  his  voice 
till  it  was  extended  to  a  pretty  high  pitch,  though,  I  think, 
scarcely  high  enough  for  so  large  an  auditory.     After' 
he  had  proceeded  in  his  discourse  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  a  confused  noise  was  heard  near  the  frpnt  great 
door ;  and,  turning  my  head,  I  saw  four  long  bearded 
men,  two  of  whom  carried  a  ladder  on  their  shoulders ; 
and  after  them  followed  two  more  wifji  large  gilt  dishes 
in  their  hands,  full  of  linen,  spices,  &;c. ;  these,  as  I 
imagined,  were  the  representatives  of  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.     On  a  signal  given  from  the  pul- 
pit, they  advanced  towards  the  steps  of  the  scaffold ; 
but,  upon  their  first  attempting  to  mount  it,  at  the 
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watchful  centurion's  nod,  the  observant  soldiers  made 
a  pass  at  them,  and  presented  the  points  of  their  jave- 
lins directly  to  their  breasts.    They  are  repulsed.    Upon 
this,  a  letter  from  Pilate  is  produced :  the  centurion 
reads  it,  shakes  his  head,  and,  (with  looks  that  bespoke 
a  forced  compliance,)  beckons  the  sentinels  to  with- 
draw their  arms.     Leave  being  thus  obtained,  they  as- 
cend, and,  having  paid  their  homage  by  kneeling  first 
to  the  image  on  the  cross,  and  then  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
they  retired  to  the  back  of  the  stage.     Still  the  preacher 
continued  declaiming,  or  rather,  as  was  said,  explain- 
ing the  mournful  scene.     Magdalen  persisted  in  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  variously  expressing  her  person- 
ated sorrow;   whilst  John,  (seemingly  regardless  of 
all  besides)  stood  gazing  on  the  crucified  figure.     By 
this  time  is  was  near  three  o'clock,  and  therefore  pro-* 
per  for  the  scene  to  begin  to  close.     The  ladders  are 
ascended ;  the  superscription  and  crown  of  thorns  taken 
off;  long  white  rollers  put  round  the  arms  of  the  image ; 
and  then  the  nails  knocked   out  which  fastened  the 
hands  and  feet.     Here  Mary  Magdalen  looks  most  lan- 
guishing, and  John,  if  possible,  stands  more  thunder- 
struck than  before.     The  orator  lifts  up  his  voice,  and 
almost  all  the  hearers  expressed  concern  by  weeping, 
beatitig  their  breasts,  and  smiting  their  cheeks.     At 
length,  the  body  is  gently  let  down  ;  Magdalen  eyes  it, 
and  gradually  rising,  receives  the  feet  into  her  wide 
spread  handkerchief ;  whilst  John,  (who  hitherto  had 
stood  motionless,  like  a  statue,)  as   the  body  came 
nearer  the  ground,  with  an  eagerness  that  bespoke  the 
intense  affection  of  a  sympathizing  friend,  runs  towards 
the  cross,  seizes  the  upper  part  of  it  with  his  clasping 
arms,  and,  with  his  disguised  fellow  mourner,  helps  to 
bear  it  Rway,     Great  preparatiOTiB  w«^  tw^l^^  ^«^  \\s»\^- 
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terment.  It  was  wrapped  in  linen  and  spices,  &c.,  and 
being  laid  upon  a  bier  richly  hung,  was  afterwards  car^ 
ried  round  the  churchyard  in  grand  procession.  The 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  chief  mourner ;  and  John 
and  Magdalen,  with  a  whole  troop  of  friars  with  wax 
tapers  in  their  hands,  followed  after.  Determined  to 
see  the  whole,  I  waited  its  return,  and,  in  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  the  corpse  was  brought  in  and  deposited  ' 
in  an  open  sepulchre  prepared  for  the  purpose  ;  but  not 
before  a  priest,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  same 
order,  in  splendid  vestments,  had  perfumed  it  with  in* 
cense,  sung  to,  and  kneeled  before  it.  John  a^d  Mag- 
dalen attended  the  obsequies ;  but  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  carried  away,  and  placed  upon  the 
front  of  the  stage,  in  order  to  be  kissed,  adored,  and 
^worshipped  by  the  people.  This  I  saw  theift  do  with 
the  utmost  eagerness  and  reverence.  And  thus  ended 
this  Good  Friday's  tragi-comical,  superstitious,  idola* 
trous  droll.  Surely,  thought  I,  whilst  attending  on 
such  a  scene  of  mock  devotion,  if  ever,  now  is  the  Lord 
Jesus  crucified  afresh :  and  I  could  then,  and  even  now, 
think  of  no  other  plea  for  the  poor  beguiled  devotees, 
than  that  which  suiTering  innocence  himself  put  up  for 
his  enemies,  when  actually  hanging  upon  the  cross, 
viz:  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do." ' 


POPULARITY. 


Though  popularity,  in  some  respects,  is  a  desirable 
thing,  yet  it  is  not  always  a  criterion  of  real  ability;  nor 
is  it  to  be  sought  after  with  that  avidity  as  if  it  were 
the  foundation  of  happiness.  It  has  been  the  occasion 
of  ruin  to  many,  and  of  disXte^u  xo  Ttvoct^,    TVvoae 
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wko  have  aimed  at  it  have  been  generally  left  to  dia- 
appointment  and  confusion. 

When  Phocion  had  made  a  speech  which  was  applaud- 
ed by  the  populace,  he  aslsed,  *  Have  I  not  said  some 
foolish  things  ?' 

To  a  really  wise  man,  the  well  weighed  approbation 
of  a  single  judicious  character  gives  more  heartfelt 
satisfaction  than  all  the  noisy  applauses  of  ten  thou* 
sand  ignorant  though  enthusiastic  admirers.  We  may 
say  with  Parmenides,  who,  upon  reading  a  philosophi- 
cal discourse  before  a  public  assembly  at  Athens,  and 
observing  that,  except  Plato,  the  whole  company  had 
left  him,  continued,  notwitiistanding,  to  read  on,  and  ' 
said  that  Plato  alone  was  audience  sufficient  for  him. 

Lord  Mans^eld,  in  his  speech  upon  Wilke's  trial,  de- 
clared this  sentiment ;  'I  do  not,'  says  he, '  affect  to  scorn 
the  opinion  of  mankind.  I  wish  earnestly  for  populari- 
ty ;  I  will  seek,  and  I  will  have  popularity ;  that  popu- 
larity which  follows,  and  not  that  which  is  run  after. 
It  is  not  the  applause  of  a  day,  it  is  not  the  huzzas  of 
thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satisfaction  to  a 
rational  being ;  that  man's  mind  must,  indeed,  be  a 
weak  one,  and  his  ambition  of  a  most  depraved  sort, 
who  can  be  captivated  by  such  wretched  allurements, 
or  satisfied  with  such  momentary  gratifications.' 

'  I  would  not,'  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  '  purchase  that 
phantom,  popularity,  which  is  often  owing  to  the  very 
worst  part  of  a  man's  character  or  performances,  by 
any  compliance  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Christian  min- 
ister.' 

The  love  of  fame,  as  well  as  gain,  must  have  been 
very  strong  in  the  following  instance,  related  by  Gur- 
nall.  .  '  I  have  read  of  one,'  say  he,  \  that  offered  his 
prince  a  great  sum  of  money  to  Yia^e  \e«N«  oxi^^  ^-t 
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t^ee  a  day  to  come  into  his  presence,  find  only  ssy, 
*'  God  stkve  your  majesty.'  The  prince,  wondering  at 
this  large  ofier  for  so  small  a  favor,  asked^-  him  what 
this  would  advantage  him.  ^  O,  sir,'  said  he,  <  this, 
though  I  have  nothing  else  at  your  hands,  will  get  me 
a  name  in  the  country  for  one  that  is  a.  great  favorite 
at  court ;  and  such  an  opinion  will  help  me  to  more,  by 
the  yeai'a  end,  than  I  am  out  for  the  purchase.' 


POVERTY. 

Tbocgh  the  Uessings  of  life,  and  a  competency  of 
temporal  fivors,  are  every  way  desirahle,  yet  they  who 
are  in  a  measure  deprived  of  them,  should  remember 
that  poverty  in  itseh*  is  no  real  disgrace^  though  con- 
sidered as  such  by  those  whose  minds  are  influenced 
by  custom  and  prejudice  more  than  truth  and  benevo- 
lence* It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  a  considera- 
ble part  of  mankind  make  themselves  poor  by  their 
pride,  extravagance,  and  dissipation;  yet  I  believe 
poverty  is  frequently  an  attendant  on  genius  and  piety ; 
since  many  of  the  wisest,  most  able,  and  excellent  cha- 
racters have  languidied  under  the  severity  of  want  and 
distress. 

Our  great  Milton,  as  every  one  knows,  sold  his  im- 
mortal woik  for  10/.  to  a  bookseller,  being  too  poor  to 
undertake  the  printing  of  it  on  his  own  account. 

It  is  said  that  Samuel  Boy^e,  whose  poem  on  Crea- 
tion ranks  high  in  the  scale  of  poetic  excellence,  was 
absolutely  famished  to  death  ;  and  was  found  dead  in  a 
garret,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and 
fastened  by  a  skewer,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand.  He  was 
buried  by  the  parish. 
Louis  De  Boissy,  ace\e\>Ta\eA¥T«tvc\v^wYi^«t^«sv\\sv- 
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eeatestibly  one  of  the  first  gepiuses  France  ever  pro- 
duced, wanted  bread.  While  all  France  was  ringing 
with  plaudits  qn  his  uncommon  talents,  he  was  Ian* 
guishing  at  home  with  a  wife  and  child  under  the  pres- 
isure  of  the  extremest  poverty,  yea,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  at  last  sunk  into  despondency,  and  absolutely 
gave  himself,  wife,  and  child  up  to  be  starved  in  a  soli- 
tary apartment ;  and  would  actually  have  been  so,  had 
it  not  been  for  a  friend  who  found  them  in  that  miserar 
ble  state,  where  they  had  been  for  two  or  three  days 
without  bread. 

Otway,  a  poet  of  the  first  class,  is  said  to  have  died 
in  want,  or,  as  is  related  by  one  of  his  biographers,  by 
swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece  of  bread  which 
charity  had  supplied.  He  went  put,  as  is  reported,  al- 
most naked,  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  and  finding  a  gen- 
tleman in  a  neighboring  coffee-house,  asked  him  for  a 
shilling.  The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea,  and  Ot- 
way, going  away,  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked  with 
the  first  mouthful. 

The  great  Dr.  Johnson,  for  some  time  after  he  had 
reared  his  fame  on  an  adamantine  base,  and  was  flat- 
tered by  the  great,  and  listened  to  by  the  learned,  was 
not  able  to  emerge  from  poverty  and  dependence.  It 
is  upon  record  that  he  was  arrested  for  the  paltry  debt 
of  five  guineas,  and  was  obliged  to  his  friend,  Mr.  S. 
Richardson,  ibr  emancipation. 

To  these  we '  might  add  a  long  list  of  men  eminent 
for  their  piety,  and  singular  for  their  zeal  to  promote 
the  good  of  mankind;  yea,  the  illustrious  Apostles, 
and  the  Lord  lesus  Christ  himself  were  poor.  Though 
OUT  Saviour  was  a  King,  possessed  of  all  possible  glory 
and  inteSigfence  in  himself,  yet  while  here  we  find  '  in- 
stead of  a  erown  of  gold  he  had  a  cTONni  ol  x^v^tql%*^ 
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for  a  sceptre,  a  reed  put  in  his  hand  in  derision ;  for 
a  throne,  a  cross ;  instead  of  palaces,  not  a  place  to 
lay  his  head  in ;.  instead  of  sumptuous  feasts  to  others, 
often  times  hungry  and  thirsty  himself;  instead  of 
great  attendants,  a  company  of  poor  fishermen;  in- 
stead of  treasures  to  give  them,  not  money  enough 
to  pay  tribute  without  working  a  miracle ;  and  the  pre- 
ferment offered  them  was  to  give  each  of  them  his 
cross  to  bear.  In  all  things  the  reverse  of  worldly 
greatness  from  first  to  last ;  a  manger  for  a  cradle  at 
his  birth ;  not  a  place  to  lay  his  head  sometimes  in  his 
life,  nor  a  grave  of  his  own  at  his  death.' — ^Maclaurin's 
Sermon  on  Gal.  vi.  14. 


RESTRA.INING  POWER. 

Such  is  the  depravity  of  human  nature,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  restraining  power  of  the  Almighty,  the  world 
would  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  and  misery. 
It  was  a  strange  and  barbarous  custom  among  the  Per- 
sians, that  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor,  for  five  days 
the  empire  was  left  without  government.  And,  as  upon 
removing  the  stone  from  the  fabulous  cave  of  jEoIus, 
the  winds  broke  out  in  their  fury,  so  by  taking  away 
the  authority  of  the  laws,  license  was  given  to  all  spe- 
cies of  wickedness,  and  the  kingdom  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion.  All  were  in  arms,  some  to  commit 
injuries,  others  to  revenge  them ;  the  chastity  of  none 
was  secure,  nor  the  estates  of  any  safe,  unless  defend- 
ed ;  the  bridle  of  fear  was  taken  ofi*;  there  was  no 
wickedness  that  was  not  boldly  committed.  But  when 
the  new  king  proclaimed,,  all  things  were  immediately 
reduced  to  order,  that  the  advantage  of  government 
might  be  set  off  by  this  ex^et\m«ax«l  confusion  and 
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miscHief  of  anarchy.  Now,  if  Ootji,  as  one  observes, 
left  this  perverted  world,  and  Satan  the  prince  of  it, 
one  day  to  their  rage  against  his  people,  did  he  not 
shut  it  with  doors  and  bars,  it  would  be  like  the  deluge 
overwhelming  all,  and  not  a  remnant  of  the  saints 
would  be  left. 


PRAYER. 

*  What,'  says  Harvey,  can  be  so  truly  becoming  a  de- 
pendent state  as  to  pay  our  adoring  homage  to  the 
,  Author  of  all  perfection,  and  profess  our  devoted  alle- 
giance to  the  Supreme  Almighty  Governor  of  the  uni- 
verse 1  Can  there  be  a  more  sublime  pleasure,  than  to 
dwell  in  fixed  contemplation  on  the  beauties  of  the 
eternal  mind  1  Can  there  be  a  more  advantageous  em- 
ploy, than  to  present  our  requests  to  the  Father  of 
mercies  V  '  Men,'  said  our  gracious  Saviour,  '  ought 
always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint.' 

The  old  Duke  of  Bedford  used  to  say,  ^  I  consider 
the  prayers  of  God's  ministers  and  people  as  the  beat 
walls  round  my  house.' 

The  great  Dr.  Boerhaave  acknowledged  that  an  hour 
spent  every  morning  in  private  prayer  and  meditation, 
gave  him  spirit  and  vigor  for  the  business  of  the  day, 
and  kept  his  temper  active,  patient,  and  calm. 

It  is  said  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  that  he  had  always 
his  two  hours  with  God  in  a  morning.  If  his  regiment 
were  to  march  at  four,  he  would  be  up  at  two.  Alas ! 
we  have  few  officers  who  think  it  their  duty  or  honor 
to  be  found  in  prayer. 

For  authors  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  Divine 
Being  on  their  writings,  is  considered  as  a  species  of 
enthusiasm  by  many;  yet  we  ftnd  t\v%X  T^^.'^^JKxvvstk.^ 
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who  was  never  considered  as  an  enthusiast,  made  use 
of  the  following  prayer  on  the  occasion  of  his  writing 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  publications : — '  Almighty 
God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  without  whose  help 
aU  labor  is  inefiectual,  and  without  whose  grace  all 
wisdom  is  folly  ;  grant,  I  beseech  thee,  that  in  this  un- 
dertaking thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from 
me,  but  that  I  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of 
myself  and  others  :  grant  this,  0  Lord,  for  the  sake  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.     Amen.' 

Dr.  Doddridge  used  frequently  to  observe,  that  he 
never  advanced  well  in  human  learning  without  prayet, 
and  that  he  always  made  the  most  proficiency  in  his 
studies  when  he  prayed  with  the  greatest  fervency. 

^  God,'  says  Dr.  Watts,  '  expects  to  be  acknowledged 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  and  he  does  as  certainly 
expect  it  in  the  superior  operations  of  the  mind,  and  in 
the  search  of  knowledge  and  truth.  The  Latins,  by  the 
light  of  reason,  were  taught  to  9ay  '  A  Jove  Principium 
Musie.'  In  works  of  learning  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  begin  with  God.  Bishop  Saunderson  says,  that 
study  without  prayer  is  atheism,  as  well  as,  that  prayer 
without  study  is  presumption.  And  we  are  still  more 
abundantly  encouraged  by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  acknowledged,  from  their  own  experience,  that 
sincere  prayer  was  no  hinderance  to  their  studies :  they 
have  gotten  more  knowledge  sometimes  upon  their 
knees,  than  by  their  labor  in  perusing  a  variety  of  au- 
thors ;  uid  they  have  left  this  observation  for  such  as 
follow :  Bene  orasse  est  bene  studaisse :  praying  is  the 
best  studying. 

While  it  is  our  duty  personally  to  dedicate  ourselves 

to  Goij  our  families  also  should  not  be  neglected. 

Bvty  alas !  how  much  degenei^Xe^  vc%  ^^  \gl  ^^%  ^^ 
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spect  J  *'  In  the  days  of  our  fathers,'  says  good  Bishoj^ 
Burnet,  '  when  a  person  came  early  to  the  door  of  hi* 
neighbor,  and  desired  to  speak  with  the  master  of  the 
house,  it  was  as  a  common  thing  for  the  servants  to 
tell  him  with  freedom,'  VMy  master  is  at  prayer,'  as  it 
is  now  to  say,  ^  My  master  is  not  up.' 

The  following  instance  may  teach  us  that  family  de- 
▼otion  may  be  attended  to  even^  by  those  who  are  in 
dignified  and  public  situations.  Sir  Thomas  Abney 
kept  up  regular  prayer  in  his  family  during  all  the  time 
he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London ;  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  he  entered  on  his  office,  he  without  any 
notice,  withdrew  from  the  public  assembly  at  Guildhall, 
after  supper,  went  to  his  house,  there  performed  fam? 
ily  worship,  and  then  returned  to  the  company. 
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The  famous  Mr.  George  Edwards,  at  the  end  of  his 
Gleanings  of  Natural  History,  made  use  of  this  re- 
markable petition :  '  My  petition  to  God  (if  petitions  to 
God  are  not  presumptuous)  is,  that  he  would  remove 
from  me  all  desire  of  pursuing  natural  history,  or  any 
other  study,  and  inspire  me  with  as  much  knowledge 
of  his  divine  nature  as  my  imperfect  state  is  capable 
of;  that  I  may  conduct  myself  for  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  a  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  will,  which 
must  consequently  be  most  happy  to  myself.  What 
my  condition  may  be^  in  futurity  is  known  only  to  the 
wise  disposer  of  all  things:  yet  my  present  desires 
are  (perhaps  vain  and  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of 
things)  that  I  may  become  an  intelligent  spirit,  void  of 
gross  matter,  gravity,  and  levity,  and  endowed  with  a 

voluntary  motive  power  either  ta  igliex^^  \aS?MX^l  *^s^^ 
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boundless  ethereal  space,  or  into  solid  bodies ;  to  see 
and  know  how  the  parts  of  the  great  unfverse  are  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  by  what  amazing  mechan- 
ism they  are  put  and  kept  in  perpetual  and  regular  mo- 
tion. But  (0  vain  and  daring  presumption  of  thought !) 
I  most  humbly  submit  my  future  existence  to  the  su- 
preme will  of  the  One  Omnipotent.' 

Dr.  John  Boys,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  gained  great 
applause  by  turning  thci  Lord's  Prayer  into  the  follow- 
ing execration,  when  he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  on 
the  5th  of  November,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  '  Our 
pope  which  art  in  Rome,  cursed  be  thy  name  ;  peri9h 
may  thy  kingilom ;  hindered  may  thy  will  be,  as  it  is 
in  heaven,  so  in  earth.  Give  us  this  day  our  cup  in 
the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  remit  our  monies  which  we 
have  given  for  thy  indulgencies,  as  we  send  them  back 
unto  thee  i  and  lead  us  not  into  heresy ;  but  free  us 
from  misery,  for  thine  is  the  infernal  pitch  and  sulphur, 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen.' 

Prayers  Answered, — ^It  is  very  true  that  prayer  can- 
not  inform  the  Deity  j  Cannot  persuade,  cannot  alter 
the  Divine  Mind :  but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is 
only  a  '  natural  and  just  tribute  to  the  Deity,  and  ^n 
admirable  method  of  cherishing  the  virtues  of  the  re- 
ligious life.'  I  think  something,  yea,  I  think  much,  is 
due  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Petition  is  an  important 
branch  of  prayer ;  but  to  offer  petitions  without  iiny 
expectation  of  their  being  answered,  is  too  vague  and 
trifling  an  idea  to  deserve  confutation.  That  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eflicacy  of  prayer  has  been  and  may  be 
abused,  is  granted ;  but  still  this  forms  no  solid  objec- 
tJOD,  Prayer  is  a  means  which  God  himself  has  insti- 
tated  ^  by  which  his  wiadom  tVonkt^  %\.  to  ^otsj^«^\J««s«. 
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ings  which  would  not  have  been  given  without  praying 
for.  The  sacred  scriptures  not  only  aboicnd  with  ex-. 
press  precepts  binding  us  to  prayer,  but  afibrd  a  great 
number  of  signal  instances  of  answer?  to  prayer. 

Mr.  Edward  Pearse  lay  for  some  time  declining  in  a 
consumption ;  and,  finding  himself  going  off  the  stage, 
made  it  the  matter  of  his  hearty  prayer  to  God,  ^  that 
something  of  his  might  be  useful  after  his  decease ;' 
which  prayer  was  remarkably  answered  in  the  signal 
success  of  his  little  Jbook,  which  he  styled  '  The  Great 
Concern,'  which  has  gone  through  twenty-one  editions. 
The  prayers  of  a  Bunyan,  a  Hervey,  a  Watts,  a  Dod- 
dridge, and  a  hundred  others,  have  been  answered  in 
this  respect. 

In  Professor  Frank's  account  of  the  footsteps  of  Di- 
vine Providence  in  raising  and  supporting  the  hospital 
for  the  reception  and  education  of  poor  children,  and 
for  educating  students  in  divinity,  we  have  several 
pleasing  instances  of  prayer  being  answered. 

At  one  time,  when  all  provision  was  gone,  and  their 
necessities  great,  he  observes,  '  In  the  midst  of  all 
these  pressing  circumstances  I  found  one  comfort, 
which  was  a  presence  of  mind  in  prayer,  joined  with  a 
confident  dependence  upon  that  Lord  who  heareth  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry.  When  prayer  was  over, 
and  I  was  just  sitting  down  at  the  table,  I  heard  some- 
body knock  at  the  door  5  which  when  I  opened,  there 
was  an  acquaintance  of  mine  holding  in  his  hand  a 
letter,  and  a  parcel  of  money  wrapt  up,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  me.  I  found  therein  fifty  crowns,  which  was 
sent  a  great  way,  and  was  soon  followed  with  twenty 
crowns  more. 

'  At  another  time  being  in  great  straits,  and  all  our 
provision  spent,  and  the  daily  iiftc«%%\Vj  ^^  ^^  ^si^'^ 
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caUing  for  large  tapplieS)  I  closely  adhered  in  my  mmd 
to  that  saying,  ^  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  onto 
you ;'  avoiding  temporal  cares,  and  turning  the  whole 
bent  of  my  soul  to  God ;  and,  when  I  was  now  lading 
out  the  last  of  the  money,  I  said  in  my  thoughts,  ^  Lord ! 
look  upon  my  necessity!'  Then  going  out  of  my 
chamber  in  order  to  repair  to  the  college  where  I  was 
to  attend  my  public  lecture,  I  unexpectedly  found  a 
student  in  my  house  that  waited  for  my  coming  out, 
and  presented  me  the  sum  of  seventy  crowns,  that  were 
iBcnt  from  a  place  above  two  hundred  English  miles  dis- 
tant^ 

^  Another  time,'  continues  he,  ^  all  our  provision  was 
spent :  but,  in  addressing  myself  to  the  Lord,  I  found 
inyself  deeply  affected  with  the  fourth  petition  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  (rive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  /  and 
my  thoughts  were  fixed  in  a  more  special  manner 
upon  the  words  this  day^  because  on  the  very  same  day 
we  had  great  occasion  for  it.  While  I  was  yet  praying,  | 
a  friend  of  mine  came  before  my  door  in  a  coach,  and 
brought  the  sum  of  four  hundred  crowns.'    « 
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Mistakes  and  singttlabities  of  Preachers. — ^A  certain 
preacher  having  lost  his  fortune  in  the  South  Sea 
Scheme,  1719,  and  having  occasion  to  mention  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  told  his  audience 
that  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  all  drowned  in  the  South 
Sea.  The  less  a  minister  interferes  with  the  cares  of 
this  world,  the  better  ;  the  better  both  as  to  his  person- 
sl  happiness  and  pub\ic  mmitstr^tvons. 
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Dr.  Sacheverell,  in  one  of  his  speeehes  or  sermons, 
made  use  of  the  following  simile  :  ^  They  concur  like 
parallel  lines,  meeting  in  one  common  centre.'  The 
Doctor,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  a  sorry  ma- 
thematician. 

A  Mr.  Swinton,  chaplain  of  the  gaol  at  Oxford,  and 
also  a  frequent  preacher  before  the  Universities,  was  a 
learned  man,  but  oft^n  thoughtless  and  absent.  He 
once  preached  the  condemnation  sermon  on  repent- 
ance before  the  convicts  on  the  day  preceding  their 
execution.  In  the  close  he  told  his  audience,  that  he 
should  give  them  the  remainder  of  what  he  had  to  say 
on  the  subject  the  next  Lord's  day.  A  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity, and  a  plain  matter-of-fact  man,  by  way  of  offer- 
ing an  apology  for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravely  remarked, '  that 
he  had  probably  preached  the  same*  sermon  before  the 
University.'  *  Yes,  Sir,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  but  the 
University  were  not  to  be  hanged  the  next  morning.' 

Anecdotes  of  those  who  read  their  Sermons. — '  It  re- 
quires,' says  one,  '  a  degree  of  courtesy  to  call  this 
preaching,  and^eems  to  need  no  gifts  but  teeth  and 
tongue,  and  hardly  these,  as  many  persons  perform  It.'  ' 
Bishop  Wilkins  observes,  that  'It  will  not  be  convene 
ient  for  one  that  is  a  constant  preacher  to  pen  all  his 
discourses,  or  to  tie  himself  to  phrases  :  when  we  have 
the  matter  and  notion  well  digested,  the  expressions  of 
it  will  easily  follow,'  '  By  a  slavish  confinement  to 
paper,  and  a  disuse  of  memory,'  says  another,  '  a  minis- 
ter quite  unqualifies  himself  to  preach  on  any  accidental 
occasion.  He  would  do  it  if  he  had  his  notes;  but 
lieither  the  time,  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  nor  even 
decency,  will  permit  him  to  have  them  ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, loses  that  opportunity  of  serving  \\i^  \jat^,    X^'^ 
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what  if  any  disorder  should  affect  his  eyes  in  youth  or 
old  age  1  Will  he  preach  Christ  without  his  eyes,  or, 
at  least,  without  a  pair  of  glasses  1  No  f  he  will  no 
longer  draw  a  sickle  in  the  harvest,  though  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  should  not  deprive  him  of  life,  of  reason, 
tongue,  or  strength  of  hody,  hut  quit  the  field  like  a 
kzy  coward,  hefore  he  is  called  from  it.  Yea,  farther,  he 
is,  on  his  ordinary  occasions,  equally  liahle  to^  he  use- 
less. What  if  by  some  unforeseen  accident,  he  hap- 
pened to  drop  his  notes  between  his  chamber  and  his 
church  ;  or,  by  forgetfulness,  leave  them  behind  him  \ 
The  misfortune  would  not  only  render  him  no  minister 
for  that  week,  but  the  very  notion  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, occasioned  by  a  culpable  practice,  would  pro- 
voke the  grief  of  some,  and  the  mirth  of  others.' 
'  The  author  of  this  work,  however,  must  beg  leave  to 
remark,  that  though  he  thus  speaks  against  reading 
sermons,  yet  he  is  no  advocate  for  unstudied  ones  ;  and 
upon  particular  oceasions^  some  may  find  it  convenient 
to  read  their  discourses.     Mr.  Heard  having  heard  Dr. 

M preach,  the  doctor  afterwards  asked  him  how- 

fae  liked  his  sermon  1  '  Like  it  V  said  Mr.  H.,  '  why, 
Sir,  I  have  liked  it  and  admired  it  these  twenty  years.' 
The  doctor  stared.  *  Upon  that  shelf,'  added  Mr.  H., 
^  you  will  find  it  Verbatim.  Mr.  Boehm  was  an  excel- 
lent preacher  !'  Mr.  H.  was  a  bookseller ;  and  book- 
sellers are  sometimes  dangerous  hearers,  when  a 
preacher  deals  in  borrowed  sermons. 

They  who  read  sermons  composed  by  others,  are 
Very  often  led  into  mistakes.  A  German  divine  says, 
*  One  of  these  retailers  of  small  ware,  having  picked 
up  an  homily  composed  some  years  before,  when  the 
plague  was  raging  in  the  country,  preached  it  to  his 
congregation  on  the  Lord's  day.     Towards  the  close, 
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having  sharply  reproved  vice,  he  added,  *  for  these  vi- 
ces, it  is  that  God  has  visited  you  and  your  famOies 
with  that  cruel  scourge  the  plague,  which  is  now 
^reading  every  where  in  this  town.'  At  his  ut- 
tering these  words,  the  people  were  aU  so  thunder- 
struck, that  the  chief  magistrate  was  ohliged  to  go  to 
the  pulpit,  and  ask  him,  *  For  God's  sake,  Sir,  pardon 
the  interruption,  and  inform » me  where  the  plague  is, 
that  I  may  instantly  endeavor  to  prevent  its  farther 
spreading.'  *  The  plague.  Sir,  replied  the  preacher: 
^  I  know  nothing  ahout  the  j^ague.  Whether  it  is  iat 
the  town  or  not,  it  is  in  my  homily*' 

Faithful  Preachers, — It  becomes  all  who  are  cidled 
to  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry,  to  be  faithful  ia 
the  discharge  of  the  work  committed  to  them.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  this  abhorrent  from  decency  and 
respect  5  on  the  contrary,  faithfulness  to  a  people  ia 
the  highest  mark  of  concern  jfer  them. 

The  Bishop  of  Durham  once  requiring  the  famous 
Mr.  Gilpin,  upon  his  canonical  obedienco,  to  preach  a 
visitation  sermon,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  com- 
ply, though  without  any  previous  notice,  and  after  the 
clergy  were  assembled.  This  prelate  was  a  well  mean- 
ing, but  weak  man,  and  wholly  in  the  hands  of  his 
ehancellor.  Mr.  Gilpin  thought  this  no  unfavorable 
opportunity  to  open  his  lordship^s  eyes,  and  induce  him 
to  exert  himself  where  there  was  so  great  a  reason  for 
it ;  for  private  information  had  often  been  given  him 
without  success.  Mr«  Gilpin  was  now  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  venture  upon  a  public  application.  In  this 
spirit,  before  he  concluded  his  sermon,  turning  towards 
the  bishop,  he  addressed  him  thus — ^*My  discourse 
now,  Reverend  Father,  must  be  directed  to  you.    God 
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bath  exalted  you  to  be  bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  re« 
quireth  an  account  of  your  government  thereof.  A 
reformation  of  all  thosfr  matters  which  are  amiss  in  the 
church  is  expected  at  your  hands.  And  now,  lest,  per- 
haps, while  it  is  apparent  that  so  many  enormities  are 
committed  every  where,  your  lordship  should  make  an- 
swer that  you  had  no  notice  of  them  given  you,  and  that 
these  things  never  came  to  your  knowledge,'  (for  this 
it  seems  was  the  bishop's  common  apology  to  all  com- 
plaints,) ^  behold,  I  bring  these  things  to  your  know- 
ledge this  day.  Say  not,  then,  that  these  crimes  have 
been  committed  by  the  faults  of  others,  without  your 
knowledge ;  for,  whatever  either  yourself  should  do 
in  person,  or  suffer  by  your  connivance  to  be  done  of 
others,  is  wholly  your  own.  Therefore,  in  the  presence 
of  God,  his  angels,  and  men,  I  pronounce  you  to  be 
the  author  of  all  these  evils ;  yea,  and  in  that  strict 
day  of  general  account,  I  will  be  a  witness  to  testify 
against  you,  that  all  these  things  have  come  to  your 
knowledge  by  my  means ;  and  all  these  men  shall  bear 
witness  thereof  who  have  heard  me  speak  unto  you 
this  day.'  This  freedom  alarmed  every  one :  the  bishop, 
they  said,  had  now  got  that  advantage  over  him  that 
had  been  long  sought  for.  But  when  Mr.  Gilpin,  be- 
fore he  went  home,  went  to  pay  his  compliments  to  his 
lordship,  ^Sir,'  said  the  bishop,  ^  I  purpose  to  wait  upon 
you  home  myself.'  This  he  accordingly  did  5  and  as 
soon  as  Mr.  Gilpin  carried  him  into  a  parlor,  the  bishop 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  seizing  him  eagerly  by  the 
hand,  <  Father  Gilpin,'  says  he,  '  I  acknowledge  you  are 
fitter  to  be  bishop  of  Durham,  than  I  am  to  be  parson 
of  this  church  of  yours.  I  ask  forgiveness  of  past  in- 
juries. Forgive  me,  father  ;  I  know  you  have  enemies ; 
bat,  while  I  live  Bishop  o£  T>\M:Vi«m^\ie  ^^c\«^\  wc^xj^a 
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of  them  shall  cause  you  any  further  trouhle.'  Thus, 
*  he  that  rebuketh  a  man,  afterwards  shall  find  more 
favor  than  he  that  flattereth  with  his  tongue.' 

Lewis  XII.  of  France,  made  war  with  the  Protestants 
on  the  score  of  religion,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
besieged  the  city  of  St.  Jean  D'Angely,  which,  after  a 
considerable  siege,  capitulated  upon  very  advantage- 
ous terms.  While  the  king  remained  in  this  town, 
after  the  capitulation,  Mr.  Welch,  the  Protestant  min- 
iBter,  continued  to  preach  as  usual :  but  the  king  hear- 
ing of  it,  was  much  ofiended,  and  one  day  sent  the 
Duke  D'Espemon  to  order  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
to  briag  him  before  him.  The  duke  went  with  his 
guard,  and,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  church  where 
Mr.  Welch  was  preaching,  Mr.  Welch  desired  the 
l^ople  to  make  way,  and  to  set  a  seat,  that  the  duke 
might  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  duke^  instead 
of  interrupting  him,  sat  down,  and  heard  him  with 
great  attention,  till  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  and 
then  told  him  he  must  go  with  him  to  the  king ;  which 
Mr.  Welch  readily  did.  When  the  duke  came  to  the 
king,  the  king  asked  him,  ^  Why  he  brought  not  the 
minister,  and  why  he  did  not  interrupt  himl^  The 
duke  answered,  *  Never  man  spake  like  this  man  ;  but 
that  he  had  brought  him  with  him.'  Whereupon  Mr. 
Welch  was  called  into  the  king's  presence,  and  upon 
his  admission,  silently  prayed  to  God  for  wisdom  and 
assistance.  The  king  asked  him,  'How  he  durst 
preach  where  he  was,  since  it  was  against  the  law  of 
France  for  any  man  to  preach  within  the  verge  of  his 
court  1'  Mr.  Welch  answered,  '  Sir,  if  you  did  right 
you  would  come  and  hear  me  preach,  and  make  all 
France  hear  me  likewise :  for  (said  he)  I  preach  not 
SM  those  men  whom  you  heat  •,  m^  ^te^^\tv%  ^^«t^ 
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from  theirs  in  these  two  points :  first,  I  preach  that  yo« 
must  he  saved  hy  the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  not  hy  any  merits  or  works  of  your  own.  Next, 
I  preach,  that,  as  you  Vre  king  of  France,  you  are 
under  the  authority  and  command  of  no  man  on  earth. 
Those  men  (added  he)  whom  you^hear,  subject  you  to 
the  Pope  of  Rome  5  which  I  will  never  do.'  The  king 
replied  no  more  than  '  Eh  Hen,  voits  serez  men  miniS' 
tre  i  Welly  well,  you  shall  be  my  minuterJ*  Accordingly, 
he  was  favorably  dismissed,  and  the  king  left  the  town 
in  peace. 

Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer,  who  said,  ^  there  was 
nothing  in  the  pleasant  face  of  a  lady  to  affray  him/ 
assured  the  Queen  of  Scots,  that, '  if  there  were  any 
spark  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  yea,  of  honesty  or  wisdom 
in  her,  she  would  not  be  offended  with  his  afirmiug  in 
his  sermons,  that  the  diversions  of  her  court  were  dia- 
bolical crimes,  evidences  of  impiety  or  insanity. 

Dr.  Hugh  Latimer,  one  of  the  primitive  reformers, 
was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  times  for 
each  of  the  bishops  to  make  presents  to  the  king  on 
new-year's  day.  Bishop  Latimer  went  with  the  rest  of 
his  brethren  to  make  the  usual  offering  j  but,  instead 
of  a  purse  of  gold,  he  presented  the  king  with  a  New 
Testament,  in  which  was  a  leaf  doubled  down  to  this 
passage  — '  Whoremongers  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge.' 

Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  was  never  known  to  be  intimi- 
dated when  he  thought  his  duty  was  concerned.  He 
dared  to  censure  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  to  his  face» 
His  grandson  informs  us,  that  he  had  General  Monck 
for  his  auditor,  in  his  own  church,  soon  aftenthe  resto- 
ration/ and  that,  having  occaaVotv  Vo  ^^^^^k  va.  hU  aer- 
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mon  of  filthy  lucre,  he  said,  ^  Some  men  will  hctray 
three  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,'  and  immediately 
threw  his  handkerchief,  which,  he  usually  waived  up 
and  down  while  he  was  preaching,  towards  the  gene- 
ral's pew. 

Baxter,  it  is  said  discovered  the  same  intrepidity 
when  he  reproved  Cromwell,  and  expostulated  with 
Charles  II.,  and  when  he  preached  to  a  congregation 
of  mechanics. 

The  late  Mr.  Whitefield,  in  a  sermon  he  preached  at 
Haworth,  (for  Mr.  Grimshaw,)  having  spoken  severely 
of  those  professors  of  the  gospel,  who,  hy  their  loose 
and  evil  conduct,  caused  the  ways  of  truth  to  he  evil 
spoken  of,  intimated  his  hope  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  enlarge  much  upon  that  topic  to  the  congregation 
before  him,  who  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an 
able  and  faithful  preacher,  and  he  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  their  profiting  appeared  to  all  men.  This 
roused  Mr.  Grimshaw's  spirit,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  regard  he  had  for  the  preacher,  he  stood  up  and 
interrupted  him,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  '  O,  sirlT  for 
God's  sake  do  not  speak  so  ;  I  pray  you  do  not  flatter 
them  :  I  fear  the  greater  part  of  them  are  going  to  hell 
with  their  eyes  open.' 

Bishop  Burnet  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  with 
King  Charles  II.  in  the  following  manner  : — '  The  only 
means  of  extricating  yourself  from  the  troubles  which 
surround  you  is,  to  remove  the  crowd  of  giddy  and 
guilty  creatures  that  flutter  about  your  court ;  for  no- 
thing hath  so  much  tended  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
your  subjects,  after  the  great  loyalty  and  deliverances 
you  have  experienced,  as  the  scandalous  reports  of 
your  life  and  conversation,  which,  if  you  persist  in^ 
Divine  vengeance  will  pursue  'jou  \xv\>DA»\\i^%«s>Sv.^«^.* 
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der  you  for  ever  miserable  in  that  which  is  to  come.' 
An  address  of  a  similar  kind,  to  the  same  monarch,  i» 
to  be  found  in  the  dedication  of  Bcurclay'»  Apology  for 
the  Quakers* 

It  is  said  of  Mr*  Whiston,  that  he  w,as  remarkable  for 
speaking  the  plainest  truths  on  every  occasion,  and  to 
persons  of  every  degree.  During  the  year  1725,  when 
he,  with  Dr.  Clarke,  Dr.  Berkeley,  and  others,  had  the 
honor  to  attend  Queen  Caroline  on  a  certaki  day  of 
every  week,,  to  talk  of  the  progress  of  science,  her  Ma- 
jesty one  evening  to^ok  occasion  to  pay  him  a  just  com* 
pliment  on  his  truth  and  integrity,  requesting  that  he 
would,,  with  his  usui^l  plainness,  point  out  to  her  any 
fault  thsf,t  he  might  have  observed  in  her  conduct.  At 
first  he  begged  to  b^  excused,  adding,  that  few  persona 
could  bear  to  have  their  faults  plainly  told  to  them,  and 
least  of  all  royal  personages,  who,  from  their  elevation, 
are  necessarily  surrounded  by  flatterers,  to  whose  lips 
truth  is  a  stranger.  Her  Majesty  replied,  that  he  was 
to  consider  her  not  as  a  queen,  but  as  a  philosopher  ) 
and  Ikat  philosophy  is  of  very  little  use,  if  it  cannot 
enable  its  p]E;9fessor«  to  bear,  without  ofience,  truths 
necessary  tg^  their  own  improvement.  Upon  this  he 
told  her  that  the  greatest  fault  which  he  had  observed 
in  her  conduct  was  her  indecent  behavior  in  the  house 
of  God,  which  he  assured  her  had  made  very  unfavor- 
able impressions  on  the  minds  of  many  persons,  who, 
coming  to  town  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  had 
gone  to  chapel  to  obtain  a  sight  of  her  Majesty,  the 
King,  and  the  Royal  Family.  The  queen  made  no 
reply ;  but  in  about  six  weeks  afterwards  renewed  her 
request  that  Mr.  Whiston  would  point  out  the  most 
glaring  improprieties  in  her  conduct.  To  this  he  ans- 
weredy  tboX  he  had  laid  down  a  mAsixa^  itoxa  n^X^^V^ 
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could  not  deviate ; — ^never  to  point  oat  to  any  penoB 
more  than  one  fault  at  a  time,  and  never  to  give  a 
second  reproof  till  he  had  ohserved  some  ^ood  conse- 
quence to  have  arisen  from  the  first.  Much  to  the 
Queen's  honor  she  was  pleased  with  this  plain  dealing, 
and  continued  to  think  favorably  of  Mr.  Whiston. 

EneauragemuU  to  Preachers* — ^He  who  is  deurous  of 
doing  good)  and,  for  that  end,  preaches,  explains^  and 
enforces  the  truth,  will  feel  no  small  degree  of  uneasi- 
ness,  if  he  do  not  find  his  labors  attended  mth  some 
degree  of  success.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  prays, 
studies,  and  labors ;  but  his  benevolent  mind  will  be  anx- 
ious to  hear  of  some  good  effect.  Let  none,  however, 
engaged  in  this  work,  despair.  Who  can  tell  what  the 
net  contains  while  it  is  under  water  1  Who  can  know 
the  extent  of  his  usefulness  while  in  the  present  state  f 
Let  not  any  suppose  he  is  useless,  because  he  himself 
has  not  evidence  of  it.  It  i^  not  always  proper  for 
ministers  to  know  how  far  they  have  been  successful. 
What  God  sees  necessary  for  encouragement  we  may 
expect ;  but  for  more  than  this  we  must  wait  with  pa* 
tience  until  that  day,  when  the  whole  wijl  be  disclosed. 
In  the  mean  time,  ignorance  of  the  event  of  our  exer- 
tions must  not  produce  indifiTerence  and  laxity  in  them. 
The  two  following  anecdotes  may  afford  encourage- 
ment to  ministers : — 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  was,  about  thirty  years  ^o, 
called  to  the  important  work  of  preaching^'©  his  fel- 
low sinners  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  j  but 
being  extremely  diffident  of  his  abilities,  and  .having 
preached  for  several  years  seemingly  to  lit^e  jpwrpose, 
he  came  to  a  resolution  to  preach  no  more;  Happen- 
incr  to  be  much  straitened  in  his  sermon,  on  a.  Lord  s 
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day  afternoon,  and  drinking  tea  afterwards  with  sonie 
Christian  friends,  he  hinted  his  intention  to  them,  and 
declared  that  he  could  not  preach  even  that  same  even- 
ing. They  represented  the  disappointment  it  mnst  he 
to  a  large  congregation,  who  were  assemhling  together, 
as  no  other  minister  could  possibly  be  procured  then  to 
supply  his  place,  and  therefore  they  begged  he  would 
try  once  more.  He  replied,  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
argue  with  him,  for  he  was  quite  determined  not  to 
preach  any  more.  Just  at  that  instant  a  person 
knocked  at  the  door,  and,  being  admitted,  it  proved  to 
be  a  good  old  experienced  Christian,  who  lived  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  she  said  she  came  on  pur- 
pose to  desire  Mr. to^preach  that  evening  from  a 

particular  passage  of  Scripture:  she  said  she  could  not 
Heoount  for  it,  but  she  could  not  be  happy  without  com- 
ing from  home  to  desire  it  might  be  preached  from  that 
evening.  Being  asked  what  the  text  wasl  she  said  she 
could  not  tell  where  it  was,  but  the  words  were  these : 
'  Then  I  said,  I  will  speak  no  more  in  his  name  ^  but 
his  word  was  as  a  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was 
weary  with  forbearing,  and  I  could  not  stay.'  This  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  so  struck  the  preacher,  that  he 
submitted  to  preach  from  these  words  that  evening : 
he  experienced  much  liberty,  and  has  continued  ever 
since  with  wonderful  success  and  comfort. 

N.  B.  The  good  woman  has  often  protested  since, 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  minister's  intention,  or 
the  debate  about  his  preaching. 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Warrow,  of  Manchester,  a  little 
before  his  death,  was  complaining  to  some  of  his  people 
that  he  had  not  been  made  the  instrument  of  calling 
one  soul  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  for  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  m\n\%tTY.   ^^  ^x^wihad  but  two 
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sermons  aft-er  this,  before  the  Lord  called  him  to  him- 
self; and,  soon  after  his  death,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  persons  proposed  themselves  as  church  members, 
who  had  been  called  under  Mr.  W.'s  two  last  sermons. 
Let  not  ministers  think  their  work  is  done  while  they 
can  preach  another  sermon,  or  speak  another  word. 

Frequent  and  fistful  Preachers. — ^However  pleasant 
the  acqusition  of  knowledge  may  be  to  ministers  of 
the  gospel^  they  must  remember  that  they  are  not 
called  perpetually  to  ^  breathe  the  air  of  the  stady,  and 
tread  the  dust  of  the  schools,'  but  to  be  laborious  and 
active  in  the  communication  of  truth  to  others.  They 
are  not  to  be  as  '  sullen  lamps,  enlightening  only  them- 
selves ;'  but  as  conspicuous  suns,  enlightening  and  ani- 
mating all  around  them.  He  is  the  best  minister  who 
joins  with  a  pious  mind  a  benevolent  and  useful  life. 

It  appears  from  a  little  account-book,  wherein  Mr. 
Whitefield  minuted  the  times  and  places  of  his  minis- 
terial labors,  that  he  preached  upwards  of  eighteen 
thousand  sermons  from  the  time  of  his  ordination  to 
that  of  his  death.  '  * 

In  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  ministry,  he 
had  reason  to  believe  he  was  made  the  instrument  of 
converting  at  least  thirty  souls. 

The  ReV.  Mr.  B.  had  nine  children :  two  departed  m 
their  infancy  ;  a  son  of  twenty-two,  and  a  daughter  of 
thirty,  died  triumphantly  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  both  of 
whom,  with  his  surviving  son  and  four  daughters,  he 
had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  admitting  into  the 
communion  of  his  church,  every  one  of  them  being 
the  fruit  of  his  own  ministry. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Berridge  is  said  in  one  year  to  have 
been  visited  by  a  thousand  diffeteivX  i^et^o\i^^osAft\^^- 
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riouB  impressions ;  and  it  has  been  cSomputed,  that  un* 
der  his  own,  and  the  joint  ministry  of  Mr.  Hicks,  about 
four  thousand  were  awakened  to  a  concern  for  their 
souls  in  the  space  of  twelve  months.  Incredible  at 
this  may  i4>pear,  it  comes  authenticated  through  a 
channel  so  respectable,  that  it  would  be  illi^ral  todis* 
believe  it. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a  true  preacher : — 
^  ^  '  Hairing  imbibed  the  meek  and  lowly  spirit  of  his 
Master,  he  will  not  be  ambitious  of  saying  fin^  things 
-i  to  win  applause,  but  of  saying  useful  things  to  win 
«ouis.  Such  a  preacher  will  not  come  into  the  pulpit, 
as  an  actor  comes  upon  the  stage,  to  personate  a  feign* 
*' ^  character,  and  fojrget  his  real  one,  to  utter  senti- 
*  stents  or  represent  passions  not  his  own.  ^o\  the 
man  and  the  preacher  are,  in  this  case  one  and  the 
same.  When  he  is  in  the  pulpit,  the  man  appears  as 
well  as  the  preacher;  when  he  is  out  of  it,  the  preacher 
appears  as  well  as  the  man.  In  the  pulpit  he  is  the 
man,  wound  up  to  a  higher  tone  \  the  man  seen  in  the  ^ 
more  solemn  light  of  a  serious  character ;  out  of  it, 
he  is  the  preacher  unbent ;  the  preacher  seen  in  the 
softer  light  of  ordinary  humanity :  or,  it  may  be  taken 
thus  \  in  the  pulpit  the  serious  character  appears  in  him 
all  pure  and  refulgent  \  out  of  it,  mixed  and  shaded; 
but  still  it  is  the  same  serious  character  \  the  man  of 
virtue,  the  man  of  piety,  appears.' — ^See  Dr.  Fordyee's 
Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit. 

The  humble  Preacher  the  most  usefut. — A  very  pious 

man  being  ordained  minister  in  Fifeshire,  some  of  his 

people  left  hearing  him,  and  went  to  other  churches  in 

the  neighborhood.      He,   one   day,  meeting  some  of 

them,  asked  them  whither  tVie^  viete  %Qia^«    They  re- 
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ylicd  that  they  were  going  to  hear  such  a  one  of 'his 
brethren,  as  his  own  sermons  did  not  edify  them  so 
much.  He  said,  with  great  heartiness,  ^O  yes;  go 
always  where  your  souls  get  most  edification ;  and  m^y 
God's  hlessing  and  mine  go  with  you.'  The  people 
were  so  afieeted,  that  they  resolved  rather  to  trust  their 
edification  with  the  Lord  than  desert  the  ministry  of 
such  a  holy  and  huniible  man. 
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*Thb  history  of  the  pulpit/  says  one,  'is  curious  aiui 
entertaining.  It  has  spoken  all  languages,  and  in  ali 
sorts  of  style.  If  has  partaken  of  all  the  customs  t>f 
the  schools,  the  theatres,  and  the  courts  of  all  the 
countries  where  it  has  been  erected.  It  has  been  a 
seat  of  wisdom,  and  a  sink  of  nonsense*  It  hits  been 
filled  by  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men.  It  has  proved 
in  some  hands  a  trumpet  of  sedition,  and  in  others  a 
source  of  peace  and  consolation;  but  on  a  fair  balanee 
collected  from  authentic  history,  there  would  appear 
no  proportion  between  the  benefits  and  the  mischiefs 
which  mankind  have  derived  from  it ;  so  much  do  the 
advantages  of  it  preponderate !  In  a  word,  evangelical 
preaching  has  been,  and  yet  continues  to  be,  reputed 
foolishness ;  but  is  real  wisdom,  a  wisdom  and  a  power 
by  which  it  pleaseth  God  to  save  the  souls  of  men.' 

The  judicious  Bishop  Burnet  prescribed  a  way  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  puritan  ministers,  when  com- 
plained against  by  some  of  the  clergy  £ot  breaking  into 
and  preaching  in  their  parochial  charges.  '  Out-live, 
out-labor,  out-prei(ch  them,'  said  his  lordship. 

Dr.  Manton  having  to  jMreach  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
the  Court  of  Aldermen,  &c.,  at  St.  Paul's^  chose  a  ^itb- 
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ject*in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  hii 
judgment  and  learning.  He  was  heard  with  admiration 
and  applauae  hy  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  au- 
dience. But  as  he  was  returning  from  dinner  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  the  evening,  a  poor  man  following  him, 
pulled  him  by  the  sleeve  of  his  gown,  and  asked  him, 
'  If  he  were  the  gentlemen  that  preached  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  V  He  replied  that  he  was. — ^Sir;'  says 
the  man,  ^  I  came  with  hopes  of  getting  some  good  for 
my  soul,  but  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  for  I  could  not 
understand  a  great  deal  of  what  you  said :  you  were 
quite  above  me.'  ^  Friend,  if  I  did  not  give  you  a  ser- 
mon, yjnu  have  given  me  one;  and  by  the  grace  ctf 
Oodyl  will  never  play  the  fool  to  preach  before  my 
L<Nrd  Mayor  in  such  a  manner  again.* 

There  is  nothing  like  simplicity  in  preaching.  The 
Eev.  Mr.  Berridge,  although  long  accustomed  to  the 
aehools,  was  remarkably  careful  to  preach  with  great 
plainness  of  speech,  so  much  so,  that,  if  possible,  there 
might  not  be  uttered  a  word  but  the  meanest  of  his 
hirers  might  understand.  On  an  occasion  when  the 
Sev.  Mr.  Romaine  had  been  preaching  at  his  churchi 
after  the  service,  .the  good  vicar  said,  '  Brother  Ro- 
maine, your  sermon  was  good,  but  my  people  cannot 
understand  your  language.'  Mr.  Romaine,  whose  style 
was  remarkably  simple,  could  not  recollect  any  expres- 
sion in  his  sermon  that  could  be  above  their  compre- 
hension, and  therefore  requested  him  to  mention  it. 
Mr.  Berridge  said,  'You  have  endeavored  to  prove  that 
Qod  is  omniscient  and  omnipotent ;  but  if  you  had  said 
that  God  was  almighty,  and  knew  every  thing,  they 
would  have  understood  you.'  Let  young  divines,  es- 
pecially those  who  are  called  to  preach  to  pkiin  and 
simple  congregations,  remember  this. 
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There  is  too  much  affectation  sometimefli  discorered 
even  in  giving  out  the  text.  The  late  Mr.  Milner,  of 
Hull,  used  to  tell  of  a  divine  whom  he  once  heard,  who, 
instead  of  announcing  hia  text  in  the  usual  way,  hegan 
with  observing  to  his  hearers,  that  '  A  very  interest- 
ing caution  which  he  meant  Co  make  the  ground  work 
of  the  observations  which  he  should  then  bring  for* 
ward  to  them,  was  to  be  found  on  sacred  record  in  the 
12th  verse  of  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Apostle  PauPs 
former  letter  to  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  populoiiB 
and  polite  city  of  Corinth.' 

Perhaps  those  sermons  have  the  tiest  effect  which 
make  our  hearers  out  of  love  with  themselves.  Whenr 
Father  Massiilon  had  preached  his  first  advent  at  Ver« 
sailles,  Lewis  XIV.  said  these  remarkable  words  ^to 
him :  '  Father,  I  have  heard  many  fine  orators  in  my 
chapel,  and  have  been  much  pleased  with  them ;  )>ut 
as  for  you,  always  when  I  have  heard  you  I  have  been 
very  much  displeased  with  myself.' 

Those  who  believe  themselves  called  to  the  sacred 
work  of  the  ministry,  whether  primates  or  curates, 
ought  to  be  diligent  in  their  work,  and  especially  in 
pireaching  the  gospel.  A  noted  friar  in  Italy,  famous 
for  his  learning  and  preaching,  was  commanded  to 
preach  before  the  Pope  at  a  year  of  Jubilee  ;  and  that 
he  might  be  well  prepared,  he  repaired  a  good  while 
before  to  Rome,  to  see  the  fashion  of  the  conclave,  to 
accommodate  his  sermon  the  better.  When  the  day 
eame  he  was  to  preach,  having  ended  his  prayer,  he 
looking  a  long  time  about,  at  last  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  three  times,  '  St.  Peter  was  a  fool !  St.  Peter  was 
a  fool !  St.  Peter  was  a  fool !'  Which  words  ended  he 
came  out  of  the  pulpit.  Being  after  summoned  before 
the  Pope,  and  asked  why  he  so  carried  himself^^  he  an- 
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swered,  <  Surely,  Holy  Father,  if  a  priest  may  go  to 
heaven  abounding  in  wealth,  honor,  and  preferment, 
and  live  at  ease,  never  or  seldom  preaching,  then  surely 
St.  Peter  was  a  fool,  who  took  such  a  hard  way  in  tra- 
velling, in  fasting,  in  preaching,  to  go  thither%' 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  Guise,  that  he  lost  his  eyc-sight 
whilst  he  was  in  prayer  before  sermoni  Having  fin- 
ished prayer,  he  was  consequently  forced  to  preach 
without  notes.  As  he  was  led  out  of  the  meeting  after 
service  was  over,  he  could  not  help  lamenting  his  sad* 
den  and  total  blindness.  A  good  old  gentlewoman,  who 
heard  him  deplore  his  loss,  answered  him,  *  God  be 
praised  that  your  sight  is  gone:  I  never  heard  you 
preach  so  powerful  a  sermon  in  my  life.  Now  we  shall 
have  no  more  notes :  I  wish  for  my  own  part,  that  the 
Lord  had  tliken  away  your  eye-sight  twenty  years  ago, 
for  your  ministry  would  have  been  more  useful  by 
twenty  degrees.'  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of 
notes,  the  old  gentlewoman,  however,  formed  a  strong 
argument  against  them  from  her  feelings. 

As  collections  are  sometimes  necessary  to  be  made 
for  charitable  purposes  and  the  support  of  the  gospel, 
it  devolves  upon  ministers  more  particularly  to  say 
something  to  excite  the  generosity  of  the  auditory. 
Dr.  Gill,  it  is  said,  preaching  a  charity  sermon  some 
years  since,  concluded  thus :  '  Here  are  at  present,  I 
doubt  not,  persons  of  divided  sentiments,  some  believ- 
ing in  free-will,  and  some  in  free-grace.  Those  of  you 
who  are  free-willers,  and  merit-mongers,  will  give  to 
this  collection,  of  course,  for  the  sake  of  what  you 
suppose  you  will  get  by  it.  Those  of  you,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  expect  salvation  by  grace  alone,  will 
contribute  to  the  present  charity  out  of  love  and  gra- 
titude to  God.    So,  belvicetL  Ctee-will  and  free-grace,  I 
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hepe  we  shall  have  a  good  collection.'  Though  there 
be  nothing,  perhaps,  reprehensible  in  the  above,  yet  it 
were  to  be  -wished  that  some  who  undertake  to  plead 
the  cause  of  charity  and  the  gospel,  would  do  it  with 
less  efirontery,  and  not  insult  the  understandings  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  As  is  too  much  the  case. 

'  I  never  preached  a  sermon,'  says  the  excellent  Mr. 
Shepherd,  *  which  did  not  cost  me  prayers  and  strong 
cries,  with  tears,  in  the  composing  of  it.  I  never 
preached  the  sermon  of  which  I  had  not  first  got  good 
to  my  own  soul.  I  never  went  up  to  the  pulpit,  but  as 
if  going  up  to  give  account  to  Gpd  of  my  conduct.' 

'  If  we  would  preach  to  purpose,'  says  an  old  author, 
*we  mnst  bring  our  hearts  as  well  as  heads  into  tke 
pulpit,  and  our  lives  must  be  consistent  with  out  doc- 
trines, or  we  shall  undo  by  the  one  what  we  attempt  to 
do  by  the  other.  It  is  said  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  (after- 
wards called  Pope  Pius  Secundus,)  that  what  Sylvius 
did,  Pius  undid !' 

The  wonderful  change  produced  by  preaching, — ^Mr. 
John  Livingstone,  chaplain  the  countess  of  Wigton,_ 
aged  twenty-seven,  was  appointed  to  preach  to  a  very 
large  company  that  had  been  assembled  to  join  in  cele- 
brating the  Lord'isL  Supper.  After  very  great  dis- 
couragement in  his  own  mind,  he  came  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  preached  in  the  open  air  from  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  25,  26.  When  he  was  about  to  conclude,  a 
heavy  shower  coming  on,  caused  great  confusion  in  so 
large  an  assembly,  which  gave  him  an  occasion  of 
addressing  them  to  the  following  efiect :  '  If  a  few 
drops  of  rain  so  discompose  you,  how  would  you  be  con- 
fused and  filled  with  horror  and  desp&ii^  iC  God  %\&5i^Vd 
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deal  with  you  as  you  have  deserved  %  and  thus  he  will 
deal  with  all  the  finally  impenitent.  God  might  jastly 
rain  fire  and  brimstone  upon  you,  as  he  did  upon  Sodo'n 
and  Gomorrah.  The  Son  of  God,  by  tabernacling  in  our 
nature,  and  obeying  and  suffering  in  it,  is  the  only 
refuge  and  convert  from  the  storm  of  divine  wrath  due 
to  our  sins.  His  merits  and  mediation  are  the  only 
shelter  from  that  storm ;  and  none  but  penitent  believ- 
ers have  the  benefit  of  it.'  Upon  these  topics  h*  en- 
larged in  a  very  pathetic  strain  for  above  an  hour,  with 
many  earnest  exhortations  and  warnings  and  with 
pressing  entreaties  and  persuasions. 

It  is  attested  by  tin  author  of  good  credit,  with  great 
confidence,  that  near  five  hundred  persons  had  at  that 
time  a  discernable  change  wrought  upon  them,  the 
most  of  whom  proved  afterwards  lively  Christians. 
Among  other  remarkable  instances,  the  following  is  re- 
corded : — 

Three  young  gentlemen  from  Glasgow,  who  were  on 
a  journey  to  Edinburgh,  to  join  in  the  diversions  of 
that  city,  stopped  at  Shotts,  to  breakfast,  and  from  curi- 
osity were  induced  to  attend  on  the  preaching.  When 
they  returned,  several  circumstances  indicated  that  their 
minds  were  deeply  impressed  by  what  they  had  heard. 
They  did  not,  however,  speak  to  one  another  explicitly 
on  the  subject,  but  proceeded  on  their  journey ;  yet, 
when  they  came  to  Edinburgh,  they  had  no  inclination 
to  the  diversions  of  the  place,  but  after  two  days  they 
returned  home,  still  observing  the  same  reserve  as  to 
what  passed  in  their  minds.  After  this  they  were  re- 
tired, and  seldom  went  abroad ;  at  length  one  of  them 
visited  his  companion,  and  informed  him  of  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  views  and  purpo- 
ses  in  consequence  o£  iKe  ^^ivhodl^  wad  the  other  af 
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frankly  owned  to  him  the  concern  that  he  was  brought 
under  at  the  same  time.  They  then  went  together  to  the 
third,  whom  they  found  impressed  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  80  their  purposed  association  in  pursuit  of  woldly 
pleasures  was  changed  for  fellowship  in  prayer  and  re- 
ligious exercises;  and  their  practice  was  suited  to 
their  profession  as  long  as  they  lived;  so  that  they 
were  eminently  useful ;  and  some  of  them  were  spared 
to  am  advanced  age,  a  blessing  to  that  neighborhood. 


PRECOCITY  OF  GENIUS. 

While  the  constant  labors  and  extensive  researches  of 
eminent  men  deserve  our  praise,  the  premature  devel- 
opment of  genius  excites  both  our  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment. To  see  juvenile  years  graced  with  all  the 
beauties  of  science  and  learning,  strikes  the  mind  as  a 
singular  phenomenon.  Whether  all  human  souls  be 
equal,  so  that  their  powers  are  only  expanded  or  re- 
strained according  to  corporeal  organization,  or  whether 
they  are  different  in  their  own  nature,  may,  perhaps,  be 
a  matter  of  much  controversy.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  what  has  cost  many  the  labor  of  years,  has  been 
almost  the  first  thoughts  of  others  possessed  of  an 
early  and  fruitful  genius.  A  few  instances  are  here 
selected,  which  will,  perhaps,  afford  some  degree  of 
entertainment  to  the  reader. 

Blaise  Pascal,  one  of  the  sublimest  geniuses  the  world 
ever  produced,  was  born  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  in 
1623.  He  pever  had  any  preceptor  but  his  father.  So 
great  a  turn  had  he  for  the  mathematics,  that  he  learned, 
or  rather  invented  geometry,  when  but  twelve  years 
old ;  for  his  father  was  unwilling  to  initiate  him  in  that 
science  early,  for  fear  of  its  divetlva^  Vvvkv  lto\sv^^ 
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■tady  of  the  langaages.  At  sixteen  he  composed  a  en- 
rioas  mathematical  piece.  About  nineteen,  he  inveated 
his  machine  of  the  arithmetic,  which  has  been  much 
admired  by  the  learned.  He  afterwards  employed  him- 
self assiduously  in  making  experiments  according  to 
the  new  philoso|^y,  and  particularly  improved  upon 
those  of  Toricellins.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  his 
mind  took  a  different  turn  $  for  all  at  once,  he  became 
as  great  a  devotee  as  any  age  has  ever  produced,  uid 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  prayer  and  mortification. 

Christian  Henry  Heinecken  was  born  at  Lubeck, 
February  6,  1721,  and  died  there  June  27,  1725,  after 
having  displayed  the  most  amazing  proofs  of  intellee- 
taal  powers.  He  could  talk  at  ten  months  old,  and 
scarcely  had  completed  his  first  year  of  life,  when  he 
already  knew  and  recited  the  principal  facts  contained 
in  the  five  books  of  Moses,  with  a  number  of  verses 
on  the  creation :  at  thirteen  months,  he  knew  the  bis* 
tory  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  New  at  fourteen : 
in  his  thirteenth  month,  the  history  of  the  .nation9  of 
antiquity,  geography,  anatomy,  the  use  of  maps,  and 
nearly  eight  thousand  Latin  words.  Before  the  end  of 
his  third  year,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Denmark,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  cro\vned  heads 
of  Europe ;  in  his  fourth  year  he  had  learned  the  doc- 
trines of  divinity,  with  their  proofs  from  the  Bible, 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  institutes,  two  hundred 
hymns,  with  their  tunes,  eighty  psalms,  entire  chapters 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  fifteen  hundred  verses 
and  sentences  from  ancient  Latin  classics,  almost  the 
whole  Orbis  Pictus  of  Comenius,  whence  he  had  de- 
rived his  knowledge  of  ihe  Latin  language ;  arithmetic, 
the  history  of  the  European  empires  and  kingdoms; 
could  point  out  in  the  mtips  whatever  place  he  was 
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asked  for,  or  passed  by  in  his  journeys ;  and  recite  all 
the  ancient  and  modem  historical  anecdotes  relating  to 
it*  His  stupendous  memory  caught  and  retained  every 
word  he  was  told ;  his  ever  active  imagination  used, 
whatever  he  saw  or  heard,  instantly  to  apply  some  ex- 
amples or  sentences  from  the  Bible,  geography,  pro* 
fane  or  ecclesiastical  history,  from  the  Orbis  Pictus,  or 
ancient  classics.  At  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  deli* 
vered  twelve  speeches  without  once  faltering ;  and  nn* 
derwent  public  examinations  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
especially  the  history  of  Denmark.  He  spoke  German, 
Latin,  French,  and  Low  Dutch,  and  was  exceedingly 
good»natured  and  well  behaved,  but  of  a  most  tender 
and  delicate  bodily  constitution ;  never  ate  any  solid 
food,  hut  chiefly  subsisted  on  nurses'  milk,  not  being 
weaned  till  within  a  very  few  months  of  his  death,  at 
which  time  he  was  not  quite  four  years  old.  There  is 
a  dissertation  on  this  child,  published  by  M.  Martini,  at 
Lubeck,  in  1730,  where  the  author  attempts  to  assign 
natural  causes  for  the  astonishing  capacity  of  this  great 
man  in  embryo,  who  was  just  shown  to  the  world,  and 
snatched  away. 

John  Lewis  Gandiac,  a  premature  genius,  was  bom 
at  Gandiac,  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  in  France,  in 
1719.  In  the  cradle  he  distinguished  his  letters ;  at 
tiiirteen  months  he  knew  them  perfectly ;  at  three  years 
of  age  he  read  Latin,  either  printed  or  in  manuscript ; 
at  four  he  translated  from  that  tongue ;  at  six  he  read 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  was  master  of  the  principles  of 
aritluaaetic,  history,  geography,  heraldry,  and  the  sci- 
ence of  medals,  and  had  read  the  best  authors  on  almost 
every  branch  of  literature.  He  died  of  a  complication 
of  disorders  at  Paris,  1726. 

John  Philip  Bamtiere  was  a  most  extraordinary  ^^'^ 
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stance  of  the  early  and  rapid  exertion  of  mental  fieicol* 
ties.  This  surprising  genius  was  the  son  of  Francis 
Baratiere,  ministw  of  the  French  church  at  Schwo- 
back,  near  Nuremberg,  where  he  was  bom,  January  10, 
1721.  The  French  was  his  mother  tongue,  with  some 
words  of  High  Dutch;  and  by  means  of  his  father's 
talking  Latin  to  him,  it  became  as  familiar  to  him  as 
the  rest ;  so  that,  without  knowing  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, he,  at  four  years  of  age,  talked  French  to  his 
mother,  Latin  to  his  father,  and  High  Dutch  to  the  maid 
and  neighboring  children,  without  mixing  or  confound- 
ing the  respective  languages.  About  the  middle  of  his 
fifth  year,  he  acquired  Greek  in  like  manner ;  so  that  in 
fifteen  months  he  perfectly  understood  all  the-  Greek 
books  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  he  translated 
ated  into  Latin.  When  five  years  and  eight  months  old, 
he  entered  upon  Hebrew ;  and  in  three  years  more^  was 
so  expert  in  the  Hebrew  text,  that,  from  a  Bible  without 
points,  he  could  give  the  sense  of  the  original  in  Latin  or 
French,  or  translate,  extempore,  the  Latin  or  French  ver- 
sions into  Hebrew.  He  composed  a  dictionary  of  rare 
and  difficult  Hebrew  words ;,  and,  about  his  tenth  year, 
amused  himself  for  twelve  months  with  the  rabbinical 
writers.  With  these  he  intermixed  a  knowledge  of 
the  Ghaldaic,  Syriae,  and  Arabic,  and  acquired  a  taste 
for  divinity  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  by  studying 
the  Greek  fathers  of  the  first  four  ages  of 'the  church. 
In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  a  pair  of  globes 
coming  into  his  possession,  he  could,  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  resolve  all  the  problems  on  them ;  and  in  January 
1735,  he  devised  his  project  for  the  discovery  of  the  Ion- 
gitude,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  Of 
London,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin. 
In  June  1731,  he  was  matriculated  in  the  University  of 
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Altorf ;  and,  at  the  dose  of  1732^  he  was  presented  by 
his  father.  at:the  meeting  of  the  Reformed  Churches  ef 
the  eircle  of.  Fianconia,  who,  astonished  at  his  won- 
derful talents,  admitted  him  to  assist  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Synod ;  and,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  so 
singular  an  event,  it  was  registered  in  their  acts.  In 
1734,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh  Anspach  granted 
this  young  scholar  a  pension  of  fifty  florins  i  and  his  fa^ 
ther  receiving  ft  call  to  the  French  church  «t  Stettin, 
in  Pomerania,  young  Buratiere  was,  on  the  journey, 
admitted  Master  of  Arts.  At  Berlin  he  was  honored 
with  several  conversations  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  was  received  into  the  Royal  academy.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  acquired  a  considerable  taste 
for  medals,  inscriptions,,  and  antiquities ;  metaphysical 
inquiries,  and  experimental  philosophy.  He  wrote 
several  essays  and  dissertations;  made  astronomical 
remarks  and  laborious  calculations ;  took  great  pains 
towards  a  history  of  the  heresies  of  the  anti-trinitarians, 
and  of  the  thirty  year's  war  in  Germany :  his  laeft  pub- 
lication, which  appeared  into  1740,  was  on  the  succes*^ 
sion  of  the  Bishops  df  Rome.  The  final  work  he  en* 
graged  in,  and  for  which  he  had  gathered  large  mate** 
rials,  was  inquiries  concerning  the  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
But .  the  substance  of  this  blazing  meteor  was  now 
almost  exhausted ;  he  was  always  weak  and  sickly,  and 
died  October  the  5th,  1740,  aged  nineteen  years,  eight 
months,  and  sixteen  days. 

So  true  is  it  that  *  premature  genius  too  rarely  en- 
joys a  long  career.  The  acceleration  of  nature  in  the 
mental  powers  seems  to  hurry  the  progress  of  the  ani- 
mal .economy,  and  to  anticipate  the  regular  close  of 
temporal  existence.'  Baratiere  published  eleven  differ- 
ent pieces,  and  left  26  manuscripts  on  vaciouft  suh\<^t«^ 
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the  contentfi  oi  wkieh  may  be  leen  m  hk  Hfe^  writte& 
by  M.  Formey,  Professor  of  FhiioBC^y  at  Beriin* 

John  Smeaton,  (see  ^Friendship/)  bom  near  Leeds, 
in  1724,  was  an  eminent  ciTil  engineer.  The  strength 
of  his  understanding,  and  the  originality  of  his  genius 
appeared  at  an  early  age :  his  playthings  were  not  the 
playthings  of  cinldren,  but  the  took  which  men  em- 
ploy; and  he  appeared  to  have  greater  entertainment 
in  seeing  the  men  in  the  neighborhood  work,  and  m 
asking  them  questions,  than  in  anything  ^e.  One  day 
he  was  seen  (to  the  distress  of  his  friends)  on:  the  top 
vf  his  father's  bam,  fixing  up  something  like  a  wind- 
mill ;  another  time  he  attended  some  men  fixing  a 
pump  at  a  neighboring  Tillage,  and  observing  them  cut 
off  a  piece  of  bored  pipe,  he  was  "so  lucky  as  to  pro- 
cure it,  and  he  actmdiy  made  with  it  a  working  pump 
that  raised  water.  This  happened  while  he  was  in 
petticoats,  and  most  lik^  before  he  attained  his  sixth 
year. 
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It  has  been  observed,  that  nothiilg  could  form  a  more 
curious  collection  of  memoirs  than  aneodotes  of  pre- 
ferment. Could  the  secret  history  of  great  men  be 
traced,  it  would  appear  that  merit  is  rarely  the  first 
step  to  advancement.  It  would  much  oftener  be  found 
to  be  owing  to  superficial  qualifications,  and  even  vices. 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  owed  his  preferment  to  his 
dancing.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  sagacity,  could 
not  see  the  future  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  fine  dancer.- 
When  Lord  North  during  the  American  war,  sent  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Madeley,  (who  had  written 
4911  that  unfortunate  wwi  vBk  il  in»nnAT  that  had  pleased 
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the  minister,)  to  know  what  he  wanted,  he  sent  him 
word  that  he  wanted  bat  one  thing,  (which  it  was  not 
in  his  lordship's  power  to  give  him,)  and  that  was— 
more  grace.     '  Sit  anima  mea  cam  Fletchero.' 

The  famous  Bernard  Gilpin  was  offered  the  bishopric 
of  Carlisle,  and  was  arged  to  accept  it  by  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  Bishop  Sandys,  and  others,  with  the  most  pow- 
erful motives  j  but  he  desired  to  be  excused,  and  in 
that  resolution  remained  immoveable.  His  reasons 
were  taken  from  the  largeness  of  the  dioceses,  which 
he  thought  were  too  great  for  the  inspection  of  one 
person ;  for  he  was  so  strongly  possessed  of  the  duty 
of  bishops,  and  of  the  charge  of  souls  that  was  com- 
mitted  to  them,  that  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
keep  two  livings,  over  both  of  which  he  could  not  have 
a  personal  inspection,  and  perform  all  the  offices  of  a 
pastor ;  he  added  farther,  that  he  had  so  many  friends 
and  relations  in  those  parts  to  gratify  and  connive  at, 
that  he  could  not  continue  an  honest  man,  and  be  their 
bishop.  But  though  Mr.  Gilpin  would  not  be  a  bishop, 
he  supplied  the  place  of  one  by  preaching,  by  hospi* 
tality,  by  erecting  schools,  by  taking  care  of  the  poor, 
and  providing  for  destitute  churches. — See  Beneficence, 
Charity. 

To  the  above  we  might  add  the  names  of  Bates  and 
Baxter  in  former  times,  and  Balguy  and  Tucker  in  more 
modem  times,  who  have  all  thought  proper  to  decline 
the  mitre,  and  of  course,  the  emoluments  and  dignities 
attached  to  it. 

In  the  reign  of  that  unfortunate  monarch  whose  abdi- 
cation put  a  period  to  the  regal  honors  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  Dr.  Wallis  was  then  Dean  of  Waterford,  in  Ire- 
land, and,  during  the  troubles  of  that  unhappy  country 
at  that  period,  suffered  greatly  in  his  \irw«kl^  fottwaft^ 
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from  hk  strong  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faidi. 
After  peace  was  restored,  and  our  religion  firmly  estab- 
blished  by  the  accession  of  King  William,  Dr»  Wallis 
was  presented  at  the  coart  of  London,  as  a  gentleman 
who  had  well  merited  the  royal  patronage.  The  king 
had  before  heard  the  story  of  his  soihrings,  and  there- 
fore immediately  turning  to  the  dean  desired  him  to 
choose  any  church  preferment  then  vacant;  Wallis,(wkli 
all  the  modesty  incident  to  men  of  real  worth,)  after  a 
due  acknowledgement  of  the  royal  favor,  requested  the 
deanery  of  Derry.  '  How !'  replied  the  king,  in  a  tran^^ 
port  of  surprise, '  ask  the  deanery,  when  you  must  know 
the  bishopric  of  that  very  place  is  also  vacuit  V  ^  True 
my  liege,'  replied  Wallis,  ^  I  do  know  it,  but  could  not 
in  honesty  demand  so.  great  a  benefice  $  conscious  there 
^are  many  other  gentlemen  who  have  sufieredi  more  than 
myself,  and  deserved  better  at  your  majesty's  hands ;  I 
therefore  presume  to  repeat  my  former  request.' 

What  will  not  some  do  for  the  sake  of  preferment^ 
and  that  even  when  they  are  already  weU  provided  for  ] 
The  shameful  impropriety  of  pluralities  is  never  thought 
of:  conscience  is  sacrificed  to  interest  j  the  value  of 
money,  and  not  of  souls,  becomes  the  prime  object  in 
view. 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  charges  to  the  clergy  of  bis 
dioceses,  showed  a  great  deal  of  disinterested  integrity, 
by  vehemently  exclaiming  against  pluralities,  as  a  most 
i^acriligious  robbery.  And  in  his  first  visitation  at 
Salisbury,  he  urged  the  authority  of  St.  Bernard,  who, 
being  consulted  by  one  of  his  followers,  whether  he 
might  accept  of  two  benefices,  replied — '  Andhowwil. 
you  be  able  to  serve  them  both  1' '  I  intend,'  answered  the 
priest,  '  to  officiate  in  one  of  them  by  deputy.'  '  Will 
your  deputy  be  damned  Cor  you^  tool'  cried  the  saint : 
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*  believe  me,  yeu  inay  serve  your  eare  by  proxy,  but 
yott  must  be  damned  m  person/  Tbis  expression  sa 
afiected  Mr*  Kelsey,  a  pious  and  worthy  clergyman 
then  present,  that  he  immediately  resigned  the  reetory 
of  Bemerton,  in  Berkshire,  worth  300/.  a  year,  which 
he  held  then  with  one  of  greater  value. 

Situations  where  we  can  do  the  most  good  are  pre« 
ferable  to  all  others,  however  great  the  emoluments* 
Dr.  T.  Gouge  used  often  to  say,  with  pleasure,  that 
he  had  two  livings  which  he  would  not  exchange  for 
the  greatest  in  England ;  viz,  Christ^a  Hospital^  where 
he  used  to  catechise  the  poor  children;  and  Wales j 
where  he  used  to  travel  every  year,  and  sometimes 
twice  in  the  year,  to  spread  knowledge,  piety  and 
charity. 


PRIDE. 

Of  all  the  evil  principles  which  belong  to  human  na- 
ture, none  perhaps,  is  more  prevalent  than  pride.  There 
are  some,  however,  who  are  under  its  fnfluence  than 
others,  'who  think  of  nothing  but  themselves,  and 
who  imagine  all  the  world  thinks  about  them  too  ;  they 
suppose  they  aie  the  subject  of  every  conversation,  and 
fancy  every  wheel  which  moves  in  society  hath  some 
relation  to  them.' 

When  one  asked  a  philosopher  what  the  great  God 
was  doing  1  he  replied,  *  His  whole  employment  is  to 
lift  up  the  humble,  and  to  east  down  the  proud.'  And, 
indeed,  there  is  no  one  sin  which  the  Aljoiighty  seems 
more  determined  to  punish  than  this.  The  examples 
of  God's  displeasure  against  it  are  most  strikingly  ex- 
hibited in  ihe  history  of  Pharoh,  Hezekiah,  Haman, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Herod. 
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One  day  when  Alcibiades  was  boasting  of  his  wealth, 
and  the  gr^at  estates  in  his  possession,  (which  gene* 
rally  blow  up  the  pride  of  young  people  of  quality,) 
Socrates  carried  him  to  a  geographical  map,  and  asked 
hun  to  find  Attica.  It  was  so  small,  it  could  scarcely 
be  discerned  upon  the  draught :  he  found  it,  however, 
though  with  some  difficulty :  but,  upon  being  desired 
to  point  out  his  own  estate  there  ;  '  It  is  too  small,'  says 
he,  *  to  be  distinguished  in  so  little  a  space/  •  *  See, 
then,'  replied  Socrates,  '  how  much  you  are  affected 
about  an  imperceptible  point  of  land !'  This  reasoning 
might  have  been  urged  much  farther  still.  For,  what 
was  Attica,  compared  to  all  Greece ;  Ghreeceto  Europe ; 
Europe  to  the  whole  world;  and  the  whole  world  itself 
to  the  vast  extent  of  the  infinite  orbs  which  surround 
it  1  What  an  insect,  what  a  nothing,  is  the  most  pow- 
erful prince  of  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  this  abyss  of 
bodies  and  immense  spaces,  and  how  little  of  it  does 
he  occupy ! 

When  Pope  Adrian  VI.  was  advanced  to  the  Pontifi- 
cal Chair,  he  built  a  college  at  Louvain,  and  caused  the 
following  account  of  his  rise  and  preferments  to  be 
inscribed  over  the  gate:  '  Trajectum  plantavtty  Louva- 
nium  rigavity  C<Bsar  incremeTUum  dedit:  Utrecht  planted, 
Louvain  watered,  the  Emperor  gave  the  increase.'  Un- 
der which  some  impartial  hand,  to  rebuke  the  ungodli- 
ness of  the  Potiflf,  added,  *  Hie  Deus  nihil  fecit:  In  all 
this,  God  and  his  Providence  had  nothing  to  do/ 

Pride  is  not  only  an  attendant  in  the  busy  and  gay 
scenes  of  life,  but  predominant  even  in  death.  It  is 
said  of  a  prince,  that  he  ordered  these  words  to  be  en- 
graved on  his  tomb  :  *  I  could  do  all  things.'  But  the 
very  subject  of  information  was  a  contradiction  to  the 
assertion. 
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The  Ignorimt  Priests — The  foUowing  anecdote  will 
afford  us  a  striking  instance  of  the  ignorance  that  ex- 
isted before  the  Reformation :  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
firms the  relation  generally  given  of  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer's  for  giving  spirit. 

The  Archbishop's  first  wife,  whom  he  married  at 
Cambridge,  lived  at  the  Dolphin  Inn,  and  he  often  re- 
sorting thither,  on  that  account^  the  popish  party  had 
raised  a  stor^,  that  he  was  ostler  of  that  inn,  and  never 
had  the  benefit  of  a  learned  education.  This  idle  story 
a  Yorkshire  priest  had  with  great  confidence  asserted! 
in  an  alehouse  which  he  used  to  frequent,  railing  at  the 
archbishop,  and  saying  that  he  had  no  more  learning 
than  a  goose.  Some  of  the  parish,  who  had  a  respect 
for  Cranmer's  character,  informed  the  Lord  Cromwell 
of  this,  who  immediately  sent  for  the  priest,  and  com- 
mitted him  to  the  Fleet  Prison..  When  he  had  been 
there  nine  or  ten  weeks,  he  sent  a  relation  of  his  to 
the  archbishop  to  beg  hia  pardon,  and  humbly  sue  to  him 
for  a  discharge.  The  archbishop  instantly  sent  for  him, 
and  after  a  gentle  reproof,  asked  the  priest  whether  he 
knew  him;  to  which  he  answered.  No.  The  arch- 
bishop expostulated  with  him,  why  he  should,  then, 
make  so  free  with  his  character.  The  priest  excused 
himself  by  his  being  in  drink.  But  this  Cranmer  told 
him  was  a  double  fault,  and  then  let  him  know,  that  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  try  what  a  scholar  he  was,  he  should 
have  liberty  to  oppose  him  in  whatever  science  he 
pleased.  The  priest  humbly  asked  his  pardon,  and  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  very  ignorant,  and  to  understand 
nothing  but  his  mother  tongue.     *No  doubt,  then^* 
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said  Cramner,  'you  are  well  versed  in  the  English 
Bibl0,  and  can  answer  any  questions  out  of  that.  Pray 
tell  me  who  was  David's  father  V  The  priest  stood 
still  awhile  to  consider,  but  at  last  told  the  archbishop 
he  could  not  recollect  his  name.  '  Tell  me,  then,'  said 
Gratimer,  '  who  was  Solomon's  father  V  The  poor 
priest  replied,  that  he  had  no  skill  in  genealogies,  and 
could  not  tell.  The  archbishop  then  advised  him  to 
frequent  alehouses  less,  and  his  study  more ;  and  ad- 
monished him  not  to  accuse  others  for  want  of  learn- 
ing till  he  was  master  of  some  himself:  discharged 
him  out  of  custody,  and  sent  him  home  to  his  cure. 

The  Wicked  Priests. — To  a  remote  part  of  Ireland, 
(in  the  province  of  Connaught,)  which  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Catholics,  a  Testament  found  its  way.  The 
Catholics,  who  resided  at  such  a  distance  from  their 
chapel  that  they  could  seldom  attend  mass,  happened 
to  hear  that  this  book  (being  a  Douay  translation)  was 
a  divine  book,  paid  some  attention  to  it.  In  the  peru- 
sal of  it  they  were  joined  by  some  Protestant :  and 
both  observed,  that  the  evil  treatment  which  our 
Saviour  endured  was  from  the  priests,  and  that  it  was 
by  their  influence  and  malice  he  was  put  to  death* 
This  gave  rise  to  a  warm  dispute  between  the  Protes- 
and  the  Catholics,  to  which  of  their  denominations 
these  wicked  priests  belonged.  The  Catholics,  how- 
ever, were  silenced  by  this  argument :— that  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  were  not  priests^  but  ministers  ;  and  that, 
as  no  denomination  had  priests  but  the  Catholics,  it 
must  have  been  they  who  acted  this  cruel  part.  The 
Catholics,  sore  under  the  charge,  approached  their 
priest,  on  his  next  visit,  for  this  wicked  deed  of  his 
order;  which  obliged  the  priest  to  take  the  trouble  of 
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makiiig  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  to  convince  his 
people  that  they  were  the  Jewish  and  not  the  Gadkolic 
priestET  who  crucified  the  Redeemer.  Pleased  at  9a> 
quiring  this  important  imformation,  the  Catholics  still 
attended  to  their  Testament:  hut  discovering  in  it 
what  characters  of  holiness,  moderation,  and  self-denial. 
Christian  teachers  should  possess,  theyhegan  to  he  fur- 
ther trouhlesokne  to  their  priest ;  to  prevent  which  for 
the  future,  he  hanished  even  the  Douay  Testament  out 
of  the  country  M 

PRINTS.. 

Improper  FriiUs  in  Books^  Sfc, — One  cannot  but 
smile  at  the  odd  and  curious  representations  given  us 
of  certain  objects  in  some  old  books  of  devotion. 
The  paintings  of  angels,  devils,  spirits,  &c.,  must  ex- ' 
cite  the  risibility  of  any  sensible  man,  and  none  but  in* 
judicious  limners  and  sculptors  could  engage  in  such 
performances.  But  it  is  still  more  ridiculous  to  at-^ 
tempt  any  figures  of  the  Deity.  Instead  of  enlarging, 
it  must  contract  our  ideas  of  Him,  who  is  without 
body,  parts,  or  passions.  All  attempts,  also,  to  repre^ 
sent  the  Trinity  by  triangles,  and  a  dove  in  the  centre, 
&c.,  should  be  entirely  left  alone. 

'  I  can  easily  understand  and  readily  admire  as  a 
strong  poetical  figure,'  says  Dr.  Knox,  ^  the  touching  of 
Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire  \  but  I  cannot  admire 
the  engraver's  representation,  in  some  Bibles,  of  an 
angel  from  heaven  with  a  blacksmith's  tongs,  burning 
the  poor  prophet's  lips  with  a  live  coal. 

^  The  representation  of  Satan  in  many  serious  books 
is  so  ridiculous,  that  one  would  almost  imagine  the  ar- 
tist intended  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  «\XQ\i  Ql\^^\w%«  ^Vt^ 
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can  bear  some  prints  of  demoBiaes,  where  the  posses* 
■ed  are  exhibited  Tomittng  up  little  black  devils  Trith 
eleven  feet  and  long  tails  t  If  artists  thoaght  such 
figures  likely  to  excite  or  preserve  devotion,  they  must 
iiave  been  as  week  as  their  admirers. 

*  Few  books  have  had  a  greater  popularity  than  the 
Works  of  Bishop  Taylor:  several  of  them  are  adorned 
with  good  plates  by  Faithome,  but  disgraced  by  others 
of  a  ridiculous  kind.  The  frontispiece  to  the  Rules  of 
Holy  Dying  cannot  but  excite  mirth  even  in  those  who 
do  not  habituaHy  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scorner.  On 
one  side  is  the  statue  of  a  clergyman  in  his  canonicals^ 
with  the  inscription  pn  the  base,  Mercurious  Chris- 
iianua.  In  the  clouds,  qpyosite  to  him,  is  the  figure  of 
an  old  man  with  a  flag  in  one  hand  and  a  crown  in  the 
other,  in  a  sitting  posture,  intended  to  represent  Jesus 
Christ.  The  reader  will  immediately  see  the  absurdi- 
ty of  introducing  J\Ierc%riu8  in  the  same  picture  with 
our  Saviour.  On  the  other  side  is  represented,  in  a 
most  childish  manner,  heU  and  the  devil.  Hero  the 
fgures  are  shockingly  deformed ;  but  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  strike  terror  into  none  but  childr«i,  and  those 
who  labor  under  the  weakest  superstition.' 

There  is  a  commentary  on  the  Revelation,  in  which 
is  a  frontispiece  containing  an  enormous  gigantic  pic* 
ture  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  artist  has  literally  copied 
Rev.  i.  14,  &;c. :— his  head  and  his  hairs  are  like  a  fleece 
of  wool :  for  eyes  he  has  flames  of  fire;  his  legs  and 
feet  are  like  pilhirs  of  brass :  and,  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting,  he  has  in  his  right  hand  sevsn  stars^  and 
out  of  his  mouth  procetds  many  waters  mi  9Lsh<nrp  tw^ 
sdged  sword. 
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PROCRASTINATION  DANGEROUS. 

It 'is  reported  of  Thales,  one  of  the  Grecian  sages,  that 
fijeing  urged  by  his  mother  to  alter  his  condition 
in  life,  he  told  her  at  first  that  it  was  too  soon ;  and  af- 
terwards when  she  urged  hifai  again,  he  told  her  it 
was  too  late.  So  says  an  old  divine,  ^  effectual  yo* 
cation  is  an  espousal  to  Christ.'  All  the  time  of  our 
life  Gdd  is  urging  this  upon  us  ;  his  ministers  are  still 
working  for  Christ ;  if  now  we  say  it  is  too  soon,  for 
aught  we  know  the  very  next  moment  our  sun  may 
set,  and  then  God  will  say  it  is  ^oo  late.  They  who 
are  never  contracted  to  Chtfirt'on  earth,  shall  never  be 
united  to  him  in  heaven. 

How  justly  will  the  wilful  neglect  of  salvation,  so 
long  and  so  compassionately  ofiered  to  sinners,  render 
the  divine  mercy  inexorable  to  their  prayers  and  tears 
at  last.  When  a  Roman  gentleman,  who  was  wont  to 
revel  in  the  night  and  sleep  in  the  day,  having  wasted 
a  great  estate  by  luxury,  petitioned  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rious  to  relieve  his  poverty,  he  was  dismissed  with  this 
upbraiding  answer,  Sero  ^xperrectus  es, — you  are  risen 
too  late.  He  never  opened  his  eyes  to  see  ^his  condi- 
tion till  it  was  past  remedy.  This  is  the  sad  case  of 
many  that  waste  the  season  of  grace,  and  are  careless 
of  their  duty  till  upon  the  point  of  perishing,  and  then 
address  themselves  to  God  for  his  favor  and  pardon ; 
but  are  justly  rejected  with  the  reproaches  of  their  ob- 
stinate neglect  of  salvation  in  the  time  of  their  lives. 
I  doubt  hot  that  some  are  wonderfully  converted  and 
saved  at  last ;  but  these  special  mercies  are  like  our 
Saviour's  miraculous  healing  of  the  tvjo\A\iv^^«t^wNA 
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as  he  was  passing  on  that  way,  when  great  nnmben  of 
the  blind  remained  unenred.  We  read  a  prodigioas 
story  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  that  a  captain  and  his  fifty 
men  commanded  Elias  to  come  to  the  king,  and  immf  • 
diately  a  ten^pest  of  lightning  destroyed  them.  Now, 
who  would  think  that  another  captain  and  his  fifty  men 
should  be  so  desperate,  having  the  ashes  and  relics  of 
those  miserable  carcases  before  their  eyes,  us  to  make 
the  same  citation  to  the  prophet  1  Yet  they  did,  and 
provoked  the  justice  of  heaven  to  consume  them.  And 
this  madness  is  exemplified  in  thousands  every  day , 
for  notwithstanding  they  see  sinners  like  themselves 
cut  off  in  their  evil  wys,  they  continue  unreformed,  as 
if  they  were  fearless  of  Jtapll — as  if  resolved  to  secure 
their  own  damnation. 


BARREN  PROFESSORS  REPROVED. 

*  What  do  ye  more  than  others  V  is  a  very  important 
inquiry  for  the  Christian  to  consider.  The  sublime 
doctrines,  holy  precepts,  delightful  promises,  and  bright 
prospects  of  the  Christian  religion,  all  tend  to  excite  to 
diligence  and  activity.  Yet  how  many  who  call  them- 
selves Christians  are  outdone  in  many  things,  even  by 
heathens  I  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be.  An  athe- 
ist being  asked  by  a  professor  of  Christianity,  how  he 
could  quiet  his  conscience  in  so  desperate  a  state,  re- 
plied, 'I  am  as  much  astonished,  that,  believing  the 
Christian  religion  to  be  true,  you  can  quiet  your  con- 
science in  living  so  much  like  the  world.  Did  I  be- 
lieve what  you  profess,  1  should  think  no  care,  no  dili- 
gence, no  zeal  enough.'  Reader,  dost  thou  believe  1— 
then  show  thy  faith  by  thy  works. 
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FROFLIGATE  SONS  RECLAIMED. 

The  following  is  related  of  the  famous  Mr.  John  Welch. 
He  was,  it  is  said,  a  most  hopeless  and  extravagant 
youth.  He  frequently  played  truant ;  and,  at  last, 
while  very  yoUng,  he  left  his  studies  and  his  father's 
house,  and  went  and  joined  himself  to  the  thieves  on 
the  borders  of  the  then  two  kingdoms,  who  lived  hy  rob- 
bery and  plunder.  After  he  had  suffered  many  hardships 
among  them,  and  like  the  prodigal  in  the  gospel,  began 
to  be  in  great  misery,  and  no  man  gave  unto  him,  he 
took  the  prodigal's  resolution  to  return  home  to  his 
father's  house.  He  made  Dummies  in  his  way  home- 
ward, where  lived  a  Mrs.  Forsyth,  his  father's  cousin : 
her  he  earnestly  entreated  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion for  him  with  his  father. 

.  He  had  not  been  long  with  this  lady  before  his  father 
came,  providentially,  to: visit  her;  to  whom,  after  con- 
versing a  while,  she  said,  '  Cousin,  have  you  heard  any 
thing  of  your  son  John  V  *  O  cruel  woman !'  said  the 
father,  with  great  grief,  'how  can  you  mention  his 
name  to  me  1  the  first  news  I  expect  to  hear  of  him 
is,  that  he  is  hanged  for  a  thief.'  She  answered,  '  Many 
a  profligate  boy  has  become  a  virtuous  man ;'  and  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  him,  but  in  vain. — ^At  length,  he 
asked  her  if  she  knew  whether  his  lost  son  was  yet  living. 
She  answered,  '  Yes,  he  was  yet  alive,  and  hoped  he 
would  make  a  better  man  than  he  was  a  boy ;''  at  the 
same  time  she  introduced  him  to  his  father.  The 
youth  came  in  weeping,  and  threw  himself  at  his 
father's  feet,  beseeching  him  for  Christ's  sake  to  par- 
don his  misbehaviour ;  earnestly,  and  with  much  appa- 
rent sincerity,  promising  future  amendment.  His  father 
reproached  and  threatened  Idm^  Wx,  \i^o\i  ^^  vck^^^'- 
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tunities  of  Mrs.  Forsyth,  he  was  persuaded  to  a  recon- 
ciliatiop.  He  then  besought  his  father  to  seiid  him  to 
college  I  sayiDg,  '  That,  if  ever  he  misbehaved  again, 
he  would  be  content  that  his  father  should  disclaim  him 
for  ever.  His  father  granted  him  his  request  j  and 
after  a  little  time  spent  there,  not  only  a  thorough  re 
formation,  but  a  saving  conversion,  took  place  in  him 
and  he  was  so  diligent  a  student,  that  in  much  less 
time  than  could  be  expected,  he  went  through  all  his 
necessary  studies,  and  entered  early  into  the  ministry. 
He  became  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters 
of  the  age. 

A  minister  happening  to  be  some  time  since  at  Edin- 
burgh, was  accosted  very  civilly  by  a  young  man  in  the 
street,  with  an  apology  for  the  liberty  he  was  taking. 

*I  think,  sir,'  said  he, '  I  have  heard  you  at .'  '  You 

probably  might,  sir,  for  I  have  sometimes  ministered 
there.' — *  Do  you  remember,'  said  he,  *  a  note  put  up 
for  an  afflicted  widow  begging  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation for  the  conversion  of  an  ungodly  son  X*  *  I 
do  very  well  remember  such  a  circumstance.' — *  Sir,' 
said  he,  '  I  am  the  very  person ;  and,  wonderful  to  tell, 
the  prayer  was  efiTectual.  I  was  going  on  a  frolic  with 
some  other  abandoned  young  men,  one  Sunday,  and, 
passing  by  the  chapel,  I  was  struck  with  its  appearance, 
and  we  agreed  to  mingle  with  the  crowd,  and  stop  for 
a  few  minutes  to  laugh  and  mock  at  the  preacher  and 
people.  We  were  but  just  entered  the  chapel,  when 
you,  sir,  read  the  note,  requesting  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  for  an  afflicted  widow's  profligate  son.  I 
heard  it  with  a  sensation  I  cannot  express.  I  was 
sU|g^  to  the  heart ;  and,  though  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
was  the  very  individual  meant,  I  felt  the  bitterness  ex« 
tressed  of  a  widow's  hearty  who  had  a  child  as  wicked 
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as  I  knew  myself  to  be.  My  mind  was  instantly  solem- 
nized :  I  could  not  laugh.  My  attention  was  rivited  on 
the  preacher.  I  heard  his  prayer  and  sermon  with  an 
impression  very  different  from  what  had  carried  me 
into  the  chapeL  From  that  moment  the  gospel  truths 
penetrated  my  heart :  I  joined  the  congpregation,  cried 
to  God  in  Christ  for  melrcy,  and  found  peace  in  believ- 
ing ;  became  my  mother's  comfort,  as  I  had  long  been 
her  heavy  cross,  and,  through  grace,  have  ever  since 
continued  in  the  good  ways  of  the  Lord.  An  opening 
having  lately  been  made  for  an  advantageous  settlement 
in  my  own  country,  I  came  hither  with  my  excellent 
mother,  and,  for  some  time  past,  have  endeavoured  to 
dry  up  the  widow's  tears  which  I  had  so  often  caused 
to  flow,  and  to  be  the  comfort  and  support  of  her  age, 
as  I  had  been  the  torment  and  affliction  of  her  former 
days.  We  live  together,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every 
mercy,  happy  and  thankful ;  and  every  day  I  acknow- 
ledge the  kind  hand  of  my  Lord,  that  ever  led  me  to 
Ae  chapeL'        

PROMISES  AND  PREACHING  NOT  ALWAYS 

EFFECTUAL. 

DioNYsms  of  Sicily,  being  extremely  delighted  with  a 

minstrel  that  sang  well,  and  played  admirably  on  the 

harp,  promised  to  give  him  a  great  reward.     This  so 

encouraged  the  man  that  it  made  him  play  still  better  | 

but  when  the  music  was  done,  and  the  man  waited  for 

the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  the  king  dismiss^  him 

empty,  telling  him  that  he  should  carry  away  as  much 

of  the  promised  reward  as  himself  did  of  the  music, 

and  that  he  had  paid  him  sufficiently  with  the  pleblsure 

of  the  promise  for  the  pleasure  of  the  music ;  both  their 

ears  had  been  equally  delighted,  and  iVva  \fto^"&  ^M&t 

33* 
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none  a$  all!  So  it  is  with  many  people  hearing  8e^ 
mons :  they  admire  the  preacher,  and  be  pleased  thek 
ear;  but  neither  of  them  get  any  good.  The  heaiei 
forgets  the  sermon,  and  the  preacher  is  little  profited 
by  unmeaning  aj^lause,  while  what  he  has  said  is  not 
reduced  to  practice. 


SCRIPTURE  PROPHECY. 

How  wonderfully  is  Scripture  explained  by  fact.  The 
j/yrabians^  the  deseendants  of  Ishmael,  continue  to  thii 
day  enemies  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and.  are  robbers 
both  by  land  and  pirates  by  sea.  As  they  have  been^ 
such  enemies  to  mankind^  no  wonder  mankind  have 
been  enemies  to  them,  and  that  several  attempts  should 
have  been  made  to  eiEtirpate  them.  They  are  spread 
over,  a  vast  country^  thirteen  hundred  miles  in  length) 
and  twelve  hundred  in  breadth.  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  they  have  met  with,  they  have  from  first  to 
last  maintained  their  independence :  no  conqueror  hat 
subdued  them  i  they  still  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all 
their  brethren,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  their  ene- 
mies. What  a  striking  proof  is  this  of  the  truth  of 
Scripture  prophecy;  as  Bishop  Newton  observes, 
men  and  manners  chansfe  with  times:  how  have 
the  modern  Italians  degenerated  from  the  courage  and 
virtue  of  the  old  Romans!  how  are  the  French  and 
English  polished  and  refined  from  the  barbarians  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  find  Britons !  but  these  people  have  con- 
tinued the  same  with  little  or  no  variation ! 


PROTESTANTS  REPROVED. 
*JBBMBJtfBEB,'  says  Mt.  MaUVv«N«  Henry^  *when  I  was 
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a  young  man,  coming  up  to  London,  in  the  atage-coac]i 
in  King  James's  time,  there  haj^ned  to  be  a  gentle- 
man in  the  company  that  then  was  not  afraid  to  own 
himself  a  Jesuit :  many  rencounters  he  and  I  had  upon 
the  road,  and  this  was  one;  he  was  praising  die  cus* 
torn,  in  Popish  countries,  of  keeping  the  church  doors 
always  open,  for  people  to  go  in  at  any  time  to  say 
their  prayers.  I  told  him  that  it  looked  too  much  like 
the  practice  of  the  Pharisees,  that  prayed  in  the  syna- 
gogues, and  did  not  agree  with  Christ's  eommand, 
*  Thou,  when  thou  prayest,  enter  not  into  the  church 
with  the  doors  open,  but  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  thy 
doors.'  When  he  was  pressed  with  that  argument,  he 
replied,  with  some  vehemence,  *  I  believe  you  Protest- 
ants say  your  prayers  nowhere ;  for  (said  he)  I  have 
travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  coaeh  in  company  with 
Protestants,  have  often  laid  in  inns  in  the  same  room 
with  them,  and  have  carefully  watched  them,  and  could 
never  perceive  that  any  of  them  said  their  prayers,, 
night  or  morning,  but  one,  and  he  was  a  Presbyterian.' 
Superstitious  and  self-righteous  as  the  Papists  are,, 
they^re  very  attentive  to  the  form  at  least;  while  it 
is  too  true  that  many  Protestants,  so  called,  never  pray 
at  all.     Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri. 


PROVIDENCE  5  PROVIDENCES. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  he  who  duly  observed  Di- 
vine providences  shall  never  want  providences  to  ob- 
serve ;  and  certainly  it  becomes  us,  as  rational  erea^ 
tures  and  true  Christians,  to  contemplate  the  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  unbounded  goodness  of  God  in  the 
various  events  which  transpire.    It  is  true  there  are 
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many  difficult  texts  in  the  book  of  Providence  which 
we  cannot  easily  elucidate ;  bat  even  what  we  at 
pre$tnt  see,  hear,  and  know,  should  lead  as  to  admire 
Him  who  ordereth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will;  and  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  day  arrive 
^en  the  various  leaves  of  this  copious  volume  shall 
be  unfolded  to  our  view,  and  when  we  shall  be  con* 
strained  to  say, '  He  hath  done  all  things  well.' 

Richard  Boyle  (generally  called  the  Great  Earl  of 
Cork,)  it  is  said,  outlived  most  of  those  who  had  known 
the  meanness  of  his  beginning ;  but  he  delighted  to  re- 
member it  himself,  aud  even  took  pains  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  it  to  posterity  in  the  motto  which  he 
riways  used,  and  which  he  caused  to  be  placed  on  his 
tomb,  viz.  '  God*8  Protndence  is  my  inheritance,'^  A 
truly  noble  motto. 

The  history  of  G-od's  providence,  as  connected  with 
the  government  of  his  c^hurch,  affords  matter  both  for 
admiration  and  thankfulnefis.  'Who  would  have 
thought,'  says  Saurin,  *that  King  Hienry  VIH.,  a  cruel 
and  superstitious  king,  the  greatest  enemy  the  Refor- 
mation ever  had  5  he  who  by  the  fury  of  his  arms,  and 
by  the  productions  of  his  pen,  opposed  this  great  work, 
refuting  those  whom  he  could  not  persecute^  and  per- 
secuting those  whom  he  could  not  refute ;  who  would 
have  thought  that  this  monarch  should  first  serve  the 
work  he  intended. to  subvert,  clear  the  way  for  Re- 
formation, and,  by  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  execute  the  plan  of  Providence,  while  he 
seemed  to  do  nothing  but  satiate  his  voluptuousness 
and  ambition  1 

'  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  ambitious  Cle- 
ment*, to  maintain  some  chimerical  rights,  which  the 
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pride  oi  the  clergy  lia4  forged,  and  wbich  tbe  e^iward^ 
ice  of  the  people  atid  ihe  efieminaey  of  their  princes 
had  granted ;  who  would  have  helieved  that  this  amhi* 
tious  pope,  by  hurling  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican 
against  this  king,  would  have  lost  «ll  England,  and  thai 
would  have  given  the  first  tftab  to  a  tyranny  which  he 
intended  to  confirm  1       * 

*  Who  would  have  imagined  that  Zuinglius  would 
have  had  such  amazing  success  among  the  people  in 
the  world  the  most  inviolably  attached  to  the  custdmtf 
of  their  predecessors ;  a  people  scrupulously  retaining 
even  the  drees  of  their  fmcestors ;  a  people,  above  all, 
no  inimical  to  innovation^  in  religion,  that  they  will 
hardly  bear  a  new  explication  of  a  passage  of  scripture^ 
a  new  argument,  or  a  modem  critical  remark;  who 
would  have  supposed  that  they  could  have  been  persua- 
ded to  embrace  a  religion  diametrically  opposite  to 
lliat  which  they  had  imbibed  with  their  mother's  milk  % 

^  Who  would  have  believed  that  Luther  could  have 
surmounted  the  obstacles  that  opposed  the  success  of 
his  preaching  in  Germany ;  and  that  the  proud  Empe- 
ror Charles  Y.,  who  reckoned  among  his  captives  pon- 
tififs  and  kings,  could  not  subdue  one  miserable  monk  % 

^  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  barbarous  tribu- 
nal of  the  inquisition,  n^hich  had  enslaved  so  many  na- 
tions to  superstition,  should  have  been  one  of  the  j^rih- 
cipal  causes  of  the  reformation  in  the  United  IVo- 
vinees  1* 

Queen  Mary  having  dealt  severely  with  the  Protest 
tants  in  England,  about  the  latter  end  of  her  reign^ 
signed  a  commission  to  take  the  same  course  with  them 
in  Ireland ;  and,  to  execute  the  same  with  greater  forcOf 
she    nominated  Dr.  Cole  ^ne  of  the  commissioners* 
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This  45etor  coming -with  the  commiBBion  to  CheBter, 
ea  his  journey,  the  aMtyoT  of  that  city,  hearing  that  hei 
her  majeflty  was  sending  a  messenger  into  Ireland,  and 
he  heing  a  churchman,  waited  on  the  doctor,  who,  in 
disooiutse  with  the  mayor,  took  out  of  a  cloak-bag  a 
leather  hox,  sa3riag  unto  him,  'Here  is  a  commission 
that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland,'  cadling  the  Pro- 
testants by  that  title.  The  good  woman  of  the  house, 
being  well  affected  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  also 
having  a  brother j  named  John  Edmonds,  of  the  samd, 
then  a  ckizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at  the  doc- 
tor's words :  but  watching  her  convenient  time,  while 
the  mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  doctor  complimented 
him  down  the  stairs,  she  opened  the  box,  took  the  com- 
mission out,  and  placed  in  lieu  thereof  a  sheet  of 
paper  with  a  paok  of  cards  wrapt  up  therein,  the  knave 
of  clubs  being  faced  uppermost.  The  doctor  coming 
to  his  chamber,  and  suspecting  nothing  of  what  had 
been  done,  put  up  the  box  as  formerly.  The  next  day, 
going  to  the  water  side,  wind  and  weather  serving  him, 
he  sailed  towards  Ireland,  an4  landed,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1558,  at  Dublin. .  When  he  arrived  at  the 
castle,  the  Lord  Fitzwalter,  being  lord  deputy,  sent  for 
him  to. come  before  him  and  the  privy  council.  He 
came  accordingly,  and  after  he  had  made  a  speech,  re- 
lating upon  what  account  he  had  come  over,  he  pre- 
sented the  box  to  the  lord  deputy,  who  causing  it  to 
be  opened  that  the  secretary  might  read  the  commis- 
sion, there  was  nothing  save  a  pack  of  cards,  with  the 
knave  of  clubs  uppermost ;  which  not  only  startled  the 
lord  deputy  and  council,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured 
them  he  had  a  commission,  but  knew  not  how  it  was 
gone.  Then  the  lord  deputy  made  answer,  *  Let  us 
have  another  commission,  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards 
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in  the  meanwhile.'  The  doctor  benig  tronUed  in 
mind,  went  away,  and  retamed  in  England^  and>  com« 
ing  into  the  court,  obtained  another  commiesion :  but 
staying  for  the  wind  on  the  water  |ide,  news  came  to 
him  that  the  queen  was  dead, .  and  thus  God  preserved 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  so 
delighted  with  this  story,  which  was  related  to  her  by 
Lord  Fitzwalter,  on  his  return  to  England,  that  she  sent 
for  Elizabeth^  Edmonds,  whose  husband's  name  was 
Mathershad,  and  gave  her  a  pension  of  40/.  during  her 
life.  . 

There  are  some  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Heywood,  who  was  a  persecuted  minister  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  which  afford  us  pleasing  ideas  of 
the  providential  care  of  God  towards  his  people.  The 
following  anecdote,^  says  his  biographer,  is  authentic. 
It  is  said  that  his  little  stock  of  money  was  quite  ex* 
hausted,  the  family  provisions  were  entirely  consumed, 
and  Martha,  a  maid  servant  who  had  lived  in  his  family 
for  several  years,  and  who  often  assisted  them,  could 
now  lend  no  more  assistance  from  the  little  savings  of 
former  days.  Mr.  Heywood  still  trusted  that  God 
would  provide,  when  he  had  nothing  but  the  Divine 
promise  to  live  upon.    He  said, 

*  Whea  cnue  and  barrel  both  ue  dry^ 
We  stUl  wUl  trust  in  God  most  hi£h." 

When  the  children  began  to  be  impatient  for  want  of 
food,  Mr.  Heywood  called  his  servant,  and  said  to  her, 
*  Martha,  take  a  basket,  and  go  to  Halifax ;  call  upon 

Mr.  N ,  the  shopkeeper,  in  Northgate,  and  tell  him, 

I  desire  him  to  lend  me  five  shillings :  if  he  will  be 
kiAd  enough  to  do  it,;buy  us  some  cheese,  some  bread, 
and  such  other  little  things  as  you  know  we  must  want : 
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lie  ad  expedhiouft  as  you  ctm  in  returniBg,  for  tke  poor 
ddkben  begin  to  1>e  fretful  fbr  want  of  something  to 
eat.  Pnt  on  yonr  hat  and  cloak,  and  the  Lord  give  yon 
good  speed :  in  the^  mean  time  we  will  ofier  up  our  re- 
quests to  Htm  who  feedeth  tile  young  ravens  when  they 
ery,  and  who- knows  what  we  have  need  of  before  we 
ask  him.'  Martha  observed  her  master's  directions ; 
hut  when  c^e  came  near  tile  house  where  she  was  or- 
dered to  beg  for  the  loan  of  five  shillings,  through 
timidjty  and  bashfulnesfis  her  heart  failed  her.  She 
passed  by  the  door  again,  and  again,  without  having 
courage  to  go  in  and  tell  her  errand.      At  length  Mr. 

N ,  standing  at  his  shop  door,  and  seeing  Martha 

in  the  street,  called  her  to  him,  and  said,  *  Are  you  not 
Mt.  Hey^rood^B  servant  V  When  she  had  with  an 
anxious  heart  answered  in  the  affirmative  he  added,  'I 
am  glad  I  have  this  opportunity  of  seeing  you :  some 

friends  at  M have  remitted  to  me  five  guineas  for 

yotdr  master,  a!nd  I  was  just  thinking  how  I  could  con- 
trive to  send  it.*^^  Martha  burst  into  tears,  and  for  8om)e 
time  could  ndt^vtter  a  syllable.  The  i^ecessities  of  the 
fiunily,  tbeir  ti^ustin  Providence,  the  seasonableness  of 
ihe  supply,  aM  a  variety  of  other  ideas  breaking  in 
Qpon  her^  mind  at  once,  quite  overpowered  her.     At 

length  she  told  Mr.  N upon  what  errand  she  came, 

but  that  she  had  not  courage  to  ask  him  to  lend  her 
poor  master  money.  The  tradesman  could  not  but  be 
Hffected  with' the  story,  and  told  Martha  to  come  to  him 
when  the  l&e  necessity  should  press  upon  them  at  any 
future  time*  She  made  haste  to  procure  the  necessary 
provisions,  and,  with  a  heart  lightened  of  its  burden, 
ran  home  to^tell  the  success  of  her  journey. 

The  spirit  of  persecution  raged  so  warmly  against 
him- that  this  worthy  man. was  under  the  necessity  of 
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taking  leave  of  his  dear  family,  and  going  he  knew 
not  whither.  But  the  question  was,  how  should  he  he 
equipped  for  his  journey  1  He  had  a  horse,  hut  the  lit- 
tle money  that  remained  must  he  left  for  the  support  of 
the  family,  for  whom  Mr.  Heywood  was  much  more 
concerned  than  for  himsetf.  One  winter's  morning 
when  it  was  yet' dark,  the  horse  was  saddled;  and  this 
good  man,  after  bidding  adieu  to  his  affectionate  wife, 
and  saluting  his  children  iii  their  beds,  set  oat,  like 
Abraham,  When  he  left  his  father's  house,  not  knowing 
whither  he  weilt.  He  moved  silently  along  in  by-ways 
for  some  time,  for  fear  of  being  seen,  till  he  had  got 
out  of  the  neighborhood.  Having  not  one  farthing  in 
his  pocket  to  bear  his  travelling  expenses,  he  commit^' 
ted  himself  to  the  protection  of  Providence.  He  de^ 
termined  at  length  to  leave  his  horse  at  full  liberty  to 
go  what  way  it  would,  and  thus  travelled  on  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  day,  till  both  man  and  beast  stood 
in  great  need  of  refreshment.  Towards  evening  the 
horse  bent  its  course  to  a  farm  house,  a  little  out  of 
the  road.  Mr.  Heywood  called  at  the  door,  and  a  clean 
decent  woman  came  out  to  inquire  what  he  wimted.  '  1 
have  reason,'  said  he,  '  to  make  an  apology  for  giving 
you  this  trouble,  being  an  entire  stranger  in  these  parts. 
My  horse  stands  in  need  as  well  as  myself  of  shelter  i 
and  refreshment  for  the  night :  if  you  could  any  way 
make  it  convenient  to  furnish  him  with  a  little  hay,  and 
a  stand  under  cover,  and  myself  with  a  seat  by  your 
iire  side,  I  ask  no  more.'  The  good  woman,  a  little 
surprised  at  his  request,  told  him  she  would  consult 
her  husband.  After  d  few  minutes,  th^y  both  came  to 
the  door,  and  Mr.  Heywood  repeated  his  soIicitsLtioo  ;> 
but  told  them  that  he  had  no  money  to  satisfy  thei|i».f^M' 
any  trouble  they  might  have  on  \i\s  acco\KixX\  -^^\\ft 
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hoped  Grod  would  reward  them.  They  immediately 
desired  him  to  alight }  the  master  led  the  horse  into 
the  stable,  and  the  mistress  took  the  strangev  into  the 
house,  invited  him  to  sit  down,  stirred  up  the  fire,,  and 
began  to  prepare  him  something  to  eat.  Mr.  Hey  wood 
told  her, '  that  he  was  concerned  to  see  her  give  her^ 
self  so  much  trouble  ;  that,  being  unable  to  make  her 
any  recompensQ,  he  did  not  request  either  a  supper  or 
a  bed,  but  only  that  he  might  sit  by  the  fire  side  till 
morning.'  The  mistress  assured  him,  '  that  for  an  act 
of  hospitality  she  did  not  expect  any  reward,  and  that, 
though  the  -accommodations  her  house  would  afibrd 
were  but  indifferent,  he  should  be  welcome  to  them,  and 
therefore  she  hoped  he  would  make  himself  easy.  Af- 
ter supper,  they  all  sat  down  before  the  fire,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  desired  to  know  of  the  stranger, 
what  countryman  he  was. — *  I  was  born,'  said  he,  *  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  I  have  a  wife  and  family  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Halifax.'  *  That  is  a  town,'  said  the  farmer, 
*  where  I  have  been  :  and  some  years  ago  I  had  a  little 
acquaintance   with  several   persons  there.     Pray,  d^ 

you  know  Mr.  S ,  and  Mr.  D 1  and  is  old  Mr. 

F.  yet  alive  V  The  stranger  gave  suitable  answers  to 
these  and  many  other  inquiries.  At  length  the  kind 
hostess  asked  him,  '  if  he  knew  anything  of  one  Mr. 
Oliver  Heywood,  who  was  formerly  a  minister  at  some 
chapel  not  far  from  Halifax,  but  was  now,  for  some  ac- 
count or  other,  forbidden  to  preach  V  The  stranger  re- 
plied, '  There  is  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  talk  about 
that  man ;  some  speak  well,  others  say  everything  that 
is  bad  of  him  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  can  say  little  in  his 
fhvor.'  '  I  believe,'  said  the  farmer,  '  he  is  of  that  sect 
which  is  every  where  spoken  against ;   but,  pray  do 
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jou  personally  know  hhn  1  and  what  is  it  that  inclines 
you  to  form  such  an  indifierent  opinion  of  his  charac- 
ter 1'  '  I  do  know  something  of  him,'  said  the  stranger; 
^but  as  I  do  not  choose  to  propagate  an  ill  report  of 
any  one,  if  you  please  we  will  talk  on  some  other  sub- 
ject.' After  keeping  the  farmer  and  his  wife  in  sus- 
pense for  some  time,  who  were  a  litt}e  uneasy  at  v/hiat 
he  had  said,  he  told  them,/  That  he  was  the  poor  out- 
cast of  whom  they  had  made  so  many  kind  inquiries/ 
All  was  then  surprise,  and  joy^  and  thankfulness,  that  a 
merciful  Providence  had  brought  him  imder  their  roof. 
The  master  of  the  house  said, '  Mr.  Heywood,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  here,  having  long  had  a  sincere  regard 
for  you,  from  the  favorable  reports  I  have  always  heard, 
of  you.  The  night  is  not  far  spent.  I  have  a  few 
neighbors  who  love  the  gospel ;  if  you  will  give  us  a 
word  of  exhortation,  I  will  run  and  acquaint  them.  This 
is  an  obscure  place,  and  as  your  coming  here  is  not 
known,  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  interruption.'  Mr. 
Heywood  consented ;  a  smi^  congregation  was  gather- 
ed ;  and  he  preached  to  them  with  that  fervor,  affec- 
tion and  enlargement,  which  attending  circumstances 
served  to  inspire.  On  this  joyful  occasion,  a  small  col- 
lection was  voluntarily  made  to  help  the  poor  traveller 
on  his  way. 

There  is  hardly  any  article  under  which  a  greater 
fund  of  matter  might  be  brought  forward  than  under 
this  of  Providence.  Indeed,  the  life  of  almost  every 
individual  presents  us  with  some  singular  events  rela- 
tive to  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  Most  men, 
who  have  any  sense  of  the  Divine  favor  at  all,  have 
seen  something  or  other  remarkable  in  the  course  of 
their  lives,  which  must  lead  them  to  adore  the  wise  de- 
signs and  kind  interpositions  of  Him  vAvo  ^onwb&  ^^afe 
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universe  at  large,  and  ea^^h  inhabitant  thereof  in  {ar- 
ticular.   But  the  above  must  suffice. 


PROVIDENCE  ACKNOWLEDGED. 

*Thb  bare  light  of  nature,'  saith  Dr.  Barrow,  *  hath  dis* 
eemed,  that  were  it  not  for  such  matters  as  these  to 
spend  m  man's  care  and  pains  upon,  this  world  would 
be  a  lamentable  place  to  live  in.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, an  emperor,  great  and  mighty  as  ever  wielded 
sceptre  upon  earth,  whose  excellent  virtue  coupled  with 
wisdom,  (inferior,  perhaps^  to  none  that  any  naan  ever, 
without  special  inspiration,  had  been  endowed  with^) 
and  which  qualified  Him  with  great  advantage  to  ex- 
amine and  to  judgQ  aright  of  things  here  f  who,  not- 
withstanding all  the  conveniences  which  his  royal  estate 
and  well  settled  prosperity  might  afford^  and  of  which 
he  had  had  the  fullest  experience^  nevertheless  thus 
expressed  himself :  '  What  doth  it  concern  me  to  live 
in  a  world  without  a  God,  or  void  of  providence  V  To 
govern  the  greatest  empire  that  ever  was,  in  the  deep- 
est calm  i  to  enjoy  the  largest  affluence  of  wealth  or 
splendor,  of  respect  or  of  pleasure  3  to  be  loved,  to  be 
dreaded,  to  be  served,  to  be  adored  by  so  many  nations ; 
to  have  the  whole  civil  world  obsequious  to  his  will 
and  nod ;  all  these  things  seemed  ^ain  and  idle,  not 
worthy  of  a  man's  regard,  reflection,  or  choice,  if 
there  were  no  God  to  worship,  no  providence  to  ob- 
serve, no  piety  to  be  exercised.  So  little  worth  a  wise 
man's  regard,  common  sense  hath  adjudged  it  to  live 
without  religion.  Learn  hence  how  extreme  is  the 
folly  of  atheism. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 


Nothing  begets  confidence  sooner  than  punctuality. 
In  business  or  religion  it  is  the  true  path  to  honor 
and  respect,  while  it  procures  a  felicity  to  the  mind 
unknown  to  those  who  make  promises  only  to  break 
them,  or  suflTer  themselves  to  be  so  entangled  in  their 
concerns,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  their  own  m^is- 
ters.  Whoever  wishes  to  advance  his  own  interest, 
and  to  secure  the  approbation  of  others,  must  be  punc* 
tual. 

'  Punctuality,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  is  a  quality 
which  the  interest  of  mankind  requires  to  be  diffused 
through  all  the  ranks  of  life,  but  which  many  seem  to 
consider  as  a  vulgar  and  ignoble  virtue,  below  the  am- 
bition of  greatness,  or  attention  of  wit ;  scarcely  re- 
quisite amongst  men  of  gaiety  and  spirit,  and  sold  at 
its  highest  rate  when  it  is  sacrificed  to  a  frolic  or  a 
jest.' 


READING. 

Amidst  the  profusion  of  advantages  we  dnjoy  in  the 
present  state,  that  of  the  art  of  printing  must  not  be 
considered  as  the  least.  Before  this  happy  invention, 
it  need  not  be  said  what  difficulties  were  in  the  way  to 
mental  acquirements.  This  art  is  replete  with  a  vari- 
ety of  pleasant  and  lasting  effects,  and  though  like  aH 
other  favours,  abused  by  the  vicious  and  profane,  it 
will  be  considered  by  the  pious  and  wise  as  a  cause 
for  great  gratitude. 

As  to  reading,  the  sacred  oracles  should  occupy  our 
attention,  and  be  the  subject  of  our  studv  in.  ^teC« 
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ence  to  any  other  book  whatever.  Ita  sublime  descrip- 
tions, historic  relations,  pure  doctrines,  and  interesting 
sentiments,  should  not  only  be  read  but  remembered 

by  nil. 

In   the  reading   of  other  books,   the  same  object 

should  be  kept  in  view  as  in  reading  this;  I  mean  the 
improvement  of  our  minds  and  the  rectitude  of  our 
conduct.  Some,  indeed,  read  only  for  amusement, 
and  not  for  pro6t,  and  on  this  account  it  is  that  they 
prefer  a  novel  to  a  book  that  is  calculated  for  real  in- 
struction, not  remembering  that  these  works  of  imag- 
ination, while  they  tend  to  raise  pleasing  seni»tioiis, 
too  often  infuse  the  subtle  poison  of  loose  principles 
and  baneful  immorality. 

There  are  others  who  seem  to  have  no  taste  for 
reading  of  any  kind.  Such  we  cannot  expect  to  have 
enlarged  minds  or  extensive  knowledge ;  nor  can  they, 
I  think,  be  the  most  happy  part  of  the  human  race. 

Petrarch  was  always  low-spirited  when  he  did  not 
read  or  write.  That  he  might  not  lose  time  when  he 
travelled,  he  wrote  in  all  the  inns  where  he  stopped. 
One  of  his  friends,  the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  fearing 
that  he  would  by  this  ardour  injure  his  health,  begged 
him  one  day  to  give  him  the  key  of  his  library.  Pe- 
trarch consented,  not  knowing  what  he  was  going  to 
do  with  it.  The  Bishop  locked  up  his  books,  and  for- 
bade him  to  read  or  ^vrite  for  ten  days.  Petrarch 
obeyed,  though  with  the  greatest  reluctance  :  but  the 
first  day  appeared  longer  to  him  than  a  year ;  the  sec- 
ond, he  had  a  head-ache  from  morning  to  night,  and 
the  third  he  found  himself  early  in  the  morning  very 
feverish.  The  good  bishop,  touched  with  his  condi- 
tion, restored  him  the  key,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
heaith  and  spirits. 
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Alcibiades,  meeting  with  a  schoolmaster  who  had 
none  of  Homer's  works,  could  not  forbear  giving  him 
a  box  on  the  ear,  and  treating  him  as  an  ignorant  fel- 
low, and  one  who  could  not  make  any  other  than  igno- 
rant scholars:  'Must  we  not  say  the  savie,'  says 
Rollin,  *  of  a  professor  who  has  no  books  V 

Valisius  borrowed  books  of  every  body,  and  used  to 
say, '  He  learned  more  from  borrowed  books  than  from 
his  own ;  because,  not  having  the  same  opportunity  of 
reviewing  them,  he  read  them  with  more  care.' 

Archbishop  Usher,  suspecting  that  the  Fathers  had 
been  misquoted  by  Stapleton,  a  Papist,  took  up  a  firm 
resolution,  '  That,  in  due  time  (if  God  gave  him  life) 
he  would  read  all  the  Fathers,  and  trust  none  but  his 
own  eyes  in  searching  out  their  sense;'  which  great 
work  he  began  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  finished  at 
thirty-eight ;  strictly  confining  himself  to  read  such  a 
portion  every  day,  from  which  he  suffered  no  oceasion 
to  divert  him. 

William  King,  the  poet,  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  elected  to  Christ  Church,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  intenseness  and 
activity,  that,  before  he  wafr  eight  years'  standing,  he 
had  read  over  and  made  remarks  upon  twenty-two 
thousand  odd  hundred  books  and  manuscripts. 

Pope  says,  '  That  from  fourteen  to  twenty  he  read 
only  for  amusement:  from  twenty  to  twenty-sevep  for 
improvement  and  instruction :  that  in  the  first  part 
of  this  time,  he  desired  only  to  know:  and,  in  the 
second,  he  endeavored  to  judge.' 

Bishop  Butler's  abstruse  work  on  the  analogy  of  re- 
ligion to  human  nature,  was  a  favorite  book  with  Queen 
Caroline.  She  told  Mr.  Sale,  the  orientalist,  that  she 
read  it  every  day  at  breakfast;  so  light  did  her  meta? 
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physieal  mind  make  of  jthat  book,  which  Dr.  HoadJy, 
Bi«hop  of  Winchester,  said  he  could  never  look  into 
without  making  his  head  ache. 

Those  who  have  ooUected  books,  and  whose  good 
nature  has  prompted  them  to  accommodate  their  friends 
with  them,  will  feel  the  sting  of  an  answer  which  a 
man  of  wit  made  to  one  who  lamented  the  difficulty 
which  he  found  in  persuading  his  friends  to  return  the 
volumes  which  he  had  lenbthem  :  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  your 
acquaintance  find,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  retain  the  books  themselves  than  what  is  contained 
in  them.' — I  would  just  observe  here,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  mean  and  unkind  than  to  borrow  books  of  per- 
sons, and  to  lose  them,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case. 
If  my  friend  gratifies  my  request  in  lending ;  if,  by  so 
doing,  he  saves  me  the  expense  of  purchasings  or  if, 
also,  by  the  loan  I  gain  considerable  information  or  in* 
telleetual  profit,  it  is  base  and  ungpratefal  either  to  suf- 
fer the  book  to  be  injured,  or  not  to  return  it.  I  give 
this  as  a  hint  to  some  who  are  more  in  the  habit  of 
borrowing  thsn  returning  books. 

*  He  who  would  read  with  pleasure,'  says  Dr.  Knox, 
*  will  attend  to  the  times  of  the  day,  and  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  morning  has  been  universally  approved  as 
the  best  time  for  study ;  the  afternoon  may  be  most  ad« 
vantageously  spent  in  improving  conversation.  Those 
faculties  which,  before  dinner,  are  capable  of  engaging 
in  the  acutest  and  sublimest  disquisitions,  are  found,  by 
general  experience,  to  be  comparatively  dull  and  stu- 
pid after  it.'  '  I  know  not  how  it  is,'  said  a  celebrated 
writer;  *but  all  my  philosophy,  in  which  I  was  so 
warmly  engaged  in  the  morning,  appears  like  nonsense 
as  soon  as  I  have  dined.'  Very  hot  weather  is  particu- 
larly unfavorable  to   reading.    The  months  of  July, 
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August,  and  September,  are  by  no  means  the  seasons 
in  which  the  fruits  of  the  mind  arrive  at  maturity. 

'  There  are  three  capital  mistakes,'  says  one,  '  in  re- 
gard to  books.  Some  through  their  own  indolence, 
and  others  from  a  sincere  belief  of  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man science,  read  no  book  but  the  Bible.  But  these 
good  men  do  not  consider  that,  for  the  same  reasons, 
they  ought  not  to  preach  sermons ;  for  sermons  are  libri^ 
ore  J  vivaque  voce^  pronunciati:  the  holy  scriptures  are 
illtistrated  by  other  writings.  Others  collect  great 
quantities  of  books  for  sAow^  and  not  for  service.  This 
is  a  vast  parade,  even  unworthy  of  reproof.  Others 
purchase  large  libraries,  with  a  aincere  design  of  read- 
ing all  the  books.  But  a  very  large  library  is  learned 
luxury^  not  elegance :  much  less  utility.^  Much  rear 
ding  is  no  proof  of  much  learning;  fast  readers  are 
often  desultory  ones.  Hence  the  reason  some  know  so 
little  is  because  they  read  so  much.  The  kelluo  libro' 
rum  and  the  true  scholar  are  two  very  different  charac- 
ters. Yet  we  are  told  of  the  famous  Perkins,  that  he 
had  had  the  knack  of  quickly  running  through  a  folio,  and 
entering  entirely  into  the  author's  subject,  while  he  ap- 
peared to  be  only  skimming  the  surface ;  but  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
quickness  and  penetration. 


REASON. 

r 

While  human  reason  is  not  to  be  despised,  we  must 
ever  remember,  it  is  .not  to  be  idolized.  Man,  in  his 
present  state,  is  a  disordered  being ;  his  understanding 
is  clouded,  and  his  reasoning  powers  are  injured  by  the 
fail.  To  suppose  we  can  know  every  thing,  and  espe- 
cially divine  things,  by  the  mere  effort  of  reason  is  ah- 
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surd.  Revelation,  as  it  was  necessary,  so  it  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  mankind  ;  those  therefore  who  take  tliis 
as  their  rule,  ar«  certain  to  obtain  true  knowledge :  but 
those  who  refuse  it,  must  still  wander  on  in  error.  As 
divine  revelation  is  given,  so  is  divine  influence  pro- 
mised. As  all  systems,  both  in  creation  and  Pro- 
vidence, are  maintained,  and  carried  on  by  a  constant 
supernatural  energy :  so  the  mind  lies  d^d,  dark  and 
insensible,  until  it  becomes  the  subject  of  divine  ope* 
ration. 

Several  learned  men  tried  to  persuade  a  great  scholar 
to  believe  in  Christianity,  but  it  seems  all  their  labor 
was  in  vain.  A  plain,  honest  person,  however,  managed 
the  argument  in  a  different  manner  ;  by  referring  not 
so  much  to  logical  reasoning  as  to  the  work  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit ;  so  that  at  last  the  scholar  exclaimed, 
^  When  I  heard  no  more  than  human  reason,  I  opposed 
with  human  reason  ;  but  when  I  heard  the  Spirit,  I  was 
obliged  to  surrender.'  Thus  it  is  that  trusting  to  their 
own  wisdom  the  wisest  are  lost ;  while  those  who  are 
taught  of  the  Spirit,  know  the  way  of  God  in  truth. 

Plato,  seeing  a  child  doing  mischief  in  the  streets, 
went  immediately  and  corrected  its  father  for  it.  That 
father  who  does  not  correct  his  child,  when  he  does 
amiss,  is  himself  justly  corrected  for  his  faults,  and  it 
is  the  pattern  of  God's  judicial  proceedings ;  for  as  he 
visits  the  iniquities  of  the  fa.thers  upon  the  children 
who  imitate  them  ;  so  he  visits  the  iniquities  of  the 
children  upon  the  fathers,  who  countenance  and  manage 
them, 

'  It  is  observable,'  says  Dr.  Bates,  '  that  those  who 
most  excelled  in  natural  wisdom  were  the  greatest 
despisers  of  evangelical  truth.  The  proud  wits  of  the 
world  chose  rather  to  be  xaa.^te\a  oC  their  own^  than 
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ficholars  to  other.  They  made  reason  their  supreme 
Tule,  and  philosophy  their  highest  principle,  and  would 
not  believe  -what  they  could  not  comprehend.  They 
represented  Christians  under  scornful  titles  as  captives 
of  a  blind  belief,  and  derided  their  faith  as  the  effect 
of  folly;  and  rejected  revelation,  the  only  means  to 
convey  the  knowledge  of  divine  mysteries  to  them. 
They  presumed  by  the  light  and  streiigth  of  their  own 
reason  and  virtue  to  acquire  felicity,  and  slighted  the 
doctrine  that  came  from  heaven,  to  discover  a  clear 
way  thither,  and  divine  grace  that  was  necessary  to 
lead  and  assist  them. 


RELIGION. 

There  is,  says  Bishop  Taylor,  an  universal  crust  of 
hypocrisy,  that  covers  the  face  of  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind;  but  true  religion  is  open  in  its  articles, 
honest  in  its  prosecutions,  just  in  its  conduct,  inno- 
cent when 'it  is  accused,  ignorant  of  falsehood,  sure  in 
its  truth,  simple  in  its  sayings,  and  (as  Julius  Capitoli- 
nus  said  of  the  Emperor  Versus)  it  is  morum  simpli- 
dum,  et  qua  adumbrare  nihil  possit.  It  covers  indeed 
a  multitude  of  sins,  by  curing  them,  and  obtai^ng  par- 
don for  them:  but  it  can  dissemble  nothing  of  itself: 
it  cannot  tell  or  do  a  lie ;  but  it  can  become  a  sacri- 
fice; a  good  man  can  quit  his  life,  but  never  his  integ- 
rity. 

*  Religion  a  source  of  Consolation* ^Dr.  Grosvenor's 

first  wife  was  a  most  devout  and  amiable  woman  ;  the 
Sunday  after  her  death,  the  doctor  expressed  himself 
from  the  pulpit  in  the  following  manner  : — *  I  have  had 
an  irreparable  loss,  and  no  man  can  fe^\  «t  \o^^  ^^  ^^vs* 
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Goosequence  more  sensibly  than  myself;  but  the  cross 
of  a  dying  Jesus  is  my  support.  I  fly  from  one  death, 
for  refuge  to  another.'^  How  much  superior  was  the 
refuge  and  happiness  of  the  Christian  divine  to  those 
of  the  heathen  philosopher,  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
says  that  in  similar  distress,  study  was  his  only  relief! 
Itaque  et  infirmiiatehtxoris  et  mearum  periculOj  quoruih 
dam  vero  etiam  morte^  tftrbaius^  ad  unicum  doloris  leva- 
menium  siudia  confugio.    Lib.  viii.  £p#  19. 

Religion  valued, — j£Uan  reports  of  oiie  Nicostratus, 
that  being  a  skilful  artificer,  and  finding  a  curious  piece 
of  art,  he  was  so  much  taken  with  it  that  a  spectator, 
beholding  him  very  intent  in  viewing  the  workmanship, 
asked  him  what  pleasure  he  could  take  in  gazing  so 
long  upon  such  an  object  1  He  answered,  '  Hadst  thou 
my  eyes,  thou  wouldst  be  as  much  ravished  as  I  am.' 
So  may  we  say  of  carnal  persons :  had  they  the  hearts 
and  dispositions  of  believers,  they  would  be  as  much 
delighted  with  all  means  of  communion  with  God,  as 
they  are,  and  account  that  their  privilege  which  now 
they  esteem  their  vexation. 

Religion  not  a  mere  external  Ceremony. — *  Labor,' 
says  Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  *  Morning  Exercises,'  ^to 
know  and  understand  well,  and  often  remember  where- 
in consists  the  life  of  true  and  real  religion.  There 
are  so  many  things  in  the  world  that  pretend  to  be 
religion,  yet  less  deserve  that  name  than  the  picture 
of  a  man  deserves  the  name  of  a  man,  that  it  is  an 
easy  mistake  to  nourish  an  enemy  to  religion,  instead 
of  religion,  unless  we  be  serious  and  cautious,  and 
more  apt  to  regard  the  characters  which  the  Scriptures 
;ive  of  real  religioif,  than  hasty  to  take  up  the  forms 
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und  fancies  of  men  instead  of  religion.  I  have  read 
of  a  young  French  lady,  who  observing  the  glorious 
pomp  and  splendor  of  a  popish  procession,  cried  out, 
*  How  fine  a  religion  is  ours  in  comparison  of  the  Hu- 
guenots !'  A  speech  suiting  her  age  and  quality  ;  but 
indeed  if  religion  did  consist  in  such  things,  the  ques- 
tion I  have  in  hand  would  fall  to  the  ground,  for  there 
could  then  be  no  exercise  of  religion  among  those 
\irfio  would  not  admit  of  such  pompous  solemnities.' 

* 

Effect  of  Religion. — At ,  in  Yorkshire,  after  a 

handsome  collection,  on  the  preceding  evening,  had 
been  made  for  the  Missionary  Society,  a  poor  man, 
whose  wages  are  about  twenty-eight  shillings  per 
week,  brought  the  next  morning,  at  breakfast  time,  a 
donation  of  twenty  guineas.  The  friends  hesitated  to 
receive  it ;  doubting  whether  it  was  consistent  with 
duty  to  his  family  and  the  world  to  contribute  such  a 
sum  5  when  he  answered  to  the  following  effect : — '  Be- 
fore I  knew  the  grace  of  our  Lord,  I  was  a  poor  drunk- 
ard. I  never  could  save  a  shilling.  My  family  were 
in  beggary  and  rags ;  but  since  it  has  pleased  God  to 
renew  me  by  his  grace,  we  have  been  industrious  and 
frugal :  we  have  not  spent  many  idle  shillings :  and  we 
have  been  enabled  to  put  something  into  the  bank ;  and 
this  I  freely  offer  to  the  blessed  cause  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour.'  This  was  the  second  donation  of  this  same 
poor  man,  to  the  same  amount ! 

Advantages  of  Religion, — ^Freedom  and  felicity  are 
inseparable :  servitude  is  the  fatal  concomitant  of  vice. 
When  a  philosopher  was  asked  what  advantage  he  ob- 
tained by  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  replied,  this 
among  others,  that  if  all  the  laws  were  cancelled,  a 

philosopher  would  live  as  uniformly ^  a.cc>oid!YOL%  x^x^^ 
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rales  of  decency  and  hoii«^ty  Us  brfore.  Of  the  Teal 
Christian,  it  may  he  truly  said,  that  were  he  destitute 
of  the  restraint  of  penal  larws,  he  would,  both  ffota 
choice  and  judgment,  be  holy  in  all  nianner  of  conver- 
sation and  godliness.  .^ 

The  Truth  of  Religion  proved  by  its  Effects. — The 
Romans  had  a  law,  that  every  one  should,  wherever  he 
went,  wear  a  badge  of  his  trade  in  his  hat,  or  outward 
vestment,  that  he  might  be  known.  Thus  the  Chris- 
tian is  never  to  lay  aside  the  badge  of  his  holy  profes- 
sion ;  but  to  let  his  light  shine  and  adorn  the  doctrines 
of  God  his  Saviour  in  all  things. 


REPENTANCE. 

Repentance  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  Christian 
character.  Hence  Tertullian  said, '  I  am  born  for  noth- 
ing but  repentance.'  Yet  he  is  certainly  the  happiest 
man  whose  life  has  not  been  stained  with  enormous 
crimes.  To  make  work  for  repentance,  to  use  a  com- 
mon expression,  is  not  to  be  commended,  however  safe 
we  may  be  at  last. 

The  Emperor  Sigismund  having,  in  a  sore  fit  of  sick- 
ness, made  fair  promises  of  amendment  in  life,  asked 
Theodoricus,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  how  he  might 
know  whether  his  repentance  was  sincere,  who  replied, 
'  If  you  are  as  careful  to  perform  in  your  health,  as  you 
are  forward  to  promise  in  your  sickness,  you  may  safe- 
ly draw  that  inference.' 

Though  true  repentance  be  never  too  late,  yet  late 
repentance  is  seldom  true.  Millions  are  now  in  hell, 
who  have  pleased  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  after 
repentance.    The  lioid  \nx\i  TxiaA<e  «.  ^tomiae  to  late 
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repentence ;  but  wbere  hath  he  made  a  promise  of  late 
repentance  1  Yea,  wliat  caa  be  more  just  and  equal, 
than  that  such  4should  seek  and  not  find,  who  might 
•haire  found  but  would  not  seek :  and  that  he  should 
ahut  his  ears  against  their  late  prayers,  who  have  stopt 
their  ears  against  his  early  calls  1  The  ancient  war- 
riors would  not  accept  an  old  man  into  their  army,  as 
being  unfit  for  service  i  and  dopt  thou  think  God  will 
accept  of  thy  dry  bones,  when  Satan  hath  sucked  out 
all  the  marrow  1  What  lord,  what  master,  would  take 
such  into  their  service,  as  have  all  their  days  served 
their  enemies ;  and  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  God 
should  do  it'{  The  Circassians,  a  kind  of  mongrel 
Christians,  are  said  to  divide  their  life  between  sin  and 
devotion,  dedicating  their  youth  to  rapine  and  their 
old  age  to  repentance ;  if  this  be  thy  case,  reader,  I 
would  not  be  in  thy  place  for  ten  thousand  worlds ! 

I  have  read  of  a  certain  great  man,  that  was  admon- 
ished in  his  sickness  to  repent :  but  he  refused  to  do 
it;  for  if  he  should  recover,  his  companions  would 
laugh  at  him ;  but  growing  worse  and  worse  in  point 
of  health,  his  friends  pressed  him  again  to  repent,  but 
he  then  told  them  it  was  too  late.  Qui  jam  judicatus 
sum  et  condemnatus  ;  '  for  now,'  said  he,  '  I  am  judged 
and  condemned.' 


REPROOF. 

Few  things  are,  as  one  observes,  more  difficult,  than  to 
administer  reproof  properly ;  but  while  the  professed 
servants  of  God  sometimes  need  reproof,  the  avowed 
servants  of  Satan  need  it  much  more  frequently,  and 
on  dififerent  grounds.  One  day  a  person  being  in  the 
room  of  a  poor  aged  Christian  womaxi^  ssvdi  \«x!v^ii6l\fi% 
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a  want  of  firmness  to  reprove  the  abandoned  when  tia» 
irelling,  and  as  an  excuse  kaEving  i^ecourse  to  thai  pas- 
sage, '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  mnto  the  dogs,  nei- 
ther cast  yonr  pearls  before  swine,'  she  seriously  and 
hastily  replied, '  O,  sir  1  keen  and  just  reproofs  are  no 
pearls ;  were  you  to  talk  to  a  wicked  coachman  re- 
specting the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  j^asures  of  communion  witk 
God,  you  would  cast  peark  before  swine,  but  not  in  t&> 
proving  sin.' 


CLERICAL  RESroENCE. 


Clerical  residence  is  certainly  the  grand  turning  point 
of  clerical  usefulness.  Without  residing  upon  his 
cure  of  souls,  the  best  man  living  cannot  do  his  duty. 
The  question  once  asked  by  the  brethren  of  David, 
may  be  fairly  put  to  the  conscience  of  every  non  re- 
sident clergymen, — *  With  whom  hast  thou  left  those 
few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  V  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  the  most  solemn  oaths  have  been  taken,  and  the 
most  sacred  promises  made ;  and  yet  the  minister  of 
God,  the  very  character  who  should  be  ready  to  ex- 
•plain  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  show  to  others  the  ten- 
dency of  a  promise,  is  breaking  these  engagements 
himself.  The  lamp  which  should  illumine  the  sanc- 
tuary, is  rarely  seen  wijthin  its  walls.  To  compare 
great  things  with  small ;  as  a  country  squire,  I  keep  a 
flock  of  aheep ;  no  matter  wheiher  (ha  Merino  or 
the  South  Down.  £  am  curious  m  my  wool,  and 
]Hride  myself  upon  my  fuperior  imutton.  My  riiephedl 
once  said  to  me,  *  Please  your  honor,  I  can  have  a  cot- 
tage, with  a  nice  bit  of  garden,  in  the  next  village  j  I 
will  be  sure  to  come  eKtV^^  axid  i^o  Vmmbba  late ;  may 
/  live  there  V  '  Certainly  not  m^  ^oo\  Twsav;  «a:\\V^M 
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you  wish  to  continue  in  niy  service.  I  will  give  yon 
a  small  cottage  in  my  owik  field ;  but  you  want  a  gar% 
den ;  if  the  place  suits  you,  live  in  it ;  but  if  not,  leave 
Jhe  ^nployment,  and  choose  for  yourself.'  Now,  sir, 
if  my  shepherd  must  be  on  Ae  spot,  to  attend  to  his 
sheep,  to  watch  over  them,  to  administer  medicine,  to 
enlarge  the  fold,  and  change  the  pasture — ^how  much 
more  in  a  spiritual  sense  'I  Oar  Lord  is  said  to  have 
had  compassion  on  the  multitude,  because  they  were 
as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  I  fear  that  there  are 
many  such  multitudes  in  the  present  day. 


RESPECT  TO  WISE  AND  GREAT  MEN. 

The  peculiar  excellences  of  great  men  certainly  de- 
serve our  admiration;  and  it  is  much  better  to  see 
merit  rewarded  by  the  tribute  of  praise,  than  to  behold 
it  the  occasion  of  envy,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case. 
We  should  be  cautious,  however,  of  running  into  an 
extreme  $  for  while  we  justly  acknowledge  the  talents 
of  the  wise,  we  should  carefully  avoid  the  incense  of 
flattery.  The  view  of  great  qualities,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  distinguished  characters,  will  always  be 
grateful  to  a  wise  'and  good  man ;  but  he  must  not  for- 
get that  all  the  excellences  of  mortals  are  only  a  few 
emanations  from  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  life, 
light,  and  perfection. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  so  esteemed,  that  the  Marquis 
de  I'Hopital,  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the 
age,  said  to  the  English  who  visited  him,  '  Does  Mr. 
Newton  eat,  drink,  or  sleep  like  other  men's  I  repre- 
sent him  to  myself  as  a  celestial  genius,  entirely  disen- 
gaged from  matter.' 

Bishop  Atterbury  having  heard  m\xc\x  ol  \>t*^^^^- 
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ley,  wished  to  see  him ;  accordingly  he  was  introduced 
fby  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  After  some  time,  Dr.  Berke- 
ley quitted  the  room ;  on  which  Lord  Berkeley  said  to 
the  Bishop,  ^  Does  my  cousin  answer  your  Lordship's 
expectations!'  The  hishop,  lifting  up  his  hands  in 
astonishment,  replied,  'So  much  understanding,  so 
much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,^  and  such  humil- 
ity, 1  did  not  think  had  heen  the  portion  of  any  hut  an- 
gels, till  I  saw  this  gentleman.' 

Pope  sums  up  his  character  in  one  line.  After  men- 
tioning some  particular  virtues  that  disidnguishedothiM 
prelates,  he  ascribes 

*  To  Berkeley  every  yirtue  under  heayen.' 

Such  were  the  accomplishments,  wit,  learning,  judg- 
ment, elocution,  {together  with  a  graceful  person,)  and 
behaviour,  of  that  eminent  divine,  William  Cartwright, 
that  Bishop  Fell  paid  him  this  encomium,  '  that  he  wot 
the  utmost  that  man  could  come  toJ 

The  first  time  that  the  celebrated  Abhadie  heard 
Saurin  preach,  he  exclaimed,  'Is  it  an  angel,  or  a 
man!' 

Mr.  Locke  thus  speaks  of  Dr.  Pocoke : '  I  can  say 
of  him  what  few  men  can  say  of  any  friend  of  their's, 
nor  I  of  any  other  of  my  acquaintance;  that  I  don't 
remember  I  ever  saw  in  him  any  one  action  that  I  did 
or  could  in  my  own  mind  bkme,  or  thought  amiss  in 
him.' 

Some  years  ago  a  traveller  passing  through  Cler- 
mont, wished  to  see  the  country  house  of  the  famous 
Bishop  Massillon,  in  Which  he  used  to  spend  the  great- 
est part  of  the  year.  He  applied  to  an  old  vicar,  who, 
since  the  death  of  the  Ushop,  had  never  ventured  to 
return  to  that  country  house,  where  he  who  inhabited 
it  was  n»  longer  to  \>e{ownd.    ^e  cow^^ox^^^Wswever^ 
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to  gratify  the  desire  of  ^e  traveller,  notwithstanding 
the  profound  grief  he  expfected  to  sctfier  in  revisiting  a  « 
place  so  dear  to  his  remembrance.  They  accordingly 
set  out  together:  and  the  vicar  pointed  out  every  par« 
ticular  place  to  the  stranger.  '  There,'  said  he,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  '  is  the  valley  in  which  the  excellent 
prelate  used  to  walk  with  us.  There  is  the  arbour  in 
which  he  used  to  sit  and  read.  This  is  the  garden  he 
took  pleasure  in  cultivating  with  his  own  hands.'  Then 
tbey  entered  the  house  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
room  where  Masstllon  died,  '  This,'  said  the  vicar, '  is 
the  place  where  we  lost  him !'  and  as  he  pronounced 
these  words,  he  fainted;  The  ashes  of  Titus  or  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  might  have  envied  such  a  tribute  of 
regard  and  affection. 

Dr.  Knox,  in  his  Christian  Philosophy,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing respectable  testimony  to  the  character  of  Dr. 
Watts.  '  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  think  this  good 
man  approached  as  nearly  to  Christian  perfection  as 
any  mortal  ever  did  in  this  sublunary  state ;  and  there- 
fore I  consider  him  «s  a  better  interpreter  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  than  the  most  learned  critics,  who  proud 
of  their  reason  and  their  learning,  despised  or  neglect* 
ed  the  very  life  and  soul  of  Christianity,  the  living 
everlasting  gospel,  the  supernatural  operation  of  divine 
grace.'  • 


RESTITUTION. 


Our  repentance  cannot  be  sincere  where  there  is  no 
restitution  made  to  those  whom  we  have  injured.  *  If 
it  be  a  sin  to  take  that  which  is  another  man's  from 
him  by  fraud  or  violence,  it  is  the  same,  continued  and 
repeated,  to  detain  and  keep  it  Ctom  Yv\wv?    >\^  n^^  ^^ 
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not  restore,'  says  St.  Augastine,  '  that  which  we  have 
«  injuriously  detained  from  another,  our  repentance  is 
not  real,  but  feigned  and  hypocriticaL' 

Mr.   Samuel  Fairclough,  at  thirteen  years  of  age, 
hearing  his  godfather,  Mr.  Samuel  Ward,    preaching 
upon  Restitution,  from  the  instance  of  Zaccheus,  and 
oft  repeating  that  the  sin  was  not  forgiven  unless  what 
was  taken  was  restored,  was  so  touched  with  remorse 
for  the  robbing  of  an  orchard,   that,  after  a  restless 
night,  he  went  to  a  companion  of  his,  and  told  him 
that  he  was  going  to  Mr.  Jude,  the  owner,  to  carry  him 
twelve  pence  for   his  three  pennyworth  of  pears,  of 
which  he  had  wronged  him.     His  companion,  fearing  a 
whipping  from  his  master,  answered, '  Thou  talkest  like 
a  fool,  Sam,  for  God  will  forgive  us  ten  times  sooner 
than  old  Jude  will  forgive  us  once.'     But  Sam,  being 
of  another  mind,  went  to  Jude's  house,  confessed  the 
injury,  and  offered  the  money.    Jude  pardoned  him ; 
but  would  take  no  money.     This  grieved  him  more; 
upon  which  he  made  application  to  his  spiritual  father, 
Mr.  Ward,  to  whom  he  opened  the  whole  state  of  his 
mind,  and  who  received  and  treated  him  with  great 
kindness  and  attention. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  in  a  sermon  on  Ps.  xvii.  14,  hath 
these  words :  These  hands  of  mine  had  once  that  given 
to  them,  to  be  a  means  to  convey,  to  restore  that 
which  was  taken  wrongfully  fifty  years  before.  The 
wrong  was  fifty  years  ago :  and  after  fifty  years  the 
conscience  of  the  man  troubles  him,  and  he  comes  to 
bring,  to  restore  that  wrong,  and  desires  it  may  be  con- 
veyed to  such  a  place  where  he  had  done  the  wrong.' 
[The  reader  will  forgive  the  style  of  the  author.] 

A  servant  woman,  in  whom  her  master  placed  great 
coii£dence  for  her  honesly,  Wx  wW  V»A  tobbed  him, 
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at  Furious  tkaesy  ta  a  consideTable  amoant,  was  awn- 
kened  nader  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pomfret.  Some  « 
years  after,  Mr.  Pomfret,  in  a  discourse,  was  ia* 
sisting  upon,  restitution  as  a  neccessary  branch  of  re- 
pentance ;  upon  which  she  brought  the  money  to  Mr. 
Pomfret,  acknowledging  what  diie  had  done,  who  im- 
mediately returned  it  to  the  gentleman's  son,  saying, 
*  Sir,  you  see  the  good  eiSects  of  the  word  of  God !' 
Let  those  who  are  conscious  of  dishcmest  actions 
in  the  days  of  their  ignorance,  learn  from  hence  to  go 
and  do  likewise ;  and  let  preachers  learn,  from  this  cir* 
cumstance,  not  to  be  afraid  of  preaching  against  par- 
ticular sins,  merely  because  they  may  be  called  legal. 


RETIREMENT. 


However  pleasant  and  profitable  society  may  be,  there 
are  certain  moments  when  we  should  consider  it  our 
duty  to  retire  from  the  world.  '  The  great  and  the 
worthy,  the  pious  and  the  virtuous,'  says  a  divine, 
*  have  ev€T  been  addicted  to  serious  retirement.  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  little  and  frivolous  minds  to  be 
wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar  objects  of  life.  These 
nil  up  their  desires,  and  supply  all  the  entertainment 
which  their  coarse  apprehensions  can  relish;  but  a 
more  refined  and  enlarged  mind  leaves  the  world  be- 
hind it,  feels  a  call  for  higher  pleasures,  and  seeks 
them  in  retreat.  The  man  of  public  spirit  has  recourse 
to  it,  in  order  to  form  plans  for  general  good ;  the  man 
of  genius,  in  order  to  dwell  on  his  favorite  themes ; 
the  philosopher,  to  pursue  his  discoveries;  and  the 
saint,  to  improve  himself  in  divine  things. 

Similis,  captain  of  the  guards  to  Adrian,  got  leave 
to  quit  that  emperor's  service,  and  s]^ul  xVv^  \mX  i«««^ 
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years  of  his  life  in  rural  retirement. — ^At  his  death  he 
ordered  the  following  inscription  on  fais  tomb :  ''Here 
lies  Similis,  who  lived  but  seven  years,  though  he  died 
at  sixty-seven.'  Our  true  age  and  our  real  life  are  to 
be  dated  from  the  time  of  our  abstraction  from  the 
world,  and  of  our  conversion  to  God. 

Sir  John  Mason,  privy  counsellor  to  Henry  VIII., 
upon  his  death-bed,  delivered  himself  to  those  about 
him  to  this  purport:  'I  have  seen  five  princes,  and 
have  been  privy  counsellor  to  four.  I  have  seen  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  foreign  parts,  and  been  pre- 
sent at  most  state  transactions  for  thirty  years  together, 
and  have  learned  this,  after  so  many  years'  experience^ 
that  seriousness  is  the  greatest  wisdom,  temperance  the 
best  physician,  and  a  good  conscience  the  best  estate ; 
an&  were  I  to  live  my  time  over  again,  I  would  change 
the  court  for  the  cloister;  my  privy  counsellor's  bus- 
tles for  an  hermit's  retirement :  and  the  whole  life  I 
have  lived  in  this  palace  for  one  hour's  eigoyinent  of 
God  in  the  chapel :  all  things  else  forsake  me,  besides 
my  God,  my  duty,  my  prayer.' 

It  is  said  of  a  captain,  of  whom  historians  have  taken 
more  care  to  record  the  wisdom  than  the  name,  that  he 
required  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  discharge  him  from 
his  service.  Charles  asked  the  reason.  The  prudent 
soldier  replied,  ^Because  there  ought  to  be  a  pause  be- 
tween the  hurry  of  life  and  the  day  of  death.' 

Charles  V.  himself,  towards  the  close  of  life,  re- 
tired to  a  monastery.  He  said  that  he  had  tasted  more 
satisfaction  in  his  solitude  in  one  day  than  in  all  the 
triumphs  of  his  former  reigns ;  and  that  the  sincere 
study,  profession,  and  practice  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion had  in  it  such  joys  and  sweetnesses  as  courts  are 
strimgers  to :  and,  in  \iift  rexViemciiiX^  >««  %xe  told  that 
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he  was  partieiUarly  curious  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  clocks  and  watches ;  and  having  found,  af- 
ter repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  hring  any  two  of 
them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  as  well  as  regret  on  his  own  foUy, 
in  having  hestowed  so  much  time  and  labor  in  the  more 
vain  attempt  ^f  bringing  mankind  to  a  precise  unifor- 
mity of  sentiment  concerning  the  intricate  and  myste- 
rious doctrines  of  religion. 

Mr.  Isaac  Ambrose  used  to  retire  every  year  for  a 
month  into  a  little  hut  in  a  wood,  where  he  shunned 
'  all  society,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious  contem- 
plation ;  and  of  the  famous  Mr.  Law  it  is  said,  that 
such  was  his  love  of  retirement,  that  it  was  very  sel- 
dom  he  passed  more  than  two  hours  in  the  company  of 
any  person. 

Retirement  requires  a  mind  enlarged  and  improved. 
He  who  has  never  beeii  in  the  habit  of  reading  and 
contemplation  will  find  it  no  relief,  but  a  burden  to 
him.  A  tradesman,  who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune 
in  London,  retired  from  business,  and  went  to  live  at 
Worcester.  His  mind  being  without  its  usual  occupa- 
tion, and  having  nothing  else  to  supply  its  place,  preyed 
upon  itself,  so  that  existence  was  a  torment  to  him.  At 
last  he  was  seized  with  the  stone,  and  a  friend  who, 
found  him  in  one  of  his  severest  fits,  having  ex- 
pressed his^oncern,  *  No,  no,  sir,'  said  he,  '  don't  pity 
me:  what  I  now  feel  is  ease,  compared  with  that  tor- 
ture of  mind  from  which  it  relieves  me.'  What  a  pity 
it  is,  that  they  who  think  it  so  much  their  duty  to  cul- 
tivate their  business  never  think  of  cultivating  their 
minds !  Such,  when  age  or  infirmity  calls  them  to  re- 
tirement, find  nothing  pleasing  to  reflect  on,  but  are 
tired  of  life,  and  every  thing  proves  abuidewlo  t.hft\A.« 
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A  mind  well  infomied  is  better  than  a  pocket  wdl 
•tored. 

Profitable  as  retirement  is,  it  most  be  remembered 
that  all  our  time  is  not  to  be  spent  in  this  way.  An  ex- 
treme is  to  be  guarded  against,  or  otherwise  our  re- 
tirement, perhaps,  will  be  more  injnrioiui  than  osefnl 
to  us.  « 

*  Although  retirement  is  my  dear  delight,'  says  Mel- 
moth,  'yet,  upon  some  occasions,  I  think  I  have  too 
much  of  it :  and  I  agree  with  Balzac, '  Que  la  solilade 
est  certainement  une  belle  chose,  mais  il  y  a  plaisir 
d'avoir  quelqu'un  a  qui  on  puisse  dire  de  terns  en  terns 
que  la  solitude  est  une  bele  chose.'  *  Solitude  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  thing,  but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  having 
some  one  whom  we  may  tell,  from  time  to  time,  that 
solitude  is  a  fine  thing.' 

Thou^ts  shut  up  wtnt  air. 

And  spoil  like  bales  unopen'd  to  the  sim. 

'Tis  conyerse  qualifies  for  solitttde. 

As  exercise  for  salutary  rest.  TemM. 
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FAULTS,  ETC. 

I  coNSiDEH  this  article  of  importance,  as  it  exhibits  to 
us  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  teaches  us 
to  confess  our  faults,  and  likewise  places  before  us  ex- 
amples of  humility  worthy  of  our  imitation.  It  is  hard 
to  say,  I  have  done  wrong ;  but,  where  we  are  ena- 
ble, our  religion  requires  it,  and  it  is  more  honorable  to 
confess  than  to  conceal,  and  show  an  obstinate  spirit. 

Lewis  Du  Moulin,  doctor  of  physic,  being  in  his  last 
sickness  visited  by  Dr.  Burnet,  and  admonished  of  the 
foul  language  used  in  his  books  against  Dr.  Stilling- 
ileet,  Dean  -of  St.  Paul's  \  Dr.  Durel,  Dean  of  Wind 
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8or  ^  Dr.  Patrickj  Dean  of  Peterborough,  etc. ;  desired 
Dr.  Burnet  to  ask  them  pardon  in  his  name  5  and,  when 
he  spake  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  he  expressed  much 
sorrow,  and  shed  some  tears,  and,  upon  their  motion, 
signed  the  following  recantation. 

'As  for  my  books,  in  which  I  mixed  many  personal 
reflections,  I  am  now  sensible  I  vented  too  much  of  my 
own  passion  and  bitterness :  and  therefore  I  disclaim 
all  that  is  personal  in  them,  and  am  heartily  sprry  for 
every  thing  I  have  written  to  the  defaming  of  any  per- 
son. I  humbly  beg  God,  and  all  those  whom  1  have 
so  wronged,  pardon  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake :  and  am 
resolved,  if  God  shall  spare  my  life,  never  to  meddle 
more  with  such  personal  things  ;  and  do  earnestly  ex- 
hort all  people,  as  a  dying  man,  that  they  will  study 
more  love  and  mutual  forbearance  in  their  differences, 
and  will  avoid  all  bitter  and  uncharitable  reflections  on 
one  another's  persons.  And  as  I  earnestly  pray  those 
worthy  men  of  the  church  of  England  to  have  charity 
and  tenderness  for  the  dissenters  from  them,  so  I  beg 
of  the  dissenters  that  they  would  have  a  due  regard 
and  respect  to  those  of  the  church  of  England,  of 
many  of  whom,  I  say  now,  let  my  soul  be  with  theirs ; 
and  that  all  true  protestants  among  us  may  heartily 
unite  and  concur  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
the  holy  reformed  religion,  now,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
settled  among  us.  And  that  men  of  all  sides  may,  ac- 
cording to  St.  Paul's  rule,  cease  to  bite  and  devour  one 
another,  lest  we  be  destroyed  one  of  another ;  and  that, 
whereunto  we  have  already  attained,  we  may  walk 
by  the  same  rule ;  hoping  that,  if  any  man  is  other- 
wise minded  in  some  lesser  things,  God  shall  either 
reveal  that  to  them,  or  mercifully  forgive  it  through 

Jesus  Christ  5  into  whose  hands  1  commewd  vsx^  «^vt\\.^ 
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and  desire  to  appear  before  "God  in  and  through  him, 
who  gave  himself  for  me :  and  therefore  do  now  study 
to  learn  of  him  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  to 
love  all  the  brethren,  as  he  loved  me. 
'         '  This  in  sincerity  of  heart,  I  sign, 

'  Lewis  Du  Moulin.'— 

Mr.  Howe  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Dr.  Tillot- 
son,  (afterwards  archbishop.)  The  Doctor  preached  a 
sermon  at  court,  on  Joshua  xxiv.  15,  in  which  he  assert- 
ed that  *  no  man  is  obliged  to  preach  against  the  reli- 
gion of  a  country,  though  a  false  one,  unless  he  has 
the  power  of  working  miracles.'  King  Charles  slept 
most  of  the  time.  When  the  sermon  was  over,  a  cer- 
tain nobleman  said  to  him,  'It's  a  pity  your  majesty 
slept,  for  we  have  had  the  rarest  piece  of  Hohbism  that 
ever  you  heard'  in  your  life.'  '  Odds  fish,'  said  the  king, 
'  he  shall  print  it  then ;'  and  immediately  called  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  give  his  command  to  the  doctor 
to  do  it.  When  it  came  from  the  press,  the  doctor,  as 
was  usual  with  him,  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Mr.  Howe  ; 
who,  on  the  perusal,  was  grieved  to  find  a  sentiment 
which  had  so  ill  a  tendency,  and  drew  up  a  long  letter, 
in  which  he  freely  expostulated  with  the  doctor  for 
giving  such  a  wound  to  the  reformation,  and  carried  it 
himself.  The  doctor,  upon  the  sight  of  it  moved  for  a 
little  journey  into  the  country,  that  they  might  talk  the 
matter  over  without  interruption.  Mr.  Howe  enlarged 
on  the  contents  of  the  letter  as  they  travelled  in  the 
chariot.  The  good  doctor  at  length  wept,  and  said 
this  was  the  most  unhappy  thing  that  had  befallen  him 
for  a  long  time  ;  owned  that  what  he  had  asserted  was 
not  to  be  maintained,  and  urged,  in  his  excuse,  that  he 
had  but  little  notice  of  preaching  that  day,  and  none  of 
printing  the  sermon.   . 
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A  minister  often  attending  Mr.  Romaine's  preaching 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  heard  him  throw  out  some  very  severe 
things  against  the  dissenters,  which  he  thought  not 
justifiable.  He  determined  to  wait  on  him  for  ex- 
planation. He  did  so  accordingly  ;  and  having  made 
his  observations  and  complaints,  Mr.  R.  replied,  '  I  do 
not  want  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  you.  Sir.'  *  If 
you  will  hear  me,  Sir,'  added  the  other,  *  I  will  tell  you 
my  name :  I  must  Sir,  acquaint  you  with  my  profes- 
sion ^  I  am  a  Protestant  dissenting  minister.' — '  Sir,' 
said  Mr.  Romaine,  '  I  neither  wish  to  know  your  name 
nor  your  profession.'  Upon  which  Mr.  T.  bowed,  and 
took  his  leave.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Romaine,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  his  hearer  and  reprover,  returned  the 
visit,  and,  after  the  usual  salutation,  '  Well,  Mr.  T.,  I 
am  not  come  to  renounce  my  principles  ^  I  liave  not 
changed  my  sentiments ;  I  will  not  give  up  my  prefer- 
ence to  the  church  of  England,  but  I  am  come,  as  a 
Christian,  to  make  some  apology.  I  think  my  behavior 
to  you.  Sir,  the  other  day,  was  not  becoming,  nor  such 
as  it  should  have  been,'  etc.  Th^y  then  shook  hands 
and  parted  good  friends. 
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He  who  possesses  no  reverence  for  the  Divine  Being, 
who,  while  he  believes  in  his  existence,  violates  his 
laws  and  despises  his  authority,  shows  at  once  the  de- 
pravity of  his  heart  and  the  weakness  of  his  reason ; 
and  yet,  alas!  how  many  such  characters  are  there 
who  view  the  great  God  as  a  tyrant,  and  consider  him 
as  an  object  whose  service  may  be  dispensed  with! 
indeed,  were  we  to  form  an  idea  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter by  the  respect  paid  to  it  \>y  xYie  %«fv«t^\V^>^^ 
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•hould  suppose  bim  the  greatest  eaemy  instead  of  the 
best  friend  of  mortals.  To  fear  and  serve  God,  how- 
ever, is  the  voice  of  reason,  wisdom,  and  religion.  Let 
him,  therefore,  wbo  wilfully  lives  in  tbe  neglect  of  hie 
duty  to  God,  lemember  that  he  is  a  disgrace  to  him- 
self, an  enemy  of  his  fellow  crealuTes,  and  obnoxious 
to  the  Divine  displeasure. 

The  sublime  descriptions  of  Jehovah,  as  given  in 
tbe  sacred  Scriptures,  should  impress  our  minds  with 
the  highest  ideas  of  veneration  and  regard.  An  ele- 
gant writer  justly  observes,  '  Meditation  on  such  a 
Being,  so  constantly  and  so  wonderfully  employed  in 
promoting  the  good  of  his  creatures,  tends  surely  to 
crush  every  selfish,  and  to  enlarge  every  generous 
affection  of  the  soul.  It  softens  the  heart  into  com- 
passion, and  expands  it  into  benevolence,  when  we  con- 
sider mankind  as  framed  and  supported  by  the  same 
Almighty  power,  and  redeemed  by  the  same  goodness. 
The  pride  of  knowledge,  the  splendor  of  conquest, 
and  the  pageantry  of  power,  shrink  into  obscurity  and 
insignificance,  when  we  reflect  on  Him  whom  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain.  All  the  larking 
impurities  of  our  souls  are  seen  with  loathing,  and  all 
the  secret  crimes  of  our  lives  remembered  with  horror, 
while  ive  consider  that  he  trieth  the  very  heart  and 
reins,  and  that  his  eye  seeth  afar  off*.  All  the  dark 
and  tempestuous  scenes  of  the  world  cease  to  alarm 
and  depress  us,  adversity  loses  her  sting,  and  prosper- 
ity assumes  new  and  more  delightful  charms,  when  we 
consider  that  no  event  takes  place  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  Maker.' — White's  Sermons. 

The  celebrated  Linnnus  always  testified  in  his  con- 
uriiiii^s,  and  actions,  the  greatest  sense  of 
science  ;  ■yea,  \i«  waa  ao  ^\T«ft^'i\\tt^t^'satA 
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with  the  idea,  that  he  wrote  over  the  door  of  his  library, 
*•  Innocui  vivite  numen  adesty  'Live  innocent,  God  is 
present.' 

The  great  Mr.  Boyle  had  such  a  veneration  of  God, 
and  such  a  sense  of  his  presence,  that  he  never  men- 
tioned the  name  of  God  without  a  pause  and  visible 
stop  in  his  discourse. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  these  illustrious  men 
to  that  of  many  who  live  in  the  constant  violation  of 
the  third  command !  How  shocking  to  the  ears  of  a 
pious  man,  to  hear  the  name  of  God  so  irreverently 
and  unnecessarily  used  as  it  is!  Let  such  as  are  guilty 
of  the  practice  recollect  what  an  awful  account  they 
must  give  in  the  great  day  of  judgment.  '  The  story 
is  well  known,'  says  Mr.  Scott,  ^  of  the  person  who  in- 
vited a  company  of  his  friends  that  were  accustomed 
to  take  the  Lord's  name  in  vain  \  and  contrived  to 
have  all  their  discourse  taken  down,  and  read  to  them. 
Now,  if  they  could  not  endure  to  hear  the  words  re- 
peated which  they  had  spoken  during  a  few  hours, 
how  shall  they  bear  to  have  all  that  they  have  uttered 
through  a  long  course  of  years  brought  forth  as  evi- 
dence against  them  at  the  tribunal  of  God  V 

Let  me  here  drop  a  word  to  those  who,  while 
they  profess  attachment  to  religion,  only  injure  it  by 
their  irregularity  of  character.  I  believe  nothing  gives 
infidels  a  greater  reason  to  suspect  the  reality  of  reli- 
gion, nothing  furnishes  sceptics  with  stronger  argu- 
ment for  their  tenets,  nothing  makes  the  profane  more 
contented  in  their  course  of  impiety,  than  when  they 
find  those  who  profess  superior  sanctity  no  better  than 
the  world  at  large.  Lord  Rochester  told  Bishop  Bur- 
net, that  *  there  was  >  nothing  that  gave  him  and  many 

others  a  more  secret  encouragemeT\t  m  \\\e\T  V\  '^W5^^ 
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than  that  those  who  pretended  to  believe,  so  lived  that 
they  could  not  be  thought  to  be  in  earnest.'  O  ye  pro- 
fessors who  are  marked  for  volatility  of  disposition 
and  indecision  of  character,  think  what  you  are  doing. 
Let  not  the  sacred  religion  of  Jesus  be  wounded  in 
the  house  of  his  friends.  If  religion  be  nothing  in 
your  view,  act  honestly ;  give  up  the  name ;  but  if  it 
be  (as  it  surely  is)  divine,  then  let  all  your  powers  be 
employed  in  its  defence,  and  your  life  one  continued 
testimony  of  its  excellence. 

Discarded  as  religion  is,  there  is  nothing  so  well  cal- 
culated to  inspire  the  mind  with  hope,  or  possess  it 
with  real  comfort.  Riches,  power,  or  human  learning, 
cannot  vie  with  vital  godliness. — '  I  would,'  says  Hugo 
Grotius,  '  give  all  my  learning  and  honor  for  the  plain 
integrity  of  John  Urick,'  who  was  a  religious  poor 
man  that  spent  eight  hours  of  his  time  in  prayer,  eight 
in  labor,  and  but  eight  in  meals,  sleep,  and  other  neces- 
saries.    This  spiritual  wisdom  is  the  principal  thing. 

Secretary  Walsingham,  an  eminent  courtier  and 
statesman  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  in  his  old  age 
retired  into  privacy,  in  the  country.  Some  of  his  for- 
mer gay  companions  came  to  see  him,  and  told  him  he 
was  melancholy.  '  No,'  said  he, '  I  am  not  melancholy  j 
I  am  serious ;  and  it  is  fit  I  should  be  so.  Ah !  my 
friends,  while  we  laugh,  all  things  are  serious  round 
about  us.  God  is  serious,  who  exerciseth  patience 
towards  us.  Christ  is  serious,  who  shed  his  blood  for 
us.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  serious,  in  striving  against  the 
obstinacy  of  our  hearts:  the  holy  Scriptures  bring  to 
our  ears  the  most  serious  things  in  the  world ;  the  holy 
sacrament  represents  the  most  serious  and  awful  mat- 
ters ;  the  whole  creation  is  serious  in  serving  God  and 
us;  all  that  are  in  Reavexv  nu^'Wc^^.  vt^%<^xvc^^«l  How 
"iben  can  we  be  gay  V 
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By  this  seriousness,  we  are  not,  however,  to  under^ 
stand  a  gloominess  of  temper,  or  an  absolute  seclusion 
from  society.  There  is  a  happy  medium  which  religion 
teaches,  *  Human  nature  is  not  so  miserable  as  that 
we  should  be  always  melancholy,  nor  so  happy  as  that 
we  shDuid  be  always  paerry.  A  man  should  not  live 
as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  worlds  nor, at  the  same 
time,  as  if  there  were  no  men  in  it.  Disgust  with  the 
world  should  never  prevent  our  assisting  the  inhabit 
tants  of  it ;  and  our  contempt  of  life  should  always  be 
accompanied  with  charity  for  the  living.' 

Religion,  however,  should  be  the  grand  business  of 
life,  and  without  it,  great  names,  conspicuous  situations, 
sounding  titles,  and  extensive  riches  are  all  empty 
things.  Let  us  then  study  how  to  live  to  God,  to  know 
ourselves,  to  improve  our  time.  Let  us  not  imagine 
that  the  finest  genius,  the  greatest  powers,  the  most 
consummate  worldly  wisdom,  or  any  thing  else,  will  be 
a  substitute  for  real  religion.  *  My  heart  has  yearned,' 
says  Mr.  Cecil,  'at  marking  a  great  man,  wise  in  his 
generation,  skilfully  holding  the  reins  of  a  vast  enter- 
prise, grasping  with  a  mighty  mind  its  various'  rela- 
tions, and  penetrating  with  an  ei^le's  eye  into — what  ^ 
every  thing  but  himself.  A  fallen  spirit  in  a  disordered 
world !  Having  a  day  of  salvation,  and  that  neglected ! 
How  natural  was  the  dying  language  of  such  a  one, 
when  he  cried  out, '  The  battle  is  fought,  the  battle  is 
fought:  but  the  victory  is  lost  for  ever!' 

'Alas!  how  many  celebrated  geniuses,  how  many 
deep  philosophers,  how  many  splendid  conquerors, 
shall  awake  in  eternity  from  their  vain  dreams  of  glory ; 
each  wishing  he  had  been  an  idiot,  or  even  a  brute, 
that  he  might  never  have  been  eternally  a  wretch,  re- 
sponsible for  talents  and  pxivWege^  we^ecx^^  «sA 
abutfed  V 
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See  Rev.  Mr.  Cecil's  SermoD,  entitled,  ^  The  True 
Patriot.' 


RICHES. 

What  immense  pains  are  men  at  in  order  to  acquire 
riches,  and  when  they  are  attained,  alas!  what  little 
consolation  do  they  afford  I  *■  Power  and  riches,'  says 
one,  '  are  enormous  and  operose  machines,  contrived  to 
produce  a  few  trifimg  conveniences  to  the  body,  con- 
sisting- of  springs  the  most  nice  and  delicate,  which 
must  be  kept  in  order  with  the  most  anxious  attention, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  all  out  care,  are  ready  every 
moment  to  burst  into  pieces,  and  to  crush  in  their 
ruins  their  unfortunate  possessor.  They  are  immense 
fabrics,  which  it  requires  the  labor  of  a  life  to  raise ; 
which  threaten  every  moment  to  overwhelm  the  per- 
son that  dwells  in  them,  and  which,  while  they  stand, 
though  they  may  save  him  from  smaller  inconveniences, 
can  protect  him  from  none  of  the  severer  inclemencies 
of  the  season.  They  keep  off  the  summer  shower, 
not  the  winter  storm ;  but  leave  him  always  as  much, 
and  sometimes  more,  exposed  than  before,  to  anxiety, 
to  fear,  and  to  sorrow,. to  diseases,  to  danger,  and  to 
death.' 

Abdalonymus,  of  the  roycJ  family  of  Sidon,  and  de- 
scended from  King  Cinyras,  was  contented  to  live  in 
obscurity,  and  get  his  substance  by  cultivating  a  gar- 
den, while  Strato  was  in  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Sidon.  Alexander  the  Great,  having  deposed  Strato, 
inquired  whether  any  of  the  race  of  Cinyras  was 
living,  that  he  might  set  him  on  the  throne.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  the  whole  race  was  extinct ;  but, 
at  /ast,  Abdalonvmws  was  t\\o\x^\i\.  ol^  wcv^TcvwvXAwsAdto 
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Alexander,  who  immediately  ordered  some  ojf  his  sol- 
diers to  fetch  him.  They  found  the  good  man  at  work, 
happy  in  his  poverty,  and  entiifely  a  stranger  to  the 
noise  of  arms,  with  which  all  Asia  was  at  that  time  dis- 
turbed ;  and  they  could  scarcely  persuade  him  that  they 
were  in  earnest.  Alexander  was  convinced  of  his  high 
descent  by  the  dignity  that  appeared  in  his  person,  but 
was  desirous  of  learning  from  him  in  what  manner  he 
bore  his  poverty.  *  I  wish,'  said  Abdalonymus,  *  I  may 
bear  my  new  condition  as  well.  These  hands  have 
supplied  my  necessities ;  I  have  had  nothing,  and  I 
have  wanted  nothing.'  Thus  we  see  that  a  contented 
mind  is  a  continual  feast,  while  the  abundance  of  the 
rich  will  not  suffer  them  to  sleep. 

Luther  was  remarkable  for  his  contempts  of  riches, 
though  few  men  had  a  greater  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing them.  The  elector  of  Saxony  offered  him  the  pro- 
duce of  a  ^line  at  Sneberg ;  but  he  nobly  refused  it, 
test  it  should  prove  an  injury  to  him.  His  enemies 
were  no  strangers  to  this  self  denial.  When  one  of 
the  popes  asked  a  certain  cardinal  why  they  did  not 
stop  that  man's  mouth  with  silver  and  gold,  his  Emi- 
nence replied,  *  That  German  beast  regards  not  money.* 
In  one  of  his  epistles  Luther  says,  ^  I  have  received 
one  hundred  guilders  from  Tauberiem,  and  Schartz  has 
given  me  fifty  5  so  that  I  begin  to  fear  lest  God  should 
reward  me  in  this  life.  But,  I  declare  I  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  it-  What  have  I  to  do  with  so  much 
money  %  I  gave  half  of  it  to  P.  Priorus,  and  made 
the  man  glad.' 

*  The  taste  of  real  glory  and  real  greatness,'  says 
Rollin,  *  declines  more  and  more  amongst  us  every  day. 
New  raised  families,  intoxicated  with  their  sudden  in- 
crease of  fortune,  and  whose  extxavagsiTA  ex^e^xi'afc^  ^x^ 
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insufficient  to  exhaust  the  immense  treasure  they  have 
'  heaped  up;  lead  us  to  look  upon  nothing  as  truly  great 
and  valuahle  but  wealth,  and  that  in  abundance;  so 
that  not  only  poverty,  but  a  moderate  income,  is  con- 
sidered as  an  insupportable  shame :  and  all  merit  and 
honor  are  made  to  consist  in  the  magnificence  of  our 
buildings,  furniture,  equipage,  and  table.'  1  !i 

Croesus  was  very  rich,  but,  being  taken  captive,  was  |  <* 
condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death.  When  the  funeral  ^ 
pile  was  erected,  and  CrcBsUs  laid  on  it,  preparatory  to 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  he  was  observed  to  ex- 
claim, emphatically,  '  O  Solon,  Solon !'  which  induced 
Gyrus  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  ejaculation.  Ac- 
cordingly he  was  informed,  that  Croesus,  in  his  pros- 
perity, having  displayed  his  treasures  to  Solon,  the  fa- 
mous At^ienian  philosopher  demanded  of  him,  whether 
he  did  not  esteem  him  happy  from  the  possession  of 
such  riches.  To.  which  the  wise  man  calmly  replied, 
^  That  no  man  could  be  pronounced  happy  as  long  as 
he  lived,  as  the  most  prosperous  could  not  possibly 
foresee  what  would  happen  to  him  before  his  death :' 
and  that  Croesus,  therefore,  now  feeling  the  force  of 
this  remark,  expressed  his  conviction,  by  invoking  the 
name  of  his  sagacious  monitor.  This  circumstance 
wrought  so  efiectually  on  Cyrus's  feelings,  and  inspired 
him  with  such  sympathetic  compassion  for  Croesus, 
that  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  from  the  pile,  and  not 
.  only  spared  his  life,  but  made  an  ample  provision  for 
his  support,  and  afterwards  consulted  him  on  the  most 
important  occasions.  Such  are  the  vicissitudes  inci- 
dent to  human  life  ! 

Some  will  do  any  thing  to  obtain  wealth.  Conscience 
is  stifled,  laws  violated,  character  injured,  for  the  sake 
o{  wordly  interest.     Bui  Yvqw  xkoW^  Ss  xJaa  ^Qx^jtrary 
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disposition,  when  we  are  enabled  to  deny  ourselves, 
and  to  rise  superior  to  an  inordinate  desire  after  it ! 
The  following  instance  gives  us  a  true  picture  of  disin- 
terestedness and  true  greatness.  A  poor  man,  who  was 
door-keeper  to  a  boarding-house  in  Milan,  found  a 
purse  with  two  hundred  crowns  in  it.  The  man  who 
had  lost  it,  informed  by  a  public  advertisement,  came 
to  the  house,  and,  giving  good  proof  that  the  purse 
belonged  to  him,  the  door-keeper  restored  it  to  him. 
The  owner,  full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  offered  his  bene- 
factor twenty  crowns,  which  the  other  absolutely  re- 
fused. He  then  came  down  to  ten,  and  afterwards  to 
five  ;  but  finding  him  still  inexorable,  he  threw  his 
purse  upon  the  ground,  and  in  an  angry  tone,  '  I  have 
lost  nothing,'  says  he,  ^  nothing  at  all,  if  you  thus  re- 
fuse to  accept  of  any  thing.'  The  door-keeper  then 
accepted  of  the  money,  but  immediately  distributed 
it  among  the  poor. 

A  gentleman  of  vast  fortune  (ten  thousand  pounds  a 
year)  sent  for  a  friend  to  Pall  Mall,  to  settle  some  af- 
fairs ;  and  while  they  were  together  he  walked  to  the 
window,  and  observed  a  chimney  sweeper's  boy  with 
his  sack  passing  by.  His  friend  was  surprised  to  see 
the  tears  burst  from  his  eyes ;  and,  clasping  his  hands, 
with  an  oath  he  swore,  *  Now  would  I  give  every  shil- 
ling I  am  worth  in  the  world  to  change  beings  with 
that  little  sweep !' 

'Though  riches,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  'often  prompt 
extravagant  hopes  and  fallacious  appearances,  there  are 
purposes  to  which  a  wise  man  may  be  delighted  to  ap- 
ply them.  They  may,  by  a  rational  distribution  to 
those  who  want  them,  ease  the  pains  of  helpless  dis- 
ease, still  the  throbs  of  restless  anxiety,  relieve  inno- 
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cence  from  oppression,  and  raise  imbecility  to  cheer-    |  * 
fakess  and  vigor.'  |  < 

*  Our  estate/  says  one, '  is  as  much  the  gift  of  God 
as  our  eyes  or  our  hands,  and  is  no  more  to  be  buried, 
or  thrown  away  at  pleasure,  than  we  are  to  put  out  our 
eyes,  and  throw  away  our  limbs  as  we  please.  If  a 
man  had  eyes,  and  hands,  and  feet,  that  he  eould  give  ( 
to  those  that  wanted  them,  and  should  either  lock  them  i 
up  in  a  chest,  or  please  himself  with  some  needless  or 
ridiculous  use  of  them,  instead  of  giving  them  to  hi» 
brethren  that  were  blind  and  lame,  should  we  not  justly 
reckon  him  an  inhuman  wretch  1  If  he  should  rather 
choose  to  amuse  himself  with  furnishing  his  house  | 
with  those  things,  than  to  entitle  himself  to  an  eternal 
reward,  by  giving  them  to  those  that  wanted  eyes  and 
hands,  might  we  not  justly  reckon  him  mad  % 

^Now  money  has  very  much  the  nature  of  eyes  and 
feet,  if  we  either  lock  it  up  in  chests  or  waste  it  in 
needless  and  ridiculous  expenses  upon  ourselves,  whilst 
the  poor  and  distressed  want  it  for  their  necessary 
uses.  If  we  consume  it  in  the  ridiculous  ornaments 
of  apparel,  whilst  others  are  starving  in  nakedness,  we 
are  not  far  from  the  cruelty  of  him  that  chooses  rather 
to  adorn  his  house  with  the  hands  and  eyes,  than  to 
those  that  want  them.  If  we  choose  to  indulge  our- 
selves in  such  expensive  enjoyments  as  to  have  no  real 
use  in  them,  such  as  to  satisfy  no  real  want,  rather 
than  by  disposing  of  our  money  well,  we  are  guilty  of 
his  madness  that  rather  chooses  to  lock  up  eyes  and 
hands,  than  to  make  himself  for  ever  blessed,  by  giving 
-them  to  those  that  want  them. 

*  For  after  we  have  satisfied  our  own  sober  and  rea- 
sonable wa^ts,  all  the  rest  of  our  money  is  but  like 
spare  eyes  or  hands  \  it  is  something  that  we  cannot 
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keep  to  ourselves  without  being  foolish  in  the  use  of 
it ;  something  that  can  only  be  used  well  by  giving  it 
to  those  that  want  it.' 


THE  RICH  MAN  CONFOUNDED. 

To  be  enabled  to  appropriate  the  Saviour  as  our  wis- 
dom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  knd  redemption,  is 
of  all  enjoyments  the  greatest.  The  possession  of 
wealth,  talents,  power,  and  fame,  all  sink  to  nothing 
when  compared  with  this.  The  poorest,  the  most  ob- 
scure, therefore,  with  this  is  infinitely  more  happy  than 
the  most  elevated  without  it.  A  gentleman  one  day 
took  an  acquaintance  of  his  upon  the  leads  of  his 
house  to  shew  him  the  extent  of  his  possessions :  wav- 
ing his  hand  about,  ^  There,'  says  he,  ^  that  is  my  es- 
tate.' Then  pointing  to  a  great  distance  on  one  side  ; 
*  Do  you  see  that  farm  V  *■  Yes.'  *  Well,  that  is  mine.' 
Pointing  again  to  the  other  side — ^  Do  you  see  that 
house  V  *  Yes.'  '  That  also  belongs  to  me,'  *  Then,' 
said  his  friend,  *  Do  you  see  that  little  village  out  yon- 
der 1  *  Yes.'  *  Well,  there  lives  a  poor  woman  in  that 
village,  who  can  say  more  than  all  this.'  *  Aye  !  what 
can  she  say  1'  *  Why,  she  can  say, '  Christ  is  mine.' 
He  looked  confounded  and  said  no  more. 


THE  RIGHTEOUS  REVERED. 

However  a  depraved  heart  may  rise  in  enmity  against 
those  who  are  truly  religious,  yet  their  amiable  temper, 
great  prudence,  and  just  deportment,  strike  the  mind 
of  others  with  such  peculiar  force,  as  to  extort  from" 
them  both  confessions  and  respect  not  a  litle  extraor- 
dinary.    The  Earl  of  Rochester  acknowledged,  that, 
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even  ii^the  midst  of  his  wild  paroxysms,  he  had  a  se-     j 
cret  veneration  for  a  good  man.  j 

The  venerable  and  famous  missionary  Swartz  had 
acquired  such  a  character  among  the  heathen,  that, 
when  among  a  barbarous  and  lawless  banditti,  he  was 
suffered  to  pass  with  his  catechumen  through  contend- 
ing parties  of  them  unsuspected  and-  unmolested,  j 
They  said,  *  Let  him  alone — let  him  pass — he  is  a  man  j 
of  God !'  This  apostle  of  our  own  day  has  saved  the 
inhabitants  of  a  fort  from  perishing  by  famine,  when 
the  neighbouring  heathen  have  refused  to  suppty  it  with 
provision  on  any  other  assurance  than  that  of  his  woi*d. 
Even  that  tyrant  Hyder  Ally,  while  he  refused  to  nego- 
tiate^ ip  a  certain  treaty  with  others,  said,  '  Send  me 
Swartz  ;  send  me  the  Christian  Missionary,  I  will  treat 
with  him,  for  him  only  can  I  trust.' 

Another  fact  relative  to  this  great  man,  is  worth 
mentioning.  When  the  late  rajah  of  Tanjore  was  dy- 
ing, and  desired  to  commit  his  adopted  son,  the  present 
rajah,  to  this  missionary,  and  with  him,  of  course,  the 
care  of  his  dominions,  the  Christian,  after  the  example 
of  his  master,  was  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world,  nor  the  glory  of  them.  He  persuaded 
the  dying  prince  to  place  the  government  of  his  son 
and  of  his  affairs  in  other  hands.  But  a  greater  honor 
wa&  reserved  for  him,  which  he  could  not  refuse ;  name- 
ly, that  at  his  death  the  present  rajah  shed  a  flood  of 
of  tears  over  his  body,  mourned  deeply  while  attending 
his  funeral,  and  has  written  to  England  for  a  monument, 
which  he  intends  to  erect  in  Tanjore,  to  the  memory 
-of  his  virtues. 

These  anecdotes  show  us,  better  than  a  thousand 
arguments,  the  importance  of  character,  and  the  pro- 
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priety  of  the  apostle's  exhortation,  '  Wallc  in  wisdom 
toward  them  that  are  without.' 

Mr.  Erskine  (father  pf  the  famous  brothers  Ralph 
and  Ebenezer  Erskine)  was  on  his  passage  across  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  between  Leith  and  Kinghom,  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  very  ungodly  com- 
pany, who  were  passengers  with  him  in  the  same  ves- 
seL  It  grieved  him  exceedingly  to  hear  the  name  of 
t^e  great  God  perpetually  profaned  :  the  good  old  man 
was,  at  length,  so  affected,  that  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  but,  rising  suddenly  from  his  seat,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  mast,  he  uncovered  his  head,  waved  his 
hat  in  the  air,  and  cried  out  aloud,  '  Hallo,  hallo,  hallo !' 
as  if  he  had  seen  some  object  at  a  distance.  The 
company  was^truck,  and  all  was  silence  and  attention. 
He  then,  with  great  solemnity,  pronounced  the  third 
commandment :  ^  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.'  He  then  quit* 
ted  the  mast,  covered  his  head,  and  sat  down.  At 
first,  the  giddy  company  began  to  elbow  each  other  j 
then  to  titter ;  at  last  they  broke  out  into  a  loud  laugh. 
In  a  little  time  their  conversation  became  as  bad  or 
worse  than  before.  Above  all  the  rest  eminent  in 
wickedness,  was  a  lady. who  sat  just  opposite  Mr.  Ers- 
kine, who  took  a  malignant  pleasure  in  repeating  the 
sacred  name  almost  every  sentence,  accompanied  with 
smiles  of  derision  and  contempt,  designed  to  mortify 
this  man  of  God.  The  long-suffering  and  infinitely 
merciful  Father  of  the  Universe  seldom  interposes, 
even  in  such  flagrant  instances  of  profanity  as  this  5 
but  here  was  an  exception  5  when  what  hearing  his 
word  could  not,  terror  soon  effected.  They  proceeded 
on  their  voyage  till  they  came  bet'weeiv  t)a»  \^«xA  «sA 
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■hov^B  both  his  care  of  his  people  and  his  gpreat  aacen* 
iunej  over  them,  and  which  is  ascertained  by  the  teft* 
timony  of  many  witnesses,  some  of  whom  I  belieye, 
are  still  living,  I  shall  relate.  There  was  a  spot  al 
some  distance  from  the  village  to  which  many  young 
people  continued  to  resort :  he  had  often  warned  them 
in  his  preaching  against  this  custom,  and  at  least  he  dis- 
guised himself  one  evening,  that  he  might  not  be 
known  till  he  was  near  enough  to  discover  who  they 
were.  He  then^lspoke  and  charged  them  not  to  move. 
He  ordered  them  to  attend  him  on  a  day  and  honr 
which  he  appointed.  They  all  waited  upon  him  ac- 
cordingly, as  punctually  as  if  they  had  been  served 
with  a  judge's  warrant.  When  they  came,  he  led  them 
into  a  private  room,  where,  after  he  had  formed  them 
into  a  circle,  and  commanded  them  to  kneel  down,  he 
kneeled  down  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  prayed  for 
them  with  much  earnestness  for  a  considerable  time ; 
and  concluded  the  interview,  when  he  rose  up,  by  a 
close  and  affecting  lecture.  He  never  had  occasion 
afterwards  to  repeat  this  friendly  discipline.  He  en- 
tirely broke  the  custom,  and  the  place  has  never  been 
resorted  to  on  a  Sunday  evening  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day.' 

Mr.  Matthew  Henry  was  parti^larly  observant  of 
the  Sabbath-day.  It  was  somewhat  singular,  that,  the  ^ 
last  two  sabbaths  he  spent  on  earth,  God  should  direct 
him  to  a  subject  suitable  to  what  he  had  appointed,  and 
was  so  speedily  to  be  performed  for  him.  Those  two 
sabbaths  he  was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  thought  of 
that  eternal  sabbath  and  rest  which  the  spirits  of  just 
men  enjoy  in  heaven.  The  last  sabbath  but  one  he 
preached  from  Heb.  iv.  9.  '  There  remaineth,  there- 
fore, a  rest  for  the  people  of  God  \'  «.ivd  the  last  of  all 
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from  the  first  verse  of  the  same  chapter, — ^  Let  us 
therefore  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering 
into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short 
of  it.' 

How  many  persons  Who  call  themselyes  Christians 
can  reconcile  their  Sunday  proceedings  with  their  con** 
sciences  or  the  word  of  God,  I  know  not !  Whatever 
difference  of  sentiment  there  may  be  as  to  the  particu- 
lar day,  it  is  evident  there  never  has  been  any  abroga* 
tion  of  the  spirit,  meaning,  or  end  of  the  law,  as  to  de« 
voting  the  seventh  part  of  our  time  to  God.  What, 
then,  will  they  have  to  answer  for  who  set  apart  this 
day  for  travelling,  visiting,  feasting,  and  worldly 
amusements  %  What  an  awful  account  many  profes- 
sors will  have  to  give,  who  violate  this  day  by  working, 
posting  their  books,  keeping  their  servants  from  public 
worship,  and  buying  things  which  might  easily  have 
been  obtained  on  the  preceding  day !  Let  all  such  re- 
member how  incompatible  this  is  with  the  law  of  God, 
and  even  the  laws  of  the  land. 

A  young  man  who  had  been  employed  in  a  gentle- 
man's garden  in  Suffolk,  had  a  strong  inclination  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  metropolis.  Accordingly  he  came  to 
London,  and  soon  got  into  a  situation  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  where  he,  in  a  few  years,  acquired  so 
much  property,  that  he  took  some  ground  and  entered 
into  business  for  himself.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
a  religious  manner,  and  in  a  strict  observance  of  the 
sabbath ;  but  the  love  of  the  world  now  so  far  got  the 
ascendancy  as  to  induce  him  to  violate  that  sacred  day, 
by  selling  various  articles  which  his  garden  produced.. 
Providence,  however,  frowned  upon  him,  so  that  his 
prospects  of  great  gain  proved  delusive.  By  some  un- 
accountable   means,  he    failed  of   wicit^*^  \Ti  ^\sv% 
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sohemes,  and  in  a  short  time  became  a  bankrupt.  His 
sister,  a  pious  young  woman,  who  kept  his  house,  told 
him  her  apprehensions,  that  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tunes was  the  profanation  of  the  sabbath,  and  strongly  • 
urged  him  to  begin  business  again  upon  a  small  scale, 
offering  to  lend  him  all  she  had  (which  was  but  thirty* 
shillings,)  to  buy  a  few  necessary  articles,  upon  this 
condition,  that  he  should  sell  nothing  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  but  to  devote  it  wholly  to  religion  j  in  which  case 
she  told  him,  he  might  hope  for  a  divine  blessing.  He 
agreed  to  take  her  advice  ;  and  he  soon  experienced 
the  wisdom  of  it ;  for  he  quickly  began  to  find  his  bu- 
siness wonderfully  to  prosper ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  rose 
to  such  affluence  as  to  purchase  the  ground  he  had 
hired ;  and  to  be  ^le  to  communicate  largely  of  his 
substance,  for  the  honor  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of 
many. 


SANCTIFICATION. 


A  FEiEND  of  Archbishop  Usher  repeatedly  urged 
him  to  write  his  thoughts  on  sanctifi cation,  w^ich  at 
length  he  engaged  to  do  ;  but  a  considerable  time  elaps- 
ing, the  performance  of  his  promise  was  importu- 
nately claimed.  The  bishop  replied  to  this  purpose : 
'  I  have  not  written,  and  yet  I  cannot  charge  myself 
with  a  breach  of  promise ;  for  I  began  to  write,  but 
when  I  came  to  treat  of  the  new  creature  which  God 
formeth  by  his  spirit  in  every  regenerate  soul,  I  found 
so  little  of  it  wrought  in  myself,  that  I  could  speak  of 
it  only  as  parrots,  or  by  rote,  without  the  knowledge 
of  what  I  might  have  expressed,  and  therefore  I  durst 
not  presume  to  proceed  any  further  upon  it.'  Upon 
this  his  friends  stood  amoLied^  to  hear  such  a  humble 
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confession  from  so  gracious,  holy,  and  eminent  a  per- 
son. The  bishop  then  added,  '  I  must  tell  you,  we  do 
not  well  uilderstand  what  sanctification  and  the  new 
creature  are.  It  is  no  less  than  for  a  man  to  be  brought 
to  an  entire  resignation  of  his  own  will  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  to  live  in  the  offering  up  of  his  soul  contin- 
ually in  the  flames  of  love  as  a  whole  bumt-offering  to 
Christ ;  and  oh !  how  many  who  profess  Christianity 
are  unacquainted  experimentally  with  this  great  work 
upon  their  souls !' 


SCHOOLS  NEED  REFORM. 

'  I  Jf  lOHT  recite,'  says  Cotton  Mather,  *  the  complaint 
of  Austin,  '*  that  little  boys  are  taught  in  the  schools 
the  filthy  actions  of  the  pagan  gods ;"  or  the  complaint 
of  Luther,  ^^that  our  schools  are  pagan  rather  than 
Christian."  I  might  mention  what  a  late  author  says, 
^'  I  knew  an  aged  and  eminent  schoolmaster,  who,  after 
keeping  a  school  about  fifty  years,  said,  with  a  sad 
countenance,  that  it  was  a  great  troub^  to  him,  that 
he  had  spent  so  much  time  in  reading  pa^an  authors 
to  his  scholars." '  It  will  be  a  happy  circumstance  when 
our  schools  shall  be  purged,  and  only  such  authors 
read  as  are  at  least  inoffensive  and  harmless; 


SCOFFERS  REPROVED. 

A  scoFFiNO  infidel,  of  considerable  abilities,  being  once 
in  company  with  a  person  of  weak  intellects,  but  a 
real  Christian ;  and  supposing,  no  doubt,  that  he  should 
obtain  an  easy  triumph,  and  display  his  ungodly  wit, 
put  the  following  question  to  him :  '  I  understand.  Sir, 
that  you  expect  to  go  to  heaven  when  you  die  \  cesi 
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you  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  place  heaven  isV  ^Yes, 
«ir,'  replied  the  Christian  5  ^Heaven  is  a  prepared  place 
for  a  prepared  people  ;  and  if  your  soul  is  not  prepared 
for  it,  with  all  your  hoasted  wisdom,  you  will  never 
enter  there.' 

For  vain  applaase  transgress  not  Scripture  roles : 
A  witty  sinner  is  the  worst  of  fools. 


THE  SCOLD  CONVERTEt). 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  W.  relates  the.  following  circum- 
stance, in  one  of  his  journals.  *  Wednesday,  9th,  I 
rode  over  to  a  neighbouring  town,  to  wait  on  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  a  man  of  candor  and  understanding,  be- 
fore whom  I  was  informed  their  angry  neighbours  had 
carried  a  whole  waggon  load  of  these  new  heretics 
(the  methodists.)  But  when  he  asked  them  what  they 
had  .done,  there  was  a  deep  silence,  for  that  was  a  point 
their  conductors  had  forgot !  At  length,  one  said, 
*  Why,  they  pretend  to  be  better  than .  other  people ; 
and  besides,  they  pray  from  morning  to  night.'  Mr.  S. 
asked,  *  But  have  they  done  nothing  besides  V  *  Yes, 
sir,'  said  an  old  man  ;  *an't  please  your  worship,  they 
have  convarted  my  wife.  Till  she  went  among  them, 
she  had  such  a  tongue,  and  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a 
lamb  !'  *  Carry  them  back,  carry  them  back,'  replied 
the  justice,  '  and  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds  in  the 
town. 


SCRIPTURES. 


*  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousneas,' 
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The  Bible  is  not  only  the  oldest,  but  the  best  book 
in  the  world.  The  matter,  the  manner,  the  end,  the 
harmony,  the  success  of  the  scriptures,  together  with 
their  wonderful  preservation,  character  of  the  penman, 
and  accomplishment  of  their  predictions,  should  teach 
us  their  divine. authority.  Infidels  may  reject,  sceptics 
may  doubt,  and  the  licentious  may.  sneer ;  but  no  one 
who  ever  wished  to  take  away  this  foundation  stone  could 
produce  any  other  equal  to  it,  on  which  the  structure 
of  a  pious  mind,  a  solid  hope,  a  comfortable  state,  or 
wise  conduct,  could  be  raised.  A  view  of  the  heathen 
world,  a  sight  of  mankind  at  large,  will  evidently  show 
how  far  the  light  of  nature  can  carry  men.  Revelation 
alone  is  the  sure  word,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
Apostle,  whereunto  we  do  well  to  take  heed  as  unto  a 

light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place. 

*  Read  and  revere  the  sacred  page  ;  a  page 
Which  not  the  whole  creation  could  produce, 
Which  not  the  conflagration  shall  destroy, 
In  nature's  ruins  not  one  letter  lost.' — Young. 

A  lady  of  suspected  chastity,  and  who  was  tinctured 
with  infidel  principles,  conversing  with  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  objected  to  the  scriptures  on  account  of 
their  obscurity,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing them.  The  minister  wisely  and  smartly  replied, — 
*  Why,  madam,  what  can  be  easier  to  understand  than 
the  seventh  commandment,  "  Thou  shall  not  commit 
adultery  1" ' 

Collins  the  poet,  it  is  said,  travelled  with  no  other 
book  than  an  English  Testament,  such  as  children  car- 
ry to  school.  When  a  friend  took  it  into  his  hand  out 
of  curiosity,  to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters 
had  chosen,  '  I  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins,  'but 
that  is  the  best.' — Happy  would  it  be  for  poets  if  they 
all  were  of  the  same  mind. 


411.  scaiPTuaEs. 

The  learned  Salmasias  said,  when  on  his  death-bed, 
<0h!  I  have  lost  a  world  of  time!  If  one  year  more 
were  to  he  added  to  my  life,  it  should  be  spent  in 
reading  David's  Psalms,  and  Paul's  Epistles.' 

It  is  not  every  man  that  chooses  the  Bible  in  prefe- 
rence to'worldly  emolument.  -The  following  instance, 
however,  is  related  of  John  Wesselus,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  15th  century.  His  patron  having 
been  elected  Pope,  by  the  name  of  Sixtus  IV.,  continu 
ed  his  favor  to  him ;  and  offered  him  all  kinds  of  pre- 
ferpoent ;  but  Wessehis  desired  only  one  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  out  vf  the  Vatican  library. 
The  Pope  thought  this  a  v«ry  stupid  request.  ^  Why 
did  you  not,'  said  he,  '  desire  a  mitre,  or  some  such 
thing  T  '  Because  I  do  not  want  one,'  replied  Wesse- 
lus. His  request  was  granted.  The  bible,  to  a  pious 
mind,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  the  greatest  riches, 
or  the  most  elevated  and  conspicuous  situation  in  the 
world. 

A  worthy  officer  not  long  since  assembled  all  his 
men  in  the  cabin,  and  stating  the  critical  situation  of 
his  country,  proposed  to  them  the  contribution  of  ten 
day's  pay,  as  a  free-will  oiSering  to  the  necessities  of 
their  country.  This  being  cheerfully  agreed  to,  he 
presented  each  of  them  with  a  Bible,  desiring  them  to 
peruse  it  carefully,  adding,  *lt  will  instruct  you  to  fear 
Gcd)  honor  the  King,  and  love  your  country.'  Were 
every  officer  to  do  likewise,  what  good  might  we  not 
expect  V 

A  minister  meeting  with  some  sailors  who  appeared 
to  be  serious,  asked  them  if  there  were  any  more  on 
board  who  were  of  the  same  opinion  with  themselves  1 
*  Yes,  Sir,'  said  one  of  them,  '  there  are  several  of  us, 
when  opportunity  offeTa^  meet  lot  x«Q>A^xk%  %3DLd  grayer; 
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•and  we  hope  there  are  six  of  us,  who  are  truly  changed, 
who  were  all  vile  sinners  two  years  ago,  but  have  been 
taught  to  love  God  by  reading  the  Bible.'  What  an 
encouragement  is  this  to  distribute  the  Bible  among 
sailors  as  well  as  others ! 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  scriptures  are  read  by 
the  poor  and  illiterate  only ;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  them  worthy  the  attention  of  the  great,  the  wise, 
and  the  learned ',  but  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  their  pe- 
culiar excellency,  tl^it  they  are  calculated  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  moat  sagacious  philosopher,  as  weU  as  the 
most  humble  peasant. 

There  is  no  book  in  the  world  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  all  men  as  the  Bible.  It  is  so  sub- 
lime in  its  language,  so  noble  in  its  doctrine,  yet  plain 
in  its  precepts,  and  excellent  in  its  end,  that  the  man 
must  be  ignorant  and  depraved  indeed  who  lives  with- 
out reading  it. 

Queen  Elizabeth  spent  much  of  her  time  in  reading 
the  best  writings  of  her  own  and  former  ages,  yet  she 
by  no  means  neglected  that  best  of  books,  the  Bible  ; 
for  proof  of  which,  take  her  own  words :  '  I  walk,' 
.  says  she,  '  many  times  in  the  pleasant  fields  of  the  holy 
scriptures,  where  I  pluck  up  the  goodlisome  herbs  of 
sentences.by  pruning,  eat  them  by  reading,  digest  them 
by  musing,  and  lay  them  up  at  length  in  the  high  seat 
of  memory  by  gathering  them  together  ;  so  that  hav- 
ing tasted  their  sweetness,  I  may  less  perceive  the  bit- 
terness of  life.' 

Lord  Rochester. — A  comparison  of  the  53d  chapter 
of  Isaiah  with  the 'account  given  in  the  four  Evangelists 
of  the  sufierings  of  Christ,  became  the  instrument  of 
convincing  this  witty  and  wicked  Earl.  It  is  said  that 
'  Mr«wParsons,  in  order  to  his  conv\ct\oxi>  x^^A.  \.^  \v\scl 
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|he  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  compared  it  with  mc 
Saviour's  pasBiOD,  that  he  might  there  see  a  prophecy 
cODceraing  i|,  written  maay  ageti  before  it  was  done ; 
which  the  J«wi,  that  niH  blasphemed  Christ,  still  kept 
IB  their  hands  as  a  book  divinely  inspired.  The  Eari 
told  Bishop  Burnet,  that,  as  he  beard  it  read,  he  felt  an 
inward  force  upon  him,  which  did  so  enlighten  hii 
mind  and  convince  hira,  that  he  eonld  resist  it  no  lon- 
er ;  for  the  words  had  an  authority  which  did  shoot 
like  rays  or  beams  in  his  mind :  so  that  he  yraa  not  only 
convinced  by  the  reasoning  he  had  aboat  it,  which  sa- 
tisfied his  understanding,  but  by  a  power  which  did  so 
eflectoally  constrain  hini,  that  he  did  ever  after  as 
firmly  believe  in  his  Saviour  as  if  he  had  seen  him  in 
the  clouds.  He  had  it  read  so  often  to  him,  that  he 
had  got  it  by  heart,  and  went  through  great  part  of  it, 
in  discourse  with  the  Bishop,  with  a  sort  of  heavenly 
pleasure,  giving  him  his  reflections  upon  it.'  See  Bur- 
net's Life  of  the  Earl  of  Bocbester. 

It  is  said  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  only  to  natural  religion,  for  he  was  tho- 
roughly persuaded  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  And 
amidst  the  great  variety  of  books  which  he  had  con- 
stantly before  him,  that  which  he  studied  with  the 
greatest  application  was  the  Bible  1  and  he  understood 
the  nature  and  force  of  moral  certainty,  as  well  as  he 
did  that  of  a  strict  demonstration. 

The  famous  Selden,  one  of  the  most  eminent  philo- 
sophers and  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  who  had 
taken  a  diligent  survey  of  antiquity,  and  what  know- 
ledge was  considerable  among  Jews,  Heathens,  and 
Ghristians,  and  read  as  much  perhaps  as  any  man  ever 
^ail,  towards  the  end  of  his  days,  declared  to  Arch- 

tiop  Usher,  that  notw'u^BUiv&\ti%Vb\i&&  tee&  so  la- 
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borious  in  his  inquiries  and  ottrions  in  his  eoUectionn,  ""  * 
and  had  possessed  himself  of  a  treasure  of  books  ai^ci 
manuscripts  upon  all  ancient  subjects,  y^  he  eould  reit 
his  soul  on  none  save  the  Scriptures :  and,  above  all, 
that  passage  gave  him  the  most  satisfaction  in  "Titus  iL 
11  to  14,  'The  Grace  #f  God,'  etc. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  a  great  statesman,  a  little 
before  his  death,  advised  his  relations  to  be  serious  in 
searching  after  the  will  of  God  ia  his  holy  wordj 
*  For,'  said  he,  ^  it  is  deservedly  accounted  a  piece  of 
excellent  knowledge  to  understand  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  the  customs  of  a  man's  country ;  how  much 
more  to  know  the  statutes  of  heaven  and  the  laws  of 
eteniity  ;  those  immutable  and  eternal  laws  of  justice 
and  righteousness !  To  know  the  will  and  pleasure  of  - 
the  Great  Monarch  and  Universal  King.  I  have  seen 
an  end  of  all  perfection,  but  thy  commandment  is  ex- 
ceeding broad.  Whatever  other  knowledge  a  man  be 
endowed  with,  could  he,  by  a  vast  and  imperious  mind, 
and  a  heart  as  large  as  the  sand  upon  the  seashore, 
command  all  the  knowledge  of  art  and  nature,  of 
words  and  things,  and  yet  not  know  the  author  of  his 
being,  and  the  preserver  of  his  life,  his  sovereign  and 
his  judge,  his  surest  refuge  in  trouble,  his  best  friend 
or  worst  enemy,  the  support  of  his  life  and  the  hope  of 
his  death,  his  future  happiness  and  his  portion  for  ever, 
he  doth  but  go  down  to  hell  with  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom.' 

Mr.  Locke,  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters of  reason,  being  asked  a  little  before  his  dissolu- 
tion— *  What  was  the  shortest  and  surest  way  for  a 
young  gentleman  to  attain  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  full  and  just  extent  of  itl' 
made  this  memorable  reply,  ^  Let  Yiixu  «ta^^  ^^  V^^ 
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scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament.  Therein 
are  contained  the  words  of  eternal  life.  It  has  God  foi 
its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  tmth  without  any 
mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter.^ 

In  another  place  he  says,  '  The  only  way  to  attain  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  in^its  full 
extent  and  purity,  is  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures.' 

Mr.  Locke  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  *of  his  life  at 
Gates,  in  Essex,  at  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masham. 
'  During  this  agreeahle  retirement  he  applied  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
employed  the  laat  years  of  his  life  in  hardly  any  thing 
else.' 

Sir  William  Jone8^l  opinion  of  the  Bible  was  written 
on  the  last  leaf  of  one  belonging  to  him,  in  these,  strong 
terms :  >  I  have  regularly  and  attentively  read  these 
holy  scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion  that  this  volume, 
indeipendently  of  its  divine  origin,  contains  more  sub- 
limity and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important 
history,  and  finer  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than 
can  be  collected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  age 
or  language  they  may  have  been  composed.' 

The  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  is  another  instance* 
His  whole  life  and  fortune  were  spent  in  illustrating 
the  beauties  of  the  two  grand  volumes  of  Creation  and 
Revelation.  He  has  said  every  thing  in  favor  of  the 
Bible  that  language  admitS'of.  He  calls  it '  that  match" 
less  book,'  and  has  written  a  whole  volume  to  illustrate 
its  beauties.  Nor  was  his  admiration  confined  to  mere 
words ;  for  he  was  at  the  charge  of  a  translation  and 
impression  of  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles into  the  Malayan  language,  and  this  book  he  sent 
over  all  the  East  Indies.  He  was  moreover  at  a  con- 
siderable  expense  for  an  im^x«a«i.ou  of  the  New  Tea- 
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tament  in  the  Turkish  language.    He'  also  spent  seven 
hundred  pounds  in  an  editioi>  ef «-  the  Itish  Bihle,  which 
he  ordered  to  he  distributed  in  that  oountvy.     He  con-    ' 
tributed  largely  also  tp   the  impressions  both  of   the 
Welsh  Bible  and  of  the  Irish  fible,  for  the  use  of  the  * 
Highlands  in  Scotland;  and  he  gave,  during  his  life,    ' 
three  hundred  pounds  towards  propagating  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  in  America. 

There  is  a  wonderful  depth  in  the  scriptures:  the 
more  we  study  them,  the  more  we  shall  be  enamoured 
with  and  astonished  at  the  beauties  they  contain.  The 
learned  Le  Clerc  tells  us,  that,  *  while  he  was  compiling 
his  harmony  he  was  so  struck  with  admiration  of  the 
excellent  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  so  inflamed  with 
the  love  of  his  most  holy  doctrine,  that  he  thought  he 
but  just  then  began  to  be  acquainted  with  what  he 
scarcely  ever  laid  out  of  his  hands  from  his  infancy.' 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  an- 
ecdote of  Oxenstein,  Chancellor  of  Sweden.  He  was 
a  person  of  the  first  quality,  station,  and  ability  in  his 
own  country.  Being  visited  in  his  retreat  from  public 
business  by  Commissioner  Whitlock,  Ambassador  from 
England  to  Queen' Christiana,  in  the  conclusion  of 
their  discourse  he  said  to  the  ambassador, — '  I  have 
seen  much,  and  enjoyed  much  of  this  world,  but  I 
never  ktiew  how  to  live  till  now.  I  thank  my  good 
God  who  has  given  me  time  to  know  Him,  and  to  know 
myself.  All  the  comfort  I  have,  and  which  is  more 
than  the  whole  world  can  give,  is  feeling  the  good 
Spirit  of  God  in  my  heart,  and  reading  in  this  good 
book  (holding  up  the  Bible)  that  came  from  it.'  This 
enlightened  and  experienced  man  farther  addressed 
the  embassador  as  follows ; — *  You  are  now  in  the 
prime  of  your  age  and  vigor,  and  in  great  favor  and 
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business;  but  all  this  will  leave  you,  and  you  will  one 
day  better  understand  and  relish  what  I  say  to  yoa ; 
and  then  you  will  find,  that  there  is  more  wisdom, 
trath,  comfort,  and  pleasure,  in  retiring  and  turning 
your  heart  from  the  world  to  the  good  Spirit  of  God, 
and  in  reading  the  Bible,  than  iA  all  the  courts  and 
favors  of  princes.'  *  This  I  had,  (says  William  Penn,) 
as  near  as  I  am  able  to  remember,  from  the  ambassa- 
dor's own  mouth  more  than  once.  A  very  remarkable 
and  edifying  account,  when  we  consider  from  whom  it 
came,  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  noen  of  his  age, 
while  his  understanding  was  as  sound  and  vigorous  as 
his  experience  and  knowledge  were  great.' 

Translation  cf  the  Scriptures. — When  Queen  Eliza- 
beth  opened  the  prisons  at  her  coming  to  the  crown, 
one  piously  told  her,  that  there  were  yet  some  good 
men  left  in  prison  undelivered,  and  desired  they  might 
also  partake  of  her  princely  favor ;  meaning  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  Paul,  who  had  been  denied  to  walk 
abroad  in  the  English  tongue,  when  her  sister  Mary 
swayed  the  sceptre.  To  this  she  answered,  'They 
should  be  asked,  whether  they  were  willing  to  have 
their  liberty ;'  which  soon  after  appearing,  they  had, 
says  an  old  divine,  *  their  gaol  delivery ;  and  have  ever 
since  had  their  liberty  to  speak  to  us  in  our  own  tongue 
at  the  assemblies  of  our  public  worship ;  yea,  and  to 
visit  us  in  our  private  houses  also.' 

Our  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  in 
the  time  and  by  the  appointment  of  James  the  First. 
According  to  Fuller,  the  number  of  translators  amount- 
ed to  forty-seven.  Every  one  of  the-  company  was  to 
translate  the  whole  parcel,  and  compare  all  together. 
The«e  good  and  learned  men  entered  on>  their  wouk  in 
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the  spring,  1607,  and   three  years  elapsed  before  the 
translation  was  finished. 

Bugenhagius  assisted  Luther  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  German,  and  kept  the  day  on  which  it 
was  finished  annually  a  festival  with  his  friends,  calling 
it  'The  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible  ;'  and  it 
certainly  deserves  a  red  letter  more  than  half  the  saints 
in  the  calendar. 

Soon  after  Tindale's  New  Testament  was  published, 
a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  to  prohibit  the  buying 
and  reading  such  translation  or  translations.  But  this 
served  to  increase  the  public  curiosity,  and  to  occasion 
a  more  careful  reading  of  what  was  deemed  so  ob- 
noxious. One  step  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
afiTorded  some  merriment  to  the  Protestants.  His 
Lordship  thought  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  these 
English  New  Testaments  from  circulation  would  be  to 
buy  up  the  whole  impression,  and  therefore  employed 
a  Mr.  Packington,  who  secretly  favored  the  reforma- 
tion, then  at  Antwerp,  for  this  purpose  ;  assuring  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  cost  what  they  would,  he  would 
have  them,  and  burn  them  at  Paul's  cross.  Upon  this 
Packington  applied  himself  to  Tindale,  (who  was  then 
at  Antwerp,)  and  upon  agreement  the  Bishop  had  the 
books,  Packington  great  thanks,  and  Tindale  all  the 
money.  This  enabled  Tindale  instantly  to  publish 
a  new  and  more  correct  edition ;  so  that  they  came 
over  thick  and  three-fold  into  England ;  which  occa- 
sioned great  rage  in  the  disappointed  Bishop  and  his 
popish  friends.  One  Constantine  being  soon  after  ap- 
prehended by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  being  asked  how 
Tindale  and  others  subsisted  abroad,  readily  answered, 
'  that  it  was  the  Bishop  of  London  who  had  been  their 
chief  supporter,  for  he  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  mo^ie^ 
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upon  than  in  the  parchase  of  New  Testaments,  to  bum 
them ;  and  that  apon  that  cash  they  had  subsisted  till 
the  tale  of  the  second  edition  was  received.' 

The  following  incident  respecting  the  Venerable 
Bede  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  One  of  the  last 
things  he  did  was  the  translating  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
into  English.  When  death  seized  on  him,  one  of  his 
devout  scholars,  whom  he  used  for  his  secretary  or 
amanuensis,  said  to  him,  ^  My  beloved  master,  there  re- 
mains yet  one  sentence  unwritten.'  '  Write  it  then 
quickly"  replied  Bede ;  and,  summoning  all  his  spirits 
together,  (like  the  last  blaze  of  a  candle  going  out,)  he 
indited  it,  and  expired. 

Mark  Hildesley,  Bishop  of  Soder  and  Man,  deserves 
to  be  here  recorded  as  an  example  of  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures into  the  Manks'  language.  His  whole  heart  was 
set  open  this  work,  and  God  greatly  blessed  him  in  it. 
On  Saturday,  the  28th  of  November,  1772,  he  was 
crowned  with  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  receiving 
the  last  part  of  the  Bible  translation,  so  long  and  so 
greatly  the  object  of  his  ardent  prayers ;  upon  which 
occasion,  according  to  his  own  repeated  promise,  he 
very  emphatically  sang,  Nunc,  Domine,  dimittas,  in  the 
presence  of  his  congratulating  family.  The  next  day 
which  was  Advent  Sunday,  he  officiated  in  his  own 
chapel,  and  preached  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life. 
In  the  evening  he  again  called  his  family  together,  and 
resumed  the  subject.  On  the  next  day  he  was  seized 
with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards calmly  resigned  a  valuable  existence  in  the  se- 
venty-fourth year  of  his  age.  We  ought  to  be  parti- 
cularly thankful  to  God  when  he  spares  the  lives  of  his 
servants  to  finish  those  works  which  are  of  such 
importance  and  uiiViVy  Xo  vtvixv\L\w^. 
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SCRIPTURE  MISAPPLIED,  IRREVERENTLY 

USED,  ETC. 

To  pervert,  misapply,  or  irreverently  use  the  sacred 
scripture,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  conversation,  is 
highly  reprehensible.  It  leads  to  an  improper  familia- 
rity  with  the  scripture,  furnishes  an  argument  for  the 
infidel,  and  is  a  proof  either  of  our  ignorance,  error, 
levity,  or  nuilignity.  The  sacred  volume  ought  always 
to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  reverence  ;  and  whether 
we  preach  from  it,  or  converse  about  it,  it  ought  to  be 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  care. 

As  it  respects  conversation,  take  the  following  ex- 
ample. A  person  wishing  to  inform  another  he  is  al- 
luded to,  announces,  in  scripture  language,  '  Thou  art 
the  man;'  or,  in  excusing  the  attendance  of  a  man 
lately  married,  that '  He  has  married  a  wife,  and  there- 
fore cannot  come.'  Anothe|r  tells  us,  '  I  have  found  my 
sheep  which  was  lost ;'  and  I  have  heard  a  person,  upon 
a  piece  of  business  taking  a  more  favorable  turn  than 
expected,  rebuke  another  jocosely  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  '  O,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore'  didst  thou 
doubt  V  which  was  followed  by  a  laugh !  I  have  also 
heard,  and  not  in  a  single  instance,  persons  fond  of 
smoking  tobacco  invite  others  to  have  with  them  ^  a 
burnt  offering.' 

A  man  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  who  was  a  notorious 
drunkard,  would  often  drink  half  a  pint  of  neat  Hol- 
lands at  a  time,  and  with  these  words  in  his  mouth : 
'  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be 
filled  with  the  spirit,^  On  other  occasions,  when  drink- 
ing off  a  small  glass,  he  would  profanely  quote  these 
words :  ^  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones.^ 
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As  it  respects  the  misapplication  of  scripture  in  the 
pulpit,  we  have  too  many  instances.  1 

The  following  passage  is  found  in  a  sermon  preached     j 
hy  a  protestant  clergyman,  at  Bow  Church  before  the 
Society  for  Reformation  of  Manners.     ^  As  for  those 
that  dropped  in  by  chance,  or  came  out   of  custom  or    y 
curiosity,  or  to  spy  out  our  liberty  that  we  have  in  the    '  ^ 
Lord,  or,  it  may  be,  they  knew  not  why  themselves, 
they  have  the   same  freedom  here,   as  in  the  devil's 
chapel,  to  stay  as  few  or  as  many  acts  as  they  please; 
and  when  they  have  heard  as  much  as  serves  their  turn, 
or  something  they   do  not  like,  or  think  it  may  be 
change  or  dinner  time,  they  are  free  to  be  gone ;  and, 
as  they  came  unsent  and  unlooked  for,  so  they  may  de- 
part not  desired  $  and  the  only  remark  I  shall  make  is,    I 
that  they  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us; 
for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
continued  with  us. 


SCRUPLES  SOMETIMES  UNNECESSARY. 

'Unto 'the  pure,'  says  the  apostle  to  Titus,  *all  things 
are  pure.' 

'  I  recollect  the  sense,'  says  Saurin,  '  which  a  cele- 
brated bishop  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  gave  these  words 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  I  speak  of  Spiridon. 
A  traveller  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  his  journey 
waited  upon  him  on  a  day  which  the  church  had  set 
apart  for  fasting.  Spiridion  instantly  ordered  some  re- 
freshment for  him,  and  invited  him,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, to  eat.  *  No,  I  must  not  eat,'  said  the  stranger, 
'  because  I  am  a  Christian.'  *  And  because  you  are  a 
Christian,'  replied  the  bishop  to  him,  *  you  may  eat 
without   scruple,    agTeeaVAy    ^^o    ^^   ^^^\%vvdl  ^C  «ja 
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apostle, — unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.'  We.  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  shameful  abuse  which  some 
have  made  of  this  maxim.  We  know  some  have  ex- 
tended it  even  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  positive 
law,  which  no  one  can  violate  without  sin.  We  know 
particularly  the  insolence  with  which  some  place  them- 
selves  in  the  list  of  those  pure  persons  of  whom  the 
apostle  speaks,  although  their  gross  ignorance  and 
novel  dignity  may  justly  place  them  in  the  opposite 
class.  But  the  abuse  of  a  maxim  ought  not  to  prevent 
the  lawful  use  of  it.  There  are  some  things  which 
are  criminal  or  lawful  according  to  the  degree  of, 
knowledge  and  holiness  of  him  who  performs  them. 
Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  Would  you  then 
know  how  far  to  carry  your  scruples  in  regard  to  some 
steps  1  Examine  sincerely  and  with  rectitude  to  what 
degree  you  are  pure  in  this  respect,  I  mean,  examine 
sincerely  and  uprightly,  whether  you  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  Christianity,  as  not  to  endanger  your  faith 
and  holiness  by  this  step. 


SELF-CONDEMNATION. 


While  the  proud  pharisee  boasts  of  his  fancied  righte- 
ousness, and  trusts  in  his' own  works  for  salvation, 
the  true  believer  is  deeply  humbled  under  a  view  of 
his  own  unworthiness.  He  mourns  over  the  manifold 
infirmities  of  his  nature  ;  and  knows  that  it  is  by  grace 
alone  he  can  be  saved.  His  conduct  indeed  may  be 
uniform ;  so  that  none  can  accuse  him ;  yet  he  con- 
demnl  himself  and  his  imperfection  in  all  he  does.  A 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  being  introduced  to  an  old 
religious  person  in  his  hermitage,  asked  him  what  he 
found  in  that  desart.     To   which  he  «LXww«t^A.^  ^^'^^ 
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)tidge  and  condemn  myself  perpetually ;  that  is  the 
employment  of  my  solitude  ;'  the  patriarch  answered, 
*  There  is  no  other  way.'  Now,  though  there  is  no 
neeessity  to  seclude  ourselves  from  society,  or  to  retire 
into  a  wilderness ;  yet  the  only  way  to  heaven  is 
through  the  valley  of  humiliation.  It  is  thus  only  that 
we  can  appreciate  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  see  the 
suitableness  of  his  righteousness,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  his  grrace.  Living  and  dying,  therefore, 
this  must  be  our  language — '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner.' 


SERVANTS. 

SoBRiBTT,  aetivity,  fidelity,  submission,  patience,  punc- 
tuality, sincerity,  and  obedience  to  their  masters,  are 
required  of  servants:  but  it  is  religion  which  will 
make  them  shine.  This  will  enable  them  not  merely 
to  fill  up  but  to  adorn  their  stations.  This  will  sweeten 
all  their  toils,  produce  contentment  in  the  place  | 
which  Providence  hath  allotted  them,  and  teach  them 
to  look  forward  to  that  happy  period,  when  they  shall 
be  elevated  to  those  honors  which  are  immortal,  and 
those  glories  which  shall  never  fade. 

Faithful  Servants. — At  the  recent  banishment  of  the 
famous  Barthelemy,  it  is  said,  his  servant  Le  Tellier 
came  running  up,  just  as  his  master  vma  getting  into 
the  carriage,  with  an  order  from  the  Directory  permit- 
ting him  to  accompany  his  master.  He  delivered  it 
to  Angereau,  who,  having  read  it,  said,  *  You  are  deter- 
mined, then,  to  share  the  fate  of  these  men  who  are 
lost  for  ever  1  Whatever  events  await  them,  be  as- 
sured they  will  ne\er  i^twtxi.'    '  My  mind  is  made  up,' 
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answered  Le  Tellier  ;  '  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to 
share  the  misfortunes  of  my  master.' — '  Well,  then,' 
replied  Augereau  ;  '  go,  fanatic,  and  perish  with  him  ;' 
at  the  same  time  adding,  '  Soldiers,  let  this  man  be 
watched  as  closely  as  those  miscreants.'  Le  Tellier 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  master,  who 
was  but  too  happy  at  this  awful  moment  to  press  so 
affectionate  a  friend  to  his  bosom.  '  This  worthy  fel- 
low,' say  they,  '  has  constantly  shown  the  same  cour- 
age and  attachment,  and  we  have  always  treated  and 
considered  him  as  one  of  our  companions.' 

.  A  Portuguese  slave,  who  had  fled  into  the  woods  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  which  was  his  natural  right,  having 
heard  that  his  old  master  was  arrested  and  likely  to  be 
condemned  for  a  capital  crime,  came  into  the  court  of 
justice,  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  fact,  su fleered  himself 
to  be  imprisoned,  brought  false  though  judicial  proofs 
of  his  crime,  and  was  executed  instead  of  his  beloved 
master.  Though  we  must  condemn  this  conduct  as  an 
unjustifiable  sacrifice  of  truth  and  of  his  own  life,  yet 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  affection,  greatness,  genero- 
sity, and  gratitude  of  mind  here  displayed. 

A  gentleman  of  respectability.  Dr.  L ,  was  lately 

confined  for  some  time  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  ; 
while  his  fortune,  involved  in  a  chancery*  suit,  was  un- 
justly withheld  from  him.  During  this  distressing  pe- 
riod he  was  obliged,  by  poverty,  to  tell  his  negro  ser- 
vant, that,  however  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  they 
must  part,  his  pecuniary  difficulties  being  now  such, 
that  he  was  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  negro  replied,  with  affectionate 
warmth,  *  No,  massah,  we  will  never  part  :  many  a 
year  have  you  kept  me,  and  now  I  will  keep  you.'  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  out  to  work  as  a  day  labotet^  ^xA  ^ 

39 
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the  end  of  every  week  faithfully  brought  his  earnings 
to  his  master ;  which  proved  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  both  of  them,  until  the  recent  decision  of  the  chan- 
cery suit,  by  which  the  doctor   obtained  an  award  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,   when  he  settled  a  handsome    I 
annuity  for  life  on  this  faithful  and  affectionate  negro. 

Unprofitable  Servants, — 'Know  ye  not,'  saith  the 
apostle,  '  that  the  unrighteous  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  V  This  is  an  awful  declaration ;  hnt 
there  is  another  class,  who  though  not  found  among 
the  profligate  part  of  mankind,  yet  may  be  justly  styled 
unprofitable  servants.  Birth  and  education,  constitu- 
tion and  connection,  necessity  of  character  and  love  of 
gain,  and  many  such  things,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a 
worldly  decency  of  living.  Now  as  this  class  do  not 
act  from  principles  of  religion,  they  certainly  have  no 
right  to  the  rewards  of  it.  There  was  a  law  in  Rome, 
that  those  who  in  a  storm  forsook  the  ship,  should  for- 
feit the  property  therein;  and  the  ship  and  lading 
should  belong  entirely  to  those  who  staid  in  it.  In  a 
dangerous,  tempest,  all  the  mariners  forsook  the  ship, 
except  only  one  sick  passenger,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
disease,  was  unable  to  get  out  and  escape.  So  it  hap- 
pened the  ship  came  safe  to  port.  The  sick  man  kept 
possession,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  but  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  sick  man  was  not  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law ;  for  the  reason  of  making  it  was  to 
give  encouragement  to  such  as  should  venture  their 
lives  to  save  the  vessel ;  but  this  was  a  merit  which  he 
could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  staid  in  the  ship 
upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing  to  its  pre- 
servation. '  Many  persons/  as  one  observes,  '  are  in 
the  condition  of  this  man:  though  decent  in  their  con- 
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duct,  yet  they  can  claim  nothing  under  Christianity  as  a 
law,  because  they  never  acted  on  the  reason  of  it.' 


SIMPLICITY  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

OuB  heavenly  Instructor,  in  order  to  accommodate  his 
parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  audience,  adopted  the 
broad  line  of  instruction  conveyed  under  a  few  strong 
features'  of  general  parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  ob- 
vious coincidence,  without  attending  to  petty  exact- 
nesses, or  stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correspon- 
dence. We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  after  minute  re- 
semblances, nor  to  cavil  at  slight  decrepancies.  We 
diould  rather  imitate  his  example,  by  confining  our 
illustration  to  the  more  important  circumstances  of 
likeness,  instead  of  raising  such  as  are  insignificant 
into  undue  distinction.  This  critical  elaboration,  this 
amplifying  mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all 
the  minutiae  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  divert  the 
attention -and  split  it  into  so  many  divisions  that  the 
main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. 


SIN  THE  HEIGHT  OF  FOLLY. 

To  what  a  wretched  state  does  sin  reduce  men ;  that 
they  must  commit  one  sin  in  order  to  banish  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  eflects  of  another ! 

*  It  is  recorded  of  Marius,'  says  Dr.  Bates,  *  that  after 
his  overthrow  by  Sylla,  he  was  always  in  consternation, 
as  if  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  noise 
of  the  victorious  army  pursuing  him.  And  his  fears 
were  no  longer  quiet  than  whilst  charmed  with  wine  or 
sleep ;  he  therefore  was  continually  drunk,  that  he 
might    forget    himself,  his  enemy  ^  and  \v\%   ^%s\%^^- 
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Thus  men  make  a  pitiful  shift  to  forget  tbeir  latter  end*, 
and  whilst  they  are  following  either  secular  afiairs  or 
sensual  pleasures,  are  unconcerned  for  what  is  to  be 
hereafter.' 


SLANDER. 

While  in  the  present  state,  we  must  prepare  for  and 
expect  the  attacks  of  slander  and  malevolence.    If  we 
are  ever  so  poor  and  obscure,  the  tongue  of  calumny 
will  find  us  out ;  or  ever  so  wise  and  conspicuous,  the 
^spirit  of  invective  will  assault  us.     '  Cherish  good  hu- 
mor, (says  one,)  paint  pleasure  in  your  face,  endeavor 
by  your  pleasing  deportment  to  communicate  happi- 
ness to  all  about  you ;  be,  if  I  may  speak  so,  the  life 
and  soul  of  society, — and  it  will  be  said  you  are  not 
solid  'y  you  have  the  unworthy  ambition  of  becoming 
the  amusement  of  mankind.     Put  on  an  austere  air; 
Migrave  on  your  countenance,  if  I  may  speak  thus,  the 
great  truths  that  fill  your  soul, — and  you  will  be  taxed 
with  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy :  it  will  be  said  that  you 
put  on  a  fair  outside  to  render  yourself  venerable ;  but 
that  under  all  this  appearance  very  likely  you  conceal 
an  impious,  irreligious  heart.      Take  a  middle  way; 
regulate  your  conduct  by  times  and  places ;  weep  with 
them  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice, — 
and  you  will  be  accused  of  lukewarmness.     Pick  your 
company,  confine  yourself  to  a  small  circle,  make  it  a 
law  to  speak  freely  only  to  a  few  select  friends,  who 
will  bear  with  your  weaknesses,  and  who  know  your 
good  qualities, — and  you  will  be  accused  of  pride  and 
arrogance  :   it  will  be  said,  that  you  think  the  rest  of 
mankind  unworthy  of  your    company;   and  that  you 
pretend  wisdom  and  tasx.^  ax^  «x!cW4%d  Ctom  all  socio* 
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ties,  except  such  as  you  deign  to  frequent.  Go  every 
where,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  condescension, 
converse  with  every  individual  of  mankind, — and  it 
will  he  said  that  you  are  unsteady ;  a  city,  a  province, 
cannot  satisfy  you ;  you  lay  all  the  universe  under  con- 
tribution, and  oblige  the  whole  world  to  try  to  satiate 
your  unbounded  love  of  pleasure.' 

Augustine  had  a  distich  written  on  his  table,  which 
intimated,  that  whoever  attacked  the  character  of  the 
absent  were  to  be  excluded.  Such  a  distich,  in  mod- 
ern times,  I  think,  would  be  very  serviceable. 

When  any  one  was  speaking  ill  of  another  in  the 
presence  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  at  first  listened  to  him 
attentively,  and  then  interrupted  him.  ^  Is  there  not,' 
said  he,  ^  a  fair  side  also  to  the  character  of  the  person 
of  whom  you  are  speaking  1  Come,  tell  me  what  good 
qualities  you  have  remarked  about  him.'  One  would 
think  this  monarch  bad  learnt  that  precept — ^  Speak 
not  evil  one  of  another.' 

The  famous  Boerhaave  was  one  not  easily  moved  by 
detraction.  He  used  to  say,  ^  The  sparks  of  calumny 
will  be  presently  extinct  of  themselves,  unless  you  blow 
them.'  It  was  a  good  remark  of  another,  that  Uhe 
malice  of  ill  tongues  cast  upon  a  good  man  is  only  like 
a  mouthful  of  smoke  blown  upon  a  diamond,  which, 
though  it  clouds  its  beauty  for  the  present,  yet  it  is 
easily  rubbed  off,  and  the  gem  restored  with  little 
trouble  to  its  owner.' 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Birmingham,  was  a 
man  of  an  excellent  spirit.  It  was  a  rule  with  him  to 
discourage  all  evil  speaking ;  nor  would  he  approve  of 
just  censure,  unless  some  good  and  necessary  end 
were  to  be  answered  by  it.  Two  of  his  distant  friends 
being  at  his  house  together,  one  of  them,  dwt\w%  \.Vv«k 
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upon  them  in  the  purchase  of  New  Testaments)  to  bum    j 
them ;  and  that  upon  that  cash  they  had  suhsisted  till 
the  sale  of  the  second  edition  was  received.' 

The   following   incident    respecting   the  Venerable 
Bede  i?  worthy  of  remembrance.      One  of  the  last 
things  he  did  was  the  translating  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
into  English.     When  death  seized  on  him,  one  of  his    1 1 
devout  scholars,  whom  he  used  for  his  secretary  or    j , 
amanuensis,  said  to  him,  '  My  beloved  master,  there  re- 
mains yet  one  sentence  unwritten.'      *  Write  it  then    j 
quickly"  replied  Bede ;  and,  summoning  all  his  spirits 
together,  (like  the  last  blaze,  of  a  candle  going  out,)  he 
indited  it,  and  expired. 

Mark  Hildesley,  Bishop  of  Soder  and  Man,  deserves 
to  be  here  recorded  as  an  example  of  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures into  the  Manks'  language.  His  whole  heart  was 
set  upon  this  work,  and  God  greatly  blessed  him  in  it. 
On  Saturday,  the  28th  of  November,  1772,  he  was 
crowned  with  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  receiving 
the  last  part  of  the  Bible  translation,  so  long  and  so 
greatly  the  object  of  his  ardent  prayers  ]  upon  which 
occasion,  according  to  his  own  repeated  promise,  he 
very  emphatically  sang.  Nunc,  Domine,  dimittas,  in  tho 
presence  of  his  congratulating  family.  The  next  day 
which  was  Advent  Sunday,  he  officiated  in  his  own 
chapel,  and  preached  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life. 
In  the  evening  he  again  called  his  family  together,  and 
resumed  the  subject.  On  the  next  day  he  was  seized 
with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards calmly  resigned  a  valuable  existence  in  the  se- 
venty-fourth year  of  his  age.  We  ought  to  be  parti- 
cularly thankful  to  God  when  he  spares  the  lives  of  his 
servants  to  finish  those  works  which  are  of  such 
importance  and  utiVily  \o  uvat^vxv^. 
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SCRIPTURE  MISAPPLIED,  IRREVERENTLY 

USED,  ETC. 

To  pervert,  misapply,  or  irreverently  use  the  sacred 
scripture,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  conversation,  is 
highly  reprehensible.  It  leads  to  an  improper  familia- 
rity  with  the  scripture,  furnishes  an  argument  for  the 
infildel,  and  is  a  proof  either  of  our  ignorance,  error, 
levity,  or  malignity.  The  sacred  volume  ought  always 
to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  reverence  \  and  whether 
we  preach  from  it,  or  converse  about  it,  it  ought  to  be 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  care. 

As  it  respects  conversation,  take  the  following  ex- 
ample. A  person  wishing  to  inform  another  he  is  al- 
luded to,  announces,  in  scripture  language,  ^  Thou  art 
the  man;'  or,  in  excusing  the  attendance  of  a  man 
lately  married,  that '  He  has  married  a  wife,  and  there- 
fore cannot  come.'  Anothef  tells  us,  ^  I  have  found  my 
sheep  which  was  lost ;'  and  I  have  heard  a  person,  upon 
a  piece  of  business  taking  a  more  favorable  turn  than 
expected,  rebuke  another  jocosely  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  '  O,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore'  didst  thou 
doubt  1'  which  was  followed  by  a  laugh !  I  have  also 
heard,  and  not  in  a  single  instance,  persons  fond  of 
smoking  tobacco  invite  others  to  have  with  them  *  a 
burnt  offering.' 

A  man  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  who  was  a  notorious 
drunkard,  would  often  drink  half  a  pint  of  neat  Hol- 
lands at  a  time,  and  with  these  words  in  his  mouth : 
'  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be 
filled  with  the  spirit*^  On  other  occasions,  when  drink- 
ing off  a  small  glass,  he  would  profanely  quote  these 
words :  '  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones/ 
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upon  hu  showing  him  his  •tately  house   and  pleamt 
gardens :  *  Sir,  you  had  need  make  sure  of  heaven,  m 
ebe  when  you  die,  you  will  be  a  very  great  loser.' 
Yeti  and  ^what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  1' 


STUDY. 

Whilb  some  are  lost  in  dissipation  and  thoughtless- 
ness, there  are  others  whose  minds  are  absorbed  in 
diligent  and  laborious  study.  And,  indeed,  he  who 
has  no  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures,  seems  to  be  but 
a  small  remove  from  the  animal  tribes.  He  who  can- 
not bear  thinking,  or  at  least  has  no  disposition  for  in- 
▼estigatiouy  bat  takes  things  merely  from  the  report  of 
others,  or  as  they  are  imposed  upon  him  by  custom  or 
prejudice,  is  a  mere  slave,  and  hardly  can  be  wise.  It 
is  a  remark  worthy  of  attention,  that  *  Thinking  has 
been  one  of  the  least  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated 
humanity.*  It  must  be  confessed  there  is  too  much 
trath  in  the  observation.  That  all  men  think,  is  not 
denied  ;  but,  alas !  few  think  with  propriety,  few  b^d 
their  thoughts  to  right  objects,  few  divest  themselves 
of  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  custom :  to  be,  how- 
ever, intelligent,  to  be  candid,  to  be  useful,  a  man 
shoald  give  himself  to  application.  In  a  word,  he  who 
would  be  happy  in  himself,  respectable  in  society,  and 
a  blessing  to  the  world,  should  industriously  persevere 
in  the  study  of  those  subjects  which  are  calculated  to 
enlarge  the  mind,  meliorate  the  disposition,  and  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  mankind. 

Singular  Methods  of  Study.— It  is  recorded  of  An- 
thony Magliabechi,  that  his  attention  was  continually 
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apostle,— unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.'  We  can- 
not he  ignorant  of  the  shameful  ahuse  which  some 
have  made  of  this  maxim.  We  know  some  have  ex- 
tended  it  even  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  positive 
law,  which  no  one  can  violate  without  sin.  We  know 
particularly  the  insolence  with  which  some  place  them- 
selves in  the  list  of  those  pure  persons  of  whom  the 
apostle  speaks,  although  their  gross  ignorance  and 
novel  dignity  may  justly  place  them  in  the  opposite 
class.  But  the  ahuse  of  a  maxim  ought  not  to  prevent 
the  lawful  use  of  it.  There  are  some  things  which 
are  criminal  or  lawful  according  to  the  degree  of, 
knowledge  and  holiness  of  him  who  performs  them. 
Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  Would  you  then 
know  how  far  to  carry  your  scruples  in  regard  to  some 
steps  1  Examine  sincerely  and  with  rectitude  to  what 
degree  you  are  pure  in  this  respect,  I  mean,  examine 
sincerely  and  uprightly,  whether  you  he  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  Christianity,  as  not  to  endanger  your  faith 
and  holiness  hy  this  step. 


SELF-CONDEMNATION. 


While  the  proud  pharisee  hoasts  of  his  fancied  righte- 
ousness, and  trusts  in  his' own  works  for  salvation, 
the  true  heliever  is  deeply  humhled  under  a  view  of 
his  own  unworthiness.  He  mourns  over  the  manifold 
infirmities  of  his  nature  ;  and  kuows  that  it  is  hy  grace 
alone  he  can  he  saved.  His  conduct  indeed  may  he 
uniform  \  so  that  none  can  accuse  him ;  yet  he  con- 
demnl  himself  and  his  imperfection  in  all  he  does.  A 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  heing  introduced  to  an  old 
religious  person  in  his  hermitage,  asked  him  what  he 
found  in  that  desart.     To   which  V\e  «ixiavjct^^^  ^'^^ 
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lyy  wishingt  nor  acquired  by  dignity  and  wealdi.  A^ 
plication  is  necesaary  both  for  prince  and  peasant 
Many  in  elevated  aituationa  are  very  desirous  of  the 
honor,  but  averse  to  the  labor,  of  intellectual  .attanir 

nents. 

Enclid  was  asked,  one  day,  by  King  Ptolemsus  La- 
gus,  *  Whether  there  was  not  a  shorter  and  easier  way 
to  the  knowledge  of  geometry  than  that  which  he  had 
laid  down  in  his  Elements  V  He  answered^  that  *  there 
was  indeed  no  royal  road  to  geometry.'  In  the  same 
manner,  when  Alexander  wanted  to  learn  geometry  by 
some  easier  and  shorter  method,  he  was  told  by  his 
preceptor,  that  *  he  must  here  be  content  to  travel  the 
same  road  with  others ;  for  that  all  things  of  this  na- 
ture were  equally  difficult  to  prince  and  people.'  We 
may  apply  this  observation  to  learning  in  general.  If 
we  wish  to  enjoy  the  sweets,  we  must  encounter  the 
difficulties  of  acquisition.  The  student  must  not  be 
always  in  the  world,  or  living  at  his  ease,  if  he  wish  to 
enlarge  his  mind,  inform  his  judgment,  or  improve  his 
powers.  He  must  read,  think,  remember,  compare, 
consuh,  and  digest,  in  order  to  be  wise  and  useful. 

In  respect  to  study,  there  are  some  necssary  pre-  | 
cautions  to  be  attended  to,  both  as  to  the  body  and  the 
mind.  Hence  a  minister  of  the  gospel  used  to  give 
this  advice  to  young  students.  1.  That  they  ^ould 
not  buy  too  many  books,  as  that  would  hurt  their 
pockets.  2.  That  they  should  not  engage  in  any  amo- 
rous pursuits,  as  that  would  hurt  the  mind;  and  3. 
That  they  should  not  sit  up  late  at  night,  as  that  Would 
injure  their  health.  '^ 

Dr.  Whitaker  gave  4he  following  three  rules  to  Mr. 
Boyce,  when  a  student : — 1.  To  study  always  standing. 
2.  Never  to  study  in  a  window.  3.  Never  to  go  to 
bed  with  his  feet  cold. 
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answered  Le  Tellier  ;  '  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to 
share  the  misfortunes  of  my  master.' — *  Well,  then,' 
replied  Augereau  j  '  go,  fanatic,  and  perish  with  him  ;' 
at  the  same  time  adding,  ^  Soldiers,  let  this  man  be 
watched  as  closely  as  those  miscreants.'  Le  Tellier 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  master,  who 
was  but  too  happy  at  this  awful  moment  to  press  so 
affectionate  a  friend  to  his  bosom.  *  This  worthy  fel- 
low,' say  they,  *  has  constantly  shown  the  same  cour- 
age and  attachment,  and  we  have  always  treated  and 
considered  him  as  one  of  our  companions.' 

•  A  Portuguese  slave,  who  had  fled  into  the  woods  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  which  was  his  natural  right,  having 
heard  that  his  old  master  was  arrested  and  likely  to  be 
condemned  for  a  capital  crime,  came  into  the  court  of 
justice,  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  fact,  suffered  himself 
to  be  imprisoned,  brought  false  though  judicial  proofs 
of  his  crime,  and  was  executed  instead  of  his  beloved 
master.  Though  we  must  condemn  this  conduct  as  an 
unjustifiable  sacrifice  of  truth  and  of  his  own  life,  yet 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  affection,  greatness,  genero- 
sity, and  gratitude  of  mind  here  displayed. 

A  gentleman  of  respectability,  Dr.  L ,  was  lately 

confined  for  some  time  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  3 
while  his  fortune,  involved  in  a  chancery  suit,  was  un- 
justly withheld  from  him.  During  this  distressing  pe- 
riod he  was  obliged,  by  poverty,  to  tell  his  negro  ser- 
vant, that,  however  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  they 
must  part,  his  pecuniary  difficulties  being  now  such, 
that  he  was  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  negro  replied,  with  affectionate 
warmth,  *  No,  massah,  we  will  never  part  :  many  a 
year  have  you  kept  me,  and  now  I  will  keep  you.'  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  out  to  work  as  a  day  laboret^^LWsl^ 
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by  wishing,  nor  acquired  by  dignity  and  wealdi.  Ap- 
plication  is  necessary  both  for  prince  and  peasant. 
Many  in  elevated  situations  are  very  desirous  of  the 
honor,  but  averse  to  the  labor,  of  intellectual  .attain- 
ments. 

Euclid  was  asked,  one  day,  by  King  Ftolemfeus  La- 
gus,  *  Whether  there  was  not  a  shorter  and  easier  way 
to  the  knowledge  of  geometry  than  that  which  he  had 
laid  down  in  his  Elements  V  He  answered^  that  '  there 
was  indeed  no  royal  road  to  geometry.'  In  the  same 
manner,  when  Alexander  wanted  to  learn  geometry  by 
some  easier  and  shorter  method,  he  was  told  by  his 
preceptor,  that  '  he  must  here  be  content  to  travel  the 
same  road  with  others ;  for  that  all  things  of  this  na- 
ture were  equally  difficult  to  prince  and  people.'  We 
may  apply  this  observation  to  learning  in  general.  If 
we  wish  to  enjoy  the  sweets,  we  must  encounter  the 
difficulties  of  acquisition.  The  student  must  not  be 
always  in  the  world,  or  living  at  his  ease,  if  he  wish  to 
enlarge  his  mind,  inform  his  judgment,  or  improve  his 
powers.  He  must  read,  think,  remember,  compare, 
consult,  and  digest,  in  order  to  be  wise  and  useful. 

In  respect  to  study,  there  are  some  necssary  pre- 
cautions to  be  attended  to,  both  as  to  the  body  and  the 
mind.  Hence  a  minister  of  the  gospel  used  to  give 
this  advice  to  young  students.  1.  That  they  should 
not  buy  too  many  books,  as  that  would  hurt  their 
pockets.  2.  That  they  should  not  engage  in  any  amo- 
rous pursuits,  as  that  would  hurt  the  mind  ^  and  3. 
That  they  should  not  sit  uj^  late  at  night,  as  that  Would 
injure  their  health.  ''^ 

Dr.  Whitaker  gave  Xhe  followii|g  three  rules  to  Mr. 
Boyce,  when  a  student : — 1.  To  study  always  standing. 
2.  Never  to  study  in  a  window.     3.  Never  to  go  to 
bed  with  hie  feet  coH. 
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duct,  yet  they  can  claim  nothing  under  Christianity  as  a 
law,  because  they  never  acted  on  the  reason  of  it.' 


SIMPLICITY  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  in  order  to  accommodate  his 
parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  audience,  adopted  the 
broad  line  of  instruction  conveyed  under  a  few  strong 
features  of  general  parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  ob- 
vious coincidence,  without  attending  to  petty  exact- 
nesses, or  stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correspon- 
dence. We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  after  minute  re- 
semblances, nor  to  cavil  at  slight  decrepancies.  We 
diould  rather  imitate  his  example,  by  confining  our 
illustration  to  the  more  important  circumstances  of 
likeness,  instead  of  raising  such  as  are  insignificant 
into  undue  distinction.  This  critical  elaboration,  this 
amplifying  mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all 
the  minutife  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  divert  the 
attention  and  split  it  into  so  many  divisions  that  the 
main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. 


SIN  THE  HEIGHT  OF  FOLLY. 

To  what  a  wretched  state  does  sin  reduce  men  i  that 
they  must  commit  one  sin  in  order  to  banish  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  eflTects  of  another ! 

*  It  is  recorded  of  Marius,'  says  Dr.  Bates,  *  that  after 
his  overthrow  by  Sylla,  he  was  always  in  consternation, 
as  if  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  noise 
of  the  victorious  army  pursuing  him.  And  his  fears 
were  no  longer  quiet  than  whilst  charmed  with  wine  or 
sleep ;  he  therefore  was  continually  drunk,  that  he 
might    forget    himself,  his  enemy  ^  and  Vi\«    ^vxi^i^ii't- 
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Thus  men  make  a  pitiful  shift  to  forget  tkeir  latter  end  *, 
and  whilst  they  are  following  either  secular  affairs  or 
sensual  pleasures,  are  unconcerned  for  what  is  to  be 
hereafter.' 


SLANDER. 

While  in  the  present  state,  we  must  prepare  for  and 
expect  the  attacks  of  slander  and  malevolence.  If  we 
are  ever  so  poor  and  ohscure,  the  tongue  o{  calumny 
will  find  us  out ;  or  ever  so  wise  and  conspicuous,  the 

^spirit  of  invective  will  assault  us.  *  Cherish  good  hu- 
mor, (says  one,)  paint  pleasure  in  your  face,  endeavor 
by  your  pleasing  deportment  to  communicate  happi- 
ness to  all  about  you ;  be,  if  I  may  speak  so,  the  life 
and  soul  of  society, — and  it  will  be  said  you  are  not 
solid  j  you  have  the  unworthy  ambition  of  becoming 
the  amusement  of  mankind.  Put  on  an  austere  air ; 
engrave  on  your  countenance,  if  I  may  speak  thus,  the 
great  truths  that  fill  your  soul, — and  you  will  be  taxed 
with  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy :  it  will  be  said  that  yon 
put  on  a  fair  outside  to  render  yourself  venerable ;  but 
that  under  all  this  appearance  very  likely  you  conceal 
an  impious,  irreligious  heart.  Take  a  middle  way; 
regulate  your  conduct  by  times  and  places ;  weep  with 
them  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice, — 
and  you  will  be  accused  of  lukewarmness.  Pick  your 
company,  confine  yourself  to  a  small  circle,  make  it  a 
law  to  speak  freely  only  to  a  few  select  friends,  who 
will  bear  with  your  weaknesses,  and  who  know  your 
good  qualities, — and  you  will  be  accused  of  pride  and 
arrogance  :  it  will  be  said,  that  you  think  the  rest  of 
mankind  unworthy  of  your   company ;   and  that  you 

pretend  wisdom  and  la&ie  «LtQciiLc\\A^^l\^\xv  all  socio* 
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ties,  except  such  as  you  deign  to  frequent.  Go  every 
where,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  condescension, 
converse  with  every  individual  of  mankind, — ^and  it 
will  he  said  that  you  are  unsteady ;  a  city,  a  province, 
cannot  satisfy  you  i  you  lay  all  the  universe  under  con- 
tribution, and  oblige  the  whole  world  to  try  to  satiate 
your  unbounded  love  of  pleasure.' 

Augustine  had  a  distich  written  on  his  table,  which 
intimated,  that  whoever  attacked  the  character  of  the 
absent  were  to  be  excluded.  Such  a  distich,  in  mod- 
ern times,  I  think,  would  be  very  serviceable. 

When  any  one  was  speaking  ill  of  another  in  the 
presence  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  at  first  listened  to  him 
attentively,  and  then  interrupted  him.  ^  Is  there  not,' 
said  he,  ^  a  fair  side  also  to  the  character  of  the  person 
of  whom  you  are  speaking  1  Come,  tell  me  what  good 
qualities  you  have  remarked  about  him.'  One  would 
think  this  monarch  had  learnt  that  precept — ^  Speak 
not  evil  one  of  another.' 

The  famous  Boerhaave  was  one  not  easily  moved  by 
detraction.  He  used  to  say,  '  The  sparks  of  calumny 
will  be  presently  extinct  of  themselves,  unless  you  blow 
them.'  It  was  a  good  remark  of  another,  that  'the 
malice  of  ill  tongues  cast  upon  a  good  man  is  only  like 
a  mouthful  of  smoke  blown  upon  a  diamond,  which, 
though  it  clouds  its  beauty  for  the  present,  yet  it  is 
easily  rubbed  off,  and  the  gem  restored  with  little 
trouble  to  its  owner.' 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Birmingham,  was  a 
man  of  an  excellent  spirit.  It  was  a  rule  with  him  to 
discourage  all  evil  speaking ;  nor  would  he  approve  of 
just  censure,  unless  some  good  and  necessary  end 
were  to  be  answered  by  it.  Two  of  his  distant  friends 
being  at  his  house  together,  one  of  them,  d\xT\\^%\.Vv^ 
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upon  them  in  the  purchase  of  New  Testaments)  to  bum 
them  ,*  and  that  upon  that  cash  they  had  subsisted  till 
the  sale  of  the  second  edition  was  received.' 

The  following  incident  respecting  the  Venerable 
Bede  i?  worthy  of  remembrance.  One  of  the  last 
things  he  did  was  the  translating  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
into  English.  When  death  seized  on  him,  one  of  his 
devout  scholars,  whom  he  used  for  his  secretary  or 
amanuensis,  said  to  him,  '  My  beloved  master,  there  re- 
mains yet  one  sentence  unwritten.'  '  Write  it  then 
quickly"  replied  Bede ;  and,  summoning  all  his  spirits 
together,  (like  the  last  blaze,  of  a  candle  going  out,)  he 
indited  it,  and  expired. 

Mark  Hildesley,  Bishop  of  Soder  and  Man,  deserves 
to  be  here  recorded  as  an  example  of  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures into  the  Manks'  language.  His  whole  heart  was 
set  upon  this  work,  and  God  greatly  blessed  him  in  it. 
On  Saturday,  the  28th  of  November,  1772,  he  was 
crowned  with  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  receiving 
the  last  part  of  the  Bible  translation,  so  long  and  so 
greatly  the  object  of  his  ardent  prayers ;  upon  which 
occasion,  according  to  his  own  repeated  promise,  he 
very  emphatically  sang,  Nunc,  Domine,  dimittas,  in  tho 
presence  of  his  congratulating  family.  The  next  day 
which  was  Advent  Sunday,  he  officiated  in  his  own 
chapel,  and  preached  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life. 
In  the  evening  he  again  called  his  family  together,  and 
resumed  the  subject.  On  the  next  day  he  was  seized 
with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards calmly  resigned  a  valuable  existence  in  the  se- 
venty-fourth year  of  his  age.  We  ought  to  be  parti- 
cularly thankful  to  God  when  he  spares  the  lives  of  his 
servants  to  finish  those  works  which  are  of  such 
importance  and  utiVily  \o  wvatvVvtv^. 
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SCRIPTURE  MISAPPLIED,  IRREVERENTLY 

USED,  ETC. 

To  pervert,  misapply,  or  irreverently  use  the  sacred 
scripture,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  conversation,  is 
highly  reprehensible.  It  leads  to  an  improper  familia- 
rity with  the  scripture,  furnishes  an  argument  for  the 
infidel,  and  is  a  proof  either  of  our  ignorance,  error, 
levity,  or  malignity.  The  sacred  volume  ought  always 
to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  reverence  ;  and  whether 
we  preach  from  it,  or  converse  about  it,  it  ought  to  be 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  care. 

As  it  respects  conversation,  take  the  following  ex- 
ample. A  person  wishing  to  inform  another  he  is  al- 
luded to,  announces,  in  scripture  language,  ^  Thou  art 
the  man;'  or,  in  excusing  the  attendance  of  a  man 
lately  married,  that '  He  has  married  a  wife,  and  there- 
fore cannot  come.'  Anothef  tells  us,  '  I  have  found  my 
sheep  which  was  lost ;'  and  I  have  heard  a  person,  upon 
a  piece  of  business  taking  a  more  favorable  turn  than 
expected,  rebuke  another  jocosely  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  '  O,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore'  didst  thou 
doubt  1'  which  was  followed  by  a  laugh !  I  have  also 
heard,  and  not  in  a  single  instance,  persons  fond  of 
smoking  tobacco  invite  others  to  have  with  them  *  a 
burnt  offering.' 

A  man  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  who  was  a  notorious 
drunkard,  would  often  drink  half  a  pint  of  neat  Hol- 
lands at  a  time,  and  with  these  words  in  his  mouth : 
'  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be 
filled  with  the  spirit.^  On  other  occasions,  when  drink- 
ing off  a  small  glass,  he  would  profanely  quote  these 
words :  '  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones,' 
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As  it  respects  the  misapplication  of  scripture  in  the 
pulpit,  we  have  too  many  instances. 

The  following  passage  is  found  in  a  sermon  preached 
by  a  protestant  clergyman,  at  Bow  Church  before  the 
Society  for  Reformation  of  Manners.  *As  for  those 
that  dropped  in  by  chance,  or  came  out  of  custom  or 
curiosity,  or  to  spy  out  our  liberty  that  we  have  in  the 
Lord,  or,  it  may  be,  they  knew  not  why  themselves, 
they  have  the  same  freedom  here,  as  in  the  devil's 
chapel,  to  stay  as  few  or  as  many  acts  as  they  please; 
and  when  they  have  heard  as  much  ais  serves  their  turn, 
or  something  they  do  not  like,  or  think  it  may  be 
change  or  dinner  time,  they  are  free  to  be  gone ;  and, 
as  they  came  unsent  and  unlooked  for,  so  they  may  de- 
part not  desired ;  and  the  only  retnark  I  shall  make  is, 
that  they  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us ; 
for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
continued  with  us. 
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'  Unto  'the  pure,'  says  the  apostle  to  Titus,  <  all  things 
are  pure.' 

'  I  recollect  the  sense,'  says  Saurin,  *  which  a  cele< 
brated  bishop  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  gave  these  words 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  I  speak  of  Spiridon. 
A  traveller  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  his  journey 
waited  upon  him  on  a  day  which  the  church  had  set 
apart  for  fasting.  Spitidion  instantly  ordered  some  re- 
freshment for  him,  and  invited  him,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, to  eat.  '  No,  I  must  not  eat,'  said  the  stranger, 
'  because  I  am  a  Christian.'  '  And  because  you  are  a 
Christian,'  replied  the  bishop  to  him,  '  you  may  eat 
without    scruple,    agxeeviVAY    xo    ^^    ^^^x^wgl  ^^  «jx 
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apostle,— -unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.'  We  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  shameful  abuse  which  some 
have  made  of  this  maxim.  We  know  some  have  ex- 
tended it  even  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  positive 
law,  which  no  one  can  violate  without  sin.  We  know 
particularly  the  insolence  with  which  some  place  them- 
selves in  the  list  of  those  pure  persons  of  whom  the 
apostle  speaks,  although  their  gross  ignorance  and 
novel  dignity  may  justly  place  them  in  the  opposite 
class.  But  the  abuse  of  a  maxim  ought  not  to  prevent 
the  lawful  use  of  it.  There  are  some  things  which 
are  criminal  or  lawful  according  to  the  degree  of. 
knowledge  and  holiness  of  him  who  performs  them. 
Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  Would  you  then 
know  how  far  to  carry  your  scruples  in  regard  to  some 
steps  1  Examine  sincerely  and  with  rectitude  to  what 
degree  you  are  pure  in  this  respect,  I  mean,  examine 
sincerely  and  uprightly,  whether  you  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  Christianity,  as  not  to  endanger  your  faith 
and  holiness  by  this  step. 


SELF-CONDEMNATION. 


While  the  proud  pharisee  boasts  of  his  fancied  righte- 
ousness, and  trusts  in  his' own  works  for  salvation, 
the  true  believer  is  deeply  humbled  under  a  view  of 
his  own  unworthiness.  He  mourns  over  the  manifold 
infirmities  of  his  nature  ;  and  kuows  that  it  is  by  grace 
alone  he  can  be  saved.  His  conduct  indeed  may  be 
uniform ;  so  that  none  can  accuse  him ;  yet  he  con- 
demnl  himself  and  his  imperfection  in  all  he  does.  A 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  being  introduced  to  an  old 
religious  person  in  his  hermitage,  asked  him  what  he 
found  in  that  desart.     To   which  he  «lXla\«ct^^^  '''^^ 
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We  were  near  the  village  of  Noya  Serai  (Rennel,  in 
his  chart  of  the  Hoogly  river,  spells  it  Niaserai.)  As 
it  was  evening,  we  got  out  of  the  hoat  to  walk,  when 
we  saw  a  number  of  people  assembled  on  the  river  side. 
I  asked  them  for  what  they  were  met,  and  they  told 
me,  to  bum  the  body  of  a  dead  man.  I  inquired, 
whether  his  wife  would  die  with  him.  They  answered, 
'  Tes  ;'  and  pointed  to  the  woman.  She  was  standing 
by  the  pile,  which  was  made  of  large  billets  of  wood, 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  four  feet  long,  and  two 
wide ;  on  the  top  of  which  lay  the  dead  body  of  her 
husband.  Her  nearest  relation  stood  by  her  ;  and  near 
her  was  a  small  basket  of  sweetmeats,  called  kivy.  I 
asked  them,  whether  ^is  was  the  woman's  choice,  or 
whether  she  were  brought  to  it  by  any  improper  influ- 
ences. They  answered  that  it  was  perfectly  voluntary. 
I  talked  till  reasoning  was  of  no  use  ;  and  then  began 
to  exclaim  with  all  my  might,  against  what  they  were 
doing ;  telling  them  that  it  was  a  shocking  murder ! 
They  told  me  it  was  a  great  act  of  holiness ;  and  added, 
in  a  very  surly  manner,  that,  if  I  did  not  like  to  see  it, 
I  might  go  farther  off;  and  desired  me  to  go.  I  told 
them  that  I  would  not  go  i  that  I  was  determined  to 
stay  and  see  the  murder;  and  that  I  should  certainly 
bear  witness  of  it  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  I  exhorted 
the  woman  not  to  throw  away  her  life ;  to  fear  nothing, 
for  no  evil  would  follow  her  refusing  to  burn.  But  she, 
in  the  calmest  manner,  moimted  the  pile,  and  danced 
on  it,  with  her  hands  extended,  as  if  in  the  utmost 
tranquillity  of  spirit.  Previous  to  her  mounting  the 
pile,  the  relation,  whose  office  it  was  to  set  fire  to  it, 
led  her  six  times  round  it,  at  two  intervals ;  that  is, 
thrice  at  each  circumambulation.  As  she  went  round, 
she  scattered  the  sweettne^ita  ^bove  mentioned  among 
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answered  Le  Tellier  ;  '  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to 
share  the  misfortunes  of  my  master.' — '  Well,  then,' 
replied  Augereau  ;  '  go,  fanatic,  and  perish  with  him  ;' 
at  the  same  time  adding,  '  Soldiers,  let  this  man  be 
watched  as  closely  as  those  miscreants.'  Le  Tellier 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  master,  who 
was  but  too  happy  at  this  awful  moment  to  press  so 
affectionate  a  friend  to  his  bosom.  *  This  worthy  fel- 
low,' say  they,  '  has  constantly  shown  the  same  cour- 
age and  attachment,  and  we  have  always  treated  and 
considered  him  as  one  of  our  companions.' 

>  A  Portuguese  slave,  who  had  fled  into  the  woods  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  which  was  his  natural  right,  having 
heard  that  his  old  master  was  alrrested  and  likely  to  be 
condemned  for  a  capital  crime,  came  into  the  court  of 
justice,  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  fact,  suffered  himself 
to  be  imprisoned,  brought  false  though  judicial  proofs 
of  his  crime,  and  was  executed  instead  of  his  beloved 
master.  Though  we  must  condemn  this  conduct  as  an 
unjustifiable  sacrifice  of  truth  and  of  his  own  life,  yet 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  afifection,  greatness,  genero- 
sity, and  gratitude  of  mind  here  displayed. 

A  gentleman  of  respectability,  Dr.  L ,  was  lately 

confined  for  some  time  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  ; 
while  his  fortune,  involved  in  a  chancery  suit,  was  un- 
justly withheld  from  him.  During  this  distressing  pe- 
riod he  was  obliged,  by  poverty,  to  tell  his  negro  ser- 
vant, that,  however  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  they 
must  part,  his  pecuniary  difi^culties  being  now  such, 
that  he  was  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  negro  replied,  with  affectionate 
warmth,  *  No,  massah,  we  will  never  part  :  many  a 
year  have  you  kept  me,  and  now  I  will  keep  you.'  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  out  to  work  as  a  day  laboTet^^\A"^ 
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the  end  of  every  week  faithfully  brought  his  earnings 
to  his  master ;  which  proved  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  both  of  them,  until  the  recent  decision  of  the  chan- 
cery suit,  by  which  the  doctor  obtained  an  award  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds^  when  he  settled  a  handsome 
annuity  for  life  on  this  faithful  and  affectionate  negro. 

Unprofitable  Servants. — *Know  ye  not,'  saith  the 
apostle,  '  that  the  unrighteous  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  V  This  is  an  awful  declaration ;  but 
there  is  another  class,  who  though  not  found  among 
the  profligate  part  of  mankind,  yet  may  be  justly  styled 
unprofitable  servants.  Birth  and  education,  constitu- 
tion and  connection,  necessity  of  character  and  love  of 
gain,  and  many  such  things,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a 
worldly  decency  of  living.  Now  as  this  class  do  not 
act  from  principles  of  religion,  they  certainly  have  no 
right  to  the  rewards  of  it.  There  was  a  law  in  Rome, 
that  those  who  in  a  storm  forsook  the  ship,  should  for- 
feit the  property  therein  i  and  the  ship  and  lading 
should  belong  entirely  to  those  who  staid  in  it.  In  a 
dangerous,  tempest,  all  the  mariners  forsook  the  ship, 
except  only  one  sick  passenger,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
disease,  was  unable  to  get  out  and  escape.  So  it  hap- 
pened the  ship  came  safe  to  port.  The  sick  man  kept 
possession,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  but  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  sick  man  was  not  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law ;  for  the  reason  of  making  it  was  to 
give  encouragement  to  such  as  should  venture  their 
lives  to  save  the  vessel ;  but  this  was  a  merit  which  he 
could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  staid  in  the  ship 
upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing  to  its  pre- 
servation. '  Many  persons,'  as  one  observes,  '  are  in 
the  condition  of  this  man :  though  decent  in  their  con- 
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duct,  yet  they  can  claim  nothing  under  Christianity  as  a 
law,  because  they  never  acted  on  the  reason  of  it.' 


SIMPLICITY  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  in  order  to  accommodate  his 
parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  audience,  adopted  the 
broad  line  of  instruction  conveyed  under  a  few  strong 
features'  of  general  parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  ob- 
vious coincidence,  without  attending  to  petty  exact- 
nesses, or  stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correspon- 
dence. We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  after  minute  re- 
semblances, nor  to  cavil  at  slight  decrepancies.  We 
should  rather  imitate  his  example,  by  confining  our 
illustration  to  the  more  important  circumstances  of 
likeness,  instead  of  raising  such  as  are  insignificant 
into  undue  distinction.  This  critical  elaboration,  this 
amplifying  mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all 
the  minutiae  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  divert  the 
attention -and  split  it  into  so  many  divisions  that  the 
main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. 


SIN  THE  HEIGHT  OF  FOLLY. 

To  what  a  wretched  state  does  sin  reduce  men  \  that 
they  must  commit  one  sin  in  order  to  banish  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  effects  of  another ! 

*  It  is  recorded  of  Marius,'  says  Dr.  Bates, '  that  after 
his  overthrow  by  Sylla,  he  was  always  in  consternation, 
as  if  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  noise 
of  the  victorious  army  pursuing  him.  And  his  fears 
were  no  longer  quiet  than  whilst  charmed  with  wine  or 
sleep ;  he  therefore  was  continually  drunk,  that  he 
might    forget    himself,  his  enemy^  and  \i\%    ^vs^^^^- 
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business;  but  all  this  will  leave  you,  and  you  will  one 
day  better  understand  and  relish  what  I  say  to  you  | 
and  then  you  will  find,  that  there  is  more  wisdom, 
truth,  comfort,  and  pleasure,  in  retiring  and  turning 
your  heart  from  the  world  to  the  good  Spirit  of  God, 
and  in  reading  the  Bible,  than  iA  aU  the  courts' and 
favors  of  princes.'  '  This  I  had,  (says  William  Penn,) 
as  near  as  I  am  able  to  remember,  from  the  ambassa- 
dor's own  mouth  more  than  once.  A  very  remarkable 
and  edifying  account,  when  we  consider  from  whom  it 
came,  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of  his  age, 
while  his  understanding  was  as  sound  and  vigorous  as 
his  experience  and  knowledge  were  great.' 

Translation  of  the  Scriptures. — When  Queen  Eliza- 
beth opened  the  prisons  at  her  coming  to  the  crown, 
one  piously  told  her,  that  there  were  yet  some  good 
men  left  in  prison  undelivered,  and  desired  they  might 
also  partake  of  her  princely  favor ;  meaning  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  Paul,  who  had  been  denied  to  walk 
abroad  in  the  English  tongue,  when  her  sister  Mary 
swayed  the  sceptre.  To  this  she  answered,  ^They 
should  be  asked,  whether  they  were  willing  to  have 
their  liberty ;'  which  soon  after  appearing,  they  had, 
says  an  old  divine,  *  their  gaol  delivery ;  and  have  ever 
since  had  their  liberty  to  speak  to  us  in  our  own  tongue 
at  the  assemblies  of  our  public  worship ;  yea,  and  to 
visit  us  in  our  private  houses  also.' 

Our  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  in 
the  time  and  by  the  appointment  of  James  the  First. 
According  to  Fuller,  the  number  of  translators  amount- 
ed to  forty-seven.  Every  one  of  the-  company  was  to 
translate  the  whole  parcel,  and  compare  all  together. 
These  good  and  leaTued  m«u  «u\.^t^\  wvAXvav:  work  in 
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the  spring,  1607,  and  three  years  elapsed  before  the 
translation  was  finished. 

Bugenhagius  assisted  Luther  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  German,  and  kept  the  day  on  which  it 
was  finished  annually  a  festival  with  his  friends,  calling 
it '  The  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible  ;'  and  it 
certainly  deserves  a  red  letter  more  than  half  the  saints 
in  the  calendar. 

Soon  afler  Tindale's  New  Testament  was  published, 
a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  to  prohibit  the  buying 
and  reading  such  translation  or  translations.  But  this 
served  to  increase  the  public  curiosity,  and  to  occasion 
a  more  careful  reading  of  what  was  deemed  so  ob- 
noxious. One  step  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
afibrded  some  merriment  to  the  Protestants.  His 
Lordship  thought  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  these 
English  New  Testaments  from  circulation  would  be  to 
buy  up  the  whole  impression,  and  therefore  employed 
a  Mr.  Packington,  who  secretly  favored  the  reforma- 
tion, then  at  Antwerp,  for  this  purpose  ;  assuring  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  cost  what  they  would,  he  would 
have  them,  and  burn  them  at  Paul's  cross.  Upon  this 
Packington  applied  himself  to  Tindale,  (who  was  then 
at  Antwerp,)  and  upon  agreement  the  Bishop  had  the 
books,  Packington  great  thanks,  and  Tindale  all  the 
money.  This  enabled  Tindale  instantly  to  publish 
a  new  and  more  correct  edition  ;  so  that  they  came 
over  thick  and  three-fold  into  England  ;  which  occa- 
sioned great  rage  in  the  disappointed  Bishop  and  his 
popish  friends.  One  Constantine  being  soon  after  ap- 
prehended by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  being  asked  how 
Tindale  and  others  subsisted  abroad,  readily  answered, 
*  that  it  was  the  Bishop  of  London  who  had  been  their 
chief  supporter,  for  he  bestowed  a  great  de«A.  o^  \svw\ft.>j 
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upon  them  in  the  purchase  of  New  Testaments,  to  bum 
them ;  and  that  upon  that  cash  they  had  subsisted  till 
the  sale  of  the  second  edition  was  received.' 

The  following  incident  respecting  the  Venerable 
Bede  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  One  of  the  last 
things  he  did  was  the  translating  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
into  English.  When  death  seized  on  him,  one  of  his 
devout  scholars,  whom  he  used  for  his  secretary  or 
amanuensis,  said  to  him,  ^  My  beloved  master,  there  re- 
mains yet  one  sentence  unwritten.'  '  Write  it  then 
quickly"  replied  Bede ;  and,  summoning  all  his  spirits 
together,  (like  the  last  blaze,  of  a  candle  going  out,)  he 
indited  it,  and  expired. 

Mark  Hildesley,  Bishop  of  Soder  and  Man,  deserves 
to  be  here  recorded  as  an  example  of  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures into  the  Manks'  language.  His  whole  heart  was 
set  upon  this  work,  and  God  greatly  blessed  him  in  it. 
On  Saturday,  the  28th  of  November,  1772,  he  was 
crowned  with  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  receiving 
the  last  part  of  the  Bible  translation,  so  long  and  so 
greatly  the  object  of  his  ardent  prayers ;  upon  which 
occasion,  according  to  his  own  repeated  promise,  he 
very  emphatically  sang.  Nunc,  Domine,  dimittas,  in  the 
presence  of  his  congratulating  family.  The  next  day 
which  was  Advent  Sunday,  he  officiated  in  his  own 
chapel,  and  preached  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life. 
In  the  evening  he  again  called  his  family  together,  and 
resumed  the  subject.  On  the  next  day  he  was  seized 
with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards calmly  resigned  a  valuable  existence  in  the  se- 
venty-fourth year  of  his  age.  We  ought  to  be  parti- 
cularly thankful  to  God  when  he  spares  the  lives  of  his 
servants  to  finish  those  works  which  are  of  such 
importance  and  utiVily  \.o  \tv«itvV\ti^. 
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SCRIPTURE  MISAPPLIED,  IRREVERENTLY 

USED,  ETC. 

To  pervert,  misapply,  or  irreverently  use  the  sacred 
scripture,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  conversation,  is 
highly  reprehensihle.  It  leads  to  an  improper  familia- 
rity  with  the  scripture,  furnishes  an  argument  for  the 
infidel,  and  is  a  proof  either  of  our  ignorance,  error, 
levity,  or  malignity.  The  sacred  volume  ought  always 
to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  reverence  ;  and  whether 
we  preach  from  it,  or  converse  about  it,  it  ought  to  be 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  care. 

As  it  respects  conversation,  take  the  following  ex- 
ample. A  person  wishing  to  inform  another  he  is  al- 
luded to,  announces,  in  scripture  language,  ^  Thou  art 
the  man;'  or,  in  excusing  the  attendance  of  a  man 
lately  married,  that '  He  has  married  a  wife,  and  there- 
fore cannot  come.'  Anothef  tells  us,  ^  I  have  found  my 
sheep  which  was  lost ;'  and  I  have  heard  a  person,  upon 
a  piece  of  business  taking  a  more  favorable  turn  than 
expected,  rebuke  another  jocosely  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  '  O,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore'  didst  thou 
doubt  V  which  was  followed  by  a  laugh !  I  have  also 
heard,  and  not  in  a  single  instance,  persons  fond  of 
smoking  tobacco  invite  others  to  have  with  them  *  a 
burnt  offering.' 

A  man  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  who  was  a  notorious 
drunkard,  would  often  drink  half  a  pint  of  neat  Hol- 
lands at  a  time,  and  with  these  words  in  his  mouth : 
^  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be 
filled  with  the  spirit?  On  other  occasions,  when  drink- 
ing off  a  small  glass,  he  would  profanely  quote  these 
words :  '  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones/ 
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HowelJ,  in  him  familiar  Letters,  speaks  thus  in  favor 
of  silence :  *  There  is  a  saying,  which  carrieth  no  littk^ 
weight  with  it,  that — ^^  Parvus  amor  loquitur,  ingens 
fltopet :  SmijJ[  love  speaks,  while  great  love  stands  as- 
tonished in  sil^yg^e.'  'The  one  keeps  talking,  while 
the  other  is  struck  dumb  with  amazement :  like  deep 
rivers,  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  seem  to  stand 
still,  while  small  shallow  rivulets  keep  up  a  noise ;  or, 
like  empty  casks,  that  make  an  obstreperous  hollow 
sound,  which  they  would  not  do  were1;hey  replenished, 
and  full  of  substance.' 


TEMPER. 

Inttances  of  €icod  Tempers^  Forgiveness^  fye. — Noth- 
ing is  mere  congenial  to  Christianity  than  a  spirit  of 
forgiveness.  Jesus  Christ  constantly  inculcated  and 
exemplified  it ;  and  his  followers,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  like  him,  will  manifest  the  same  spirit.  There 
have  been  Alexanders  and  Cssars,  who  have  boasted 
of  conquering  the  world,  but,  after  all,  never  arrived  to 
the  honor  of  swaying  the  sceptre  over  themselves,  but 
have  continued  resentful  and  rapacious,  passionate  and 
vicious  to  the  last.^  Christianity  teaches  us,  however, 
to  repress  the  rising  passions,  forgive  the  offending 
party,  and  to  do  good  even  to  those  who  hate  us. 
Happy  is  the  man  who  lives  under  the  influence  of  this 
spirit ;  for  *  he  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty  \  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  tak- 
eth  a  city.' 

'  What  great  matter,'  said  a  heathen  to  a  Christian, 

while  he  was  beating  him  almost  to  deaths  '  what  great 

matter  did  Christ  ever  do  for  thee  V — '  Even  this,'  said 

ristian  ;  '  that  \  cia\  ^ot^n%  ^ wsL^^wvj^^wi.  ^se 

I  cruelly*' 
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apostle,— -unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.'  We  can- 
not he  ignorant  of  the  shameful  ahuse  which  some 
have  niade  of  this  maxim.  We  know  some  have  ex- 
tended it  even  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  positive 
law,  which  no  one  can  violate  without  sin.  We  know 
particularly  the  insolence  with  which  some  place  them- 
selves in  the  list  of  those  pure  persons  of  whom  the 
apostle  speaks,  although  their  gross  ignoranice  and 
novel  dignity  may  justly  place  them  in  the  opposite 
class.  But  the  abuse  of  a  maxim  ought  not  to  jprevent 
the  lawful  use  of  it.  There  are  some  things  which 
are  criminal  or  lawful  according  to  the  degree  of. 
knowledge  and  holiness  of  him  who  performs  them. 
Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  Would  you  then 
know  how  far  to  carry  your  scruples  in  regard  to  some 
steps  1  Examine  sincerely  and  with  rectitude  to  what 
degree  you  are  pure  in  this  respect,  I  mean,  examine 
sincerely  and  uprightly,  whether  you  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  Christianity,  as  not  to  endanger  your  faith 
and  holiness  by  this  step. 


SELF-CONDEMNATION. 


While  the  proud  pharisee  boasts  of  his  fancied  righte- 
ousness, and  trusts  in  his' own  works  for  salvation, 
the  true  believer  is  deeply  humbled  under  a  view  of 
his  own  unworthiness.  He  mourns  over  the  manifold 
infirmities  of  his  nature  ;  and  knows  that  it  is  by  grace 
alone  he  can  be  saved.  His  conduct  indeed  may  be 
uniform ;  so  that  none  can  accuse  him ;  yet  he  con- 
demnl  himself  and  his  imperfection  in  all  he  does.  A 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  being  introduced  to  an  old 
religious  person  in  his  hermitage,  asked  him  what  he 
found  in  that  desart.     To   which  he  «lTv^v^cte^^  '''^'2> 
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Jadg^  and  condemn  myself  perpetually ;  that  is  the 
employment  of  my  solitude ;'  the  patriarch  answered, 
*  There  is  no  other  way.'  Now,  though  there  is  no 
necessity  to  seclude  ourselves  from  society,  or  to  retire 
into  a  wilderness ;  yet  the  only  way  to  heaven  is 
through  the  valley  of  humiliation.  It  is  thus  only  that 
we  can  appreciate  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  see  the 
Buitaibieness  of  his  righteousness,  and  the  ahsolute 
necessity  of  his  grace.  Living  and  dyii^,  therefore, 
this  must  be  our  language — *  Ood  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner.' 


SERVANTS. 

SoBRiBTT,  aetivity,  fidelity,  submission,  patience,  punc- 
tuality, sincerity,  and  obedience  to  their  masters,  are 
required  of  servants:  but  it  is  religion  which  will 
make  them  shine.  This  will  enable  them  not  merely 
to  fill  up  but  to  adorn  their  stations.  This  will  sweeten 
all  their  toils,  produce  contentment  in  the  place 
which  Providence  hath  allotted  them,  and  teach  them 
to  look  forward  to  that  happy  period,  when  they  shall 
be  elevated  to  those  honors  which  are  immortal,  and 
those  glories  which  shall  never  fade. 

Faithful  Servants, — ^At  the  recent  banishment  of  the 
famous  Barthelemy,  it  is  said,  his  servant  Le  Tellier 
came  running  up,  just  as  his  master  was  getting  into 
the  carriage,  with  an  order  from  the  Directory  permit- 
ting him  to  accompany  his  master.  He  delivered  it 
to  Angereau,  who,  having  read  it,  said,  *  You  are  deter- 
mined, then,  to  share  the  fate  of  these  'men  who  are 
lost  for  ever  1  Whatever  events  await  them,  be  as- 
sured they  will  nevet  i^twTti.'    *  My  mind  is  made  up,' 
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answered  Le  Tellier  ;  '  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to 
share  the  misfortunes  of  my  master.' — '  Well,  then/ 
replied  Augereau  ;  '  go,  fanatic,  and  perish  with  him  ;' 
at  the  same  time  adding,  '  Soldiers,  let  this  man  be 
watched  as  closely  as  those  miscreants.'  Le  Tellier 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  master,  who 
was  but  too  happy  at  this  awful  moment  to  press  so 
affectionate  a  friend  to  his  bosom.  *  This  worthy  fel- 
low,' say  they,  '  has  constantly  shown  the  same  cour- 
age and  attachment,  and  we  have  always  treated  and 
considered  him  as  one  of  our  companions.' 

•  A  Portuguese  slave,  who  had  fled  into  the  woods  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  which  was  his  natural  right,  having 
heard  that  his  old  master  was  arrested  and  likely  to  be 
condemned  for  a  capital  crime,  came  into  the  court  of 
justice,  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  fact,  suffered  himself 
to  be  imprisoned,  brought  false  though  judicial  proofs 
of  his  crime,  and  was  executed  instead  of  his  beloved 
master.  Though  we  must  condemn  this  conduct  as  an 
unjustifiable  sacrifice  of  truth  and  of  his  own  life,  yet 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  affection,  greatness,  genero- 
sity, and  gratitude  of  mind  here  displayed. 

A  gentleman  of  respectability,  Dr.  L ,  was  lately 

confined  for  some  time  in  the  King's  Bench  prison  ; 
while  his  fortune,  involved  in  a  chancery  suit,  was  un- 
justly withheld  from  him.  During  this  distressing  pe- 
riod he  was  obliged,  by  poverty,  to  tell  his  negro  ser- 
vant, that,  however  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  they 
must  part,  his  pecuniary  difliculties  being  now  such, 
that  he  was  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  negro  replied,  with  affectionate 
warmth,  *  No,  massah,  we  will  never  part  :  many  a 
year  have  you  kept  me,  and  now  I  will  keep  you.'  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  out  to  work  as  a  day  labox^t^  wsA  "oX. 
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business ;  but  all  this  will  leave  you,  and  you  will  one 
day  better  understand  and  relish  what  I  say  to  you ; 
and  then  you  will  find,  that  there  is  more  wisdom, 
truth,  comfort,  and  pleasure,  in  retiring  and  turning 
your  heart  from  the  world  to  the  good  Spirit  of  God, 
and  in  reading  the  Bible,  than  in  aU  the  courts  and 
favors  of  princes.'  *  This  I  had,  (says  William  Penn,) 
as  near  as  I  am  able  to  remember,  from  the  ambassa- 
dor's own  mouth  more  than  once.  A  very  remarkable 
and  edifying  account,  when  we  consider  from  whom  it 
came,  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of  his  age, 
while  his  understanding  was  as  sound  and  vigorous  as 
his  experience  and  knowledge  were  great.' 

TranslcUion  of  the  Scriptures, — When  Queen  Eliza- 
beth  opened  the  prisons  at  her  coming  to  the  crown, 
one  piously  told  her,  that  there  were  yet  some  good 
men  left  in  prison  undelivered,  and  desired  they  might 
also  partake  of  her  princely  favor  ^  meaning  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  Paul,  who  had  been  denied  to  walk 
abroad  in  the  English  tongue,  when  her  sister  Mary 
swayed  the  sceptre.  To  this  she  answered,  '  They 
should  be  asked,  whether  they  were  willing  to  have 
their  liberty ;'  which  soon  after  appearing,  they  had, 
says  an  old  divine,  *  their  gaol  delivery ;  and  have  ever 
since  had  their  liberty  to  speak  to  us  in  our  own  tongue 
at  the  assemblies  of  our  public  worship ;  yea,  and  to 
visit  us  in  our  private  houses  also.' 

Our  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made  in 
the  time  and  by  the  appointment  of  James  the  First. 
According  to  Fuller,  the  number  of  translators  amount- 
ed to  forty-seven.  Every  one  of  the-  company  was  to 
translate  the  whole  parcel,  and  compare  all  together. 
These  good  and  learned  m«u  «u\.^t^d  on- their  wouk  in 
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the  spring,  1607,  and  three  years  elapsed  before  the 
translation  was  finished. 

Bugenhagius  assisted  Luther  in  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  German,  and  kept  the  day  on  which  it 
was  finished  annually  a  festival  with  his  friends,  calling 
it  *The  Feast  of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible  ;'  and  it 
certainly  deserves  a  red  letter  more  than  half  the  saints 
in  the  calendar. 

Soon  after  Tindale's  New  Testament  was  published, 
a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  to  prohibit  the  buying 
and  reading  such  translation  or  translations.  But  this 
served  to  increase  the  public  curiosity,  and  to  occasion 
a  more  careful  reading  of  what  was  deemed  so  ob- 
noxious. One  step  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
afforded  some  merriment  to  the  Protestants.  His 
Lordship  thought  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  these 
English  New  Testaments  from  circulation  would  be  to 
buy  up  the  whole  impression,  and  therefore  employed 
a  Mr.  Packington,  who  secretly  favored  the  reforma- 
tion, then  at  Antwerp,  for  this  purpose  ;  assuring  him, 
at  the  same  time,  that  cost  what  they  would,  he  would 
have  them,  and  burn  them  at  Paul's  cross.  Upon  this 
Packington  applied  himself  to  Tindale,  (who  was  then 
at  Antwerp,)  and  upon  agreement  the  Bishop  had  the 
books,  Packington  great  thanks,  and  Tindale  all  the 
money.  This  enabled  Tindale  instantly  to  publish 
a  new  and  more  correct  edition ;  so  that  they  came 
over  thick  and  three-fold  into  England ;  which  occa- 
sioned great  rage  in  the  disappointed  Bishop  and  his 
popish  friends.  One  Constantine  being  soon  after  ap- 
prehended by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  being  asked  how 
Tindale  and  others  subsisted  abroad,  readily  answered, 
*  that  it  was  the  Bishop  of  London  who  had  been  their 
chief  supporter,  for  he  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  motley 
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upon  them  in  the  purchase  of  New  Testaments,  to  bum 
them ;  and  that  upon  that  cash  they  had  subsisted  till 
the  sale  of  the  second  edition  was  received.' 

The  following  incident  respecting  the  Venerable 
Bede  is  worthy  of  remembrance.  One  of  the  last 
things  he  did  was  the  translating  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
into  English.  When  death  seized  on  him,  one  of  his 
devout  scholars,  whom  he  used  for  his  secretary  or 
amanuensis,  said  to  him,  ^  My  beloved  master,  there  re- 
mains yet  one  sentence  unwritten.'  '  Write  it  then 
quickly"  replied  Bede ;  and,  summoning  all  his  spirits 
together,  (like  the  last  blaze,  of  a  candle  going  out,)  he 
indited  it,  and  expired. 

Mark  Hildesley,  Bishop  of  Soder  and  Man,  deserves 
to  be  here  recorded  as  an  example  of  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures into  the  Manks'  language.  His  whole  heart  was 
set  upon  this  work,  and  God  greatly  blessed  him  in  it. 
On  Saturday,  the  28th  of  November,  1772,  he  was 
crowned  with  the  inexpressible  happiness  of  receiving 
the  last  part  of  the  Bible  translation,  so  long  and  so 
greatly  the  object  of  his  ardent  prayers ;  upon  which 
occasion,  according  to  his  own  repeated  promise,  he 
very  emphatically  sang.  Nunc,  Domine,  dimittas,  in  tho 
presence  of  his  congratulating  family.  The  next  day 
which  was  Advent  Sunday,  he  officiated  in  his  own 
chapel,  and  preached  on  the  uncertainty  of  human  life. 
In  the  evening  he  again  called  his  family  together,  and 
resiuned  the  subject.  On  the  next  day  he  was  seized 
with  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards calmly  resigned  a  valuable  existence  in  the  se- 
venty-fourth year  of  his  age.  We  ought  to  be  parti- 
cularly thankful  to  God  when  he  spares  the  lives  of  his 
servants  to  finish  those  works  which  are  of  such 
importance  and  utiViVy  \o  vcv«iriNdti(^. 
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SCRIPTURE  MISAPPLIED,  IRREVERENTLY 

USED,  ETC. 

To  pervert,  misapply,  or  irreverently  use  the  sacred 
scripture,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  in  conversation,  is 
highly  reprehensible.  It  leads  to  an  improper  familia- 
rity with  the  scripture,  furnishes  an  argument  for  the 
infidel,  and  is  a  proof  either  of  our  ignorance,  error, 
levity,  or  malignity.  The  sacred  volume  ought  always 
to  be  treated  with  the  greatest  reverence  ;  and  whether 
we  preach  from  it,  or  converse  about  it,  it  ought  to  be 
with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  care. 

As  it  respects  conversation,  take  the  following  ex- 
ample. A  person  wishing  to  inform  another  he  is  al- 
luded to,  announces,  in  scripture  language,  '  Thou  art 
the  man;'  or,  in  excusing  the  attendance  of  a  man 
lately  married,  that '  He  has  married  a  wife,  and  there- 
fore cannot  come.'  Another  tells  us,  '  I  have  found  my 
sheep  which  was  lost ;'  and  I  have  heard  a  person,  upon 
a  piece  of  business  taking  a  more  favorable  turn  than 
expected,  rebuke  another  jocosely  in  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  '  O,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore'  didst  thou 
doubt  V  which  was  followed  by  a  laugh !  I  have  also 
heard,  and  not  in  a  single  instance,  persons  fond  of 
smoking  tobacco  invite  others  to  have  with  them  '  a 
burnt  offering.' 

A  man  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  who  was  a  notorious 
drunkard,  would  often  drink  half  a  pint  of  neat  Hol- 
lands at  a  time,  and  with  these  words  in  his  mouth : 
'  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,  but  be 
filled  with  the  spirit.^  On  other  occasions,  when  drink- 
ing off  a  small  glass,  he  would  profanely  quote  these 
words :  '  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones/ 
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As  it  respects  the  misapplication  of  scripture  in  the 
pulpit,  we  have  too  many  instances. 

The  following  passage  is  found  in  a  sermon  preached 
by  a  protestant  clergyman,  at  Bow  Church  before  the 
Society  for  Reformation  of  Manners.  ^  As  for  those 
that  dropped  in  by  chance,  or  came  out  of  custom  or 
curiosity,  or  to  spy  out  our  liberty  that  we  have  in  the 
Lord,  or,  it  may  be,  they  knew  not  why  themselves, 
they  have  the  same  freedom  here,  as  in  the  devil's 
chapel,  to  stay  as  few  or  as  many  acts  as  they  please; 
and  when  they  have  heard  as  much  as  serves  their  turn, 
or  something  they  do  not  like,  or  think  it  may  be 
change  or  dinner  time,  they  are  free  to  be  gone ;  and, 
as  they  came  unsent  and  uhlooked  for,  so  they  may  de- 
part not  desired  $  and  the  only  remark  I  shall  make  is, 
that  they  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us ; 
for  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  no  doubt  have 
continued  with  us. 


SCRUPLES  SOMETIMES  UNNECESSARY. 

'Unto 'the  pure,'  says  the  apostle  to  Titus,  'all  things 
are  pure.' 

'  I  recollect  the  sense,'  says  Saurin,  '  which  a  cele* 
brated  bishop  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  gave  these  words 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  I  speak  of  Spiridon. 
A  traveller  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  his  journey 
waited  upon  him  on  a  day  which  the  church  had  set 
apart  for  fasting.  Spiridion  instantly  ordered  some  re* 
freshment  for  him,  and  invited  him,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, to  eat.  '  No,  I  must  not  eat,'  said  the  stranger, 
'  because  I  am  a  Christian.'  *  And  because  you  are  a 
Christian,'  replied  the  bishop  to  him,  '  you  may  eat 
without   scruple,    agteeoXAY    X'O   ^Ciiv%   d^^^x^vn^  ^1  «xt 
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apostle, — unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.'  We  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  shameful  abuse  which  some 
have  niade  of  this  maxim.  We  know  some  have  ex- 
tended it  ev^n  to  the  most  essential  articles  of  positive 
law,  which  no  one  can  violate  without  sin.  We  know 
particularly  the  insolence  with  which  some  place  them* 
selves  in  the  list  of  those  pure  persons  of  whom  the 
apostle  speaks,  although  their  gross  ignorance  and 
novel  dignity  may  justly  place  them  in  the  opposite 
class.  But  the  abuse  of  a  maxim  ought  not  to  prevent 
the  lawful  use  of  it.  There  are  some  things  which 
are  criminal  or  lawful  according  to  the  degree  of, 
knowledge  and  holiness  of  him  who  performs  them. 
Unto  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.  Would  you  then 
know  how  far  to  carry  your  scruples  in  regard  to  some 
steps  1  Examine  sincerely  and  with  rectitude  to  what 
degree  you  are  pure  in  this  respect,  I  mean,  examine 
sincerely  and  uprightly,  whether  you  be  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  Christianity,  as  not  to  endanger  your  faith 
and  holiness  by  this  step. 


SELF-CONDEMNATION. 


While  the  proud  pharisee  boasts  of  his  fancied  righte- 
ousness, and  trusts  in  his' own  works  for  salvation, 
the  true  believer  is  deeply  humbled  under  a  view  of 
his  own  unworthiness.  He  mourns  over  the  manifold 
infirmities  of  his  nature  ;  and  knows  that  it  is  by  grace 
alone  he  can  be  saved.  His  conduct  indeed  may  be 
uniform ;  so  that  none  can  accuse  him ;  yet  he  con- 
demn§  himself  and  his  imperfection  in  all  he  does.  A 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  being  introduced  to  an  old 
religious  person  in  his  hermitage,  asked  him  what  he 
found  in  that  desart.     To   which  he  «ii^avjct^^^  ''^^ 
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)adge  and  condemn  myself  perpetually ;  that  is  the 
employment  of  my  solitude  ;'  the  patriarch  answered, 
*  There  is  no  other  way.^  Now,  though  there  is  no 
necessity  to  seclude  ourselves  from  society,  or  to  retire 
into  a  wilderness ;  yet  the  only  way  to  heaven  is 
through  the  valley  of  humiliation.  It  is  thus  only  that 
we  can  appreciate  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  see  the 
suitobUness  of  his  righteousness,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  his  grace.  Living  and  dyii^,  therefore, 
this  must  be  our  language — '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner.' 
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SoBRiSTT,  aetlvity,  fidelity,  submission,  patience,  punc- 
tuality, sincerity,  and  obedience  to  their  masters,  are 
required  of  servants:  but  it  is  religion  which  will 
make  them  shine.  This  will  enable  them  not  merely 
to  fill  up  but  to  adorn  their  stations.  This  will  sweeten 
all  their  toils,  produce  contentment  in  the  place 
which  Providence  hath  allotted  them,  and  teach  them 
to  look  forward  to  that  happy  period,  when  they  shall 
be  elevated  to  those  honors  which  are  immortal,  and 
those  glories  which  shall  never  fade. 

Faithful  Servants. — ^At  the  recent  banishment  of  the 
famous  Barthelemy,  it  is  said,  his  servant  Le  Tellier 
came  running  up,  just  as  his  master  was  getting  into 
the  carriage,  with  an  order  from  the  Directory  permit- 
ting him  to  accompany  his  master.  He  delivered  it 
to  Angereau,  who,  having  read  it,  said,  '  You  are  deter- 
mined, then,  to  share  the  fate  of  these  men  who  are 
lost  for  ever  1  Whatever  events  await  them,  be  as- 
sured they  will  tvevex  i^twtn.'    « My  mind  is  made  up,' 
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answered  Le  Tellier  ;  '  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to 
share  the  misfortunes  of  my  master.' — *  Well,  then,' 
replied  Augereau  ^  '  go,  fanatic,  and  perish  with  him  ;' 
at  the  same  time  adding,  ^  Soldiers,  let  this  man  be 
watched  as  closely  as  those  miscreants.'  Le  Tellier 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  master,  who 
was  but  too  happy  at  this  awful  moment  to  press  so 
affectionate  a  friend  to  his  bosom.  '  This  worthy  fel- 
low,' say  they,  '  has  constantly  shown  the  same  cour- 
age and  attachment,  and  we  have  always  treated  and 
considered  him  as  one  of  our  companions.' 

•  A  Portuguese  slave,  who  had  fled  into  the  woods  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  which  was  his  natural  right,  having 
heard  that  his  old  master  was  atrested  and  likely  to  be 
condemned  for  a  capital  crime,  came  into  the  court  of 
justice,  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  fact,  suffered  himself 
to  be  imprisoned,  brought  false  though  judicial  proofs 
of  his  crime,  and  was  executed  instead  of  his  beloved 
master.  Though  we  must  condemn  this  conduct  as  an 
unjustifiable  sacrifice  of  truth  and  of  his  own  life,  yet 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  affection,  greatness,  genero- 
sity, and  gratitude  of  mind  here  displayed. 

A  gentleman  of  respectability.  Dr.  L ,  was  lately 

confined  for  some  time  in  the  King^s  Bench  prison  i 
while  his  fortune,  involved  in  a  chancery  suit,  was  un- 
justly withheld  from  him.  During  this  distressing  pe- 
riod he  was  obliged,  by  poverty,  to  tell  his  negro  ser- 
vant, that,  however  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  they 
must  part,  his  pecuniary  difficulties  being  now  such, 
that  he  was  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  negro  replied,  with  affectionate 
warmth,  *  No,'  massah,  we  will  never  part  :  many  a 
year  have  you  kept  me,  and  now  I  will  keep  you.'  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  out  to  work  as  a  day  l^bot^^^  «:cAl  '^ 
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the  end  of  every  week  faithfully  brought  his  earnings 
to  his  master ;  which  proved  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  both  of  them,  until  the  recent  decision  of  the  chan- 
cery suit,  by  which  the  doctor  obtained  an  award  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  when  he  settled  a  handsome 
annuity  for  life  on  this  faithful  and  affectionate  negro. 

UnproJUabU  Servants. — 'Know  ye  not,'  saith  the 
apostle,  '  that  the  unrighteous  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  V  This  is  an  awful  declaration ;  but 
there  is  another  class,  who  though  not  found  among 
the  profligate  part  of  mankind,  yet  may  be  justly  styled 
unprofitable  servants.  Birth  and  education,  constitu- 
tion and  connection,  necessity  of  character  and  love  of 
gain,  and  many  such  things,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a 
worldly  decency  of  living.  Now  as  this  class  do  not 
act  from  principles  of  religion,  they  certainly  have  no 
right  to  the  rewards  of  it.  There  was  a  law  in  Rome, 
that  those  who  in  a  storm  forsook  the  ship,  should  for- 
feit the  property  therein ;  and  the  ship  and  lading 
should  belong  entirely  to  those  who  staid  in  it.  In  a 
dangerous  tempest,  all  the  mariners  forsook  the  ship, 
except  only  one  sick  passenger,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
disease,  was  unable  to  get  out  and  escape.  So  it  hap- 
pened the  ship  came  safe  to  port.  The  sick  man  kept 
possession,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  but  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  sick  man  was  not  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law ;  for  the  reason  of  making  it  was  to 
give  encouragement  to  such  as  should  venture  their 
lives  to  save  the  vessel  j  but  this  was  a  merit  which  he 
could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  staid  in  the  ship 
upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing  to  its  pre- 
servation. '  Many  persons,'  as  one  observes,  *  are  in 
the  condition  of  th\&  man;  though  decent  in  their  con- 
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duct,  yet  they  can  claim  nothing  under  Christianity  as  a 
law,  because  they  never  acted  on  the  reason  of  it.' 


SIMPLICITY  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  in  order  to  accommodate  his 
parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  audience,  adopted  the 
broad  line  of  instruction  conveyed  under  a  few  strong 
features  of  general  parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  ob- 
vious coincidence,  without  attending  to  petty  exact- 
nesses, or  stooping  tp  trivial  niceties  oi  correspon- 
dence. We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  after  minute  re- 
semblances, nor  to  cavil  at  slight  decrepancies.  We 
should  rather  imitate  his  example,  by  confining  our 
illustration  to  the  more  important  circumstances  of 
likeness,  instead  of  raising  such  as  are  insignificant 
into  undue  distinction.  This  critical  elaboration,  this 
amplifying  mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all 
the  minutisB  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  divert  th« 
attention -and  split  it  into  so  many  divisions  that  the 
main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. 


SIN  THE  HEIGHT  OF  FOLLY. 

To  what  a  wretched  state  does  sin  reduce  men  \  that 
they  must  commit  one  sin  in  order  to  banish  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  effects  of  another ! 

^  It  is  recorded  of  Mar i us,'  says  Dr.  Bates, '  that  after 
his  overthrow  by  Sylla,  he  was  always  in  consternation, 
as  if  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  noise 
of  the  victorious  army  pursuing  him.  And  his  fears 
were  no  longer  quiet  than  whilst  charmed  with  wine  or 
sleep ;  he  therefore  was  continually  drunk,  that  he 
might    forget    himself,  his  enemy,  and  \v\«    dvxm,^^- 
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Thus  men  make  a  pitiful  shift  to  forget  tketr  latter  end ; 
and  whilst  they  are  following  either  secular  affairs  or 
sensual  pleasures,  are  unconcerned  for  what  is  to  be 
hereafter.' 


SLANDER. 

While  in  the  present  state,  we  must  prepare  for  and 
expect  the  attacks  of  slander  and  malevolence.  If  we 
are  ever  so  poor  and  ohscure,  the  tongue  of  calumny 
will  find  us  out ;  or  ever  so  wise  and  conspicuous,  the 

^spirit  of  invective  will  assault  us.  '  Cherish  good  hu- 
mor, (says  one,)  paint  pleasure  in  your  face,  endeavor 
by  your  pleasing  de)portment  to  communicate  happi- 
ness to  all  about  you ;  be,  if  I  may  speak  so,  the  life 
and  soul  of  society, — and  it  will  be  said  you  are  not 
solid  'y  you  have  the  unworthy  ambition  of  becoming 
the  amusement  of  mankind.  Put  on  an  austere  air; 
engrave  on  your  countenance,  if  I  may  speak  thus,  the 
great  truths  that  fill  your  soul, — and  you  will  be  taxed 
with  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy :  it  will  be  said  that  you 
put  on  a  fair  outside  to  render  yourself  venerable ;  but 
that  under  all  this  appearance  very  likely  you  conceal 
an  impious,  irreligious  heart.  Take  a  middle  way; 
regulate  your  conduct  by  times  and  places ;  weep  with 
them  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice, — 
and  you  will  be  accused  of  lukewarmness.  Pick  your 
company,  confine  yourself  to  a  small  circle,  make  it  a 
law  to  speak  freely  only  to  a  few  select  friends,  who 
will  bear  with  your  weaknesses,  and  who  know  your 
good  qualities, — and  you  will  be  accused  of  pride  and 
arrogance  :  it  will  be  said,  that  you  think  the  rest  of 
mankind  unworthy  of  yoi^r   company ;   and  that  yon 

pretend  wisdom  and  taste  ace^TLcXxx^e^it^t^  all  soeie* 
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ties,  except  such  as  you  deign  to  frequent.  Go  every 
where,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  condescension, 
converse  with  every  individual  of  mankind, — ^and  it 
will  he  said  that  you  are  unsteady ;  a  city,  a  province, 
cannot  satisfy  you ;  you  lay  all  the  universe  under  con- 
tribution, and  oblige  the  whole  world  to  try  to  satiate 
your  unbounded  love  of  pleasure.' 

Augustine  had  a  distich  written  on  his  table,  which 
intimated,  that  whoever  attacked  the  character  of  the 
absent  were  to  be  excluded.  Such  a  distich,  in  mod- 
ern times,  I  think,  would  be  very  serviceable. 

When  any  one  was  speaking  ill  of  another  in  the 
presence  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  at  first  listened  to  him 
attentively,  and  then  interrupted  him.  '  Is  there  not,' 
said  he,  '  a  fair  side  also  to  the  character  of  the  person 
of  whom  you  are  speaking  1  Come,  tell  me  what  good 
qualities  you  have  remarked  about  him.'  One  would 
think  this  monarch  had  learnt  that  precept — *  Speak 
not  evil  one  of  another.' 

The  famous  Boerhaave  was  one  not  easily  moved  by 
detraction.  He  used  to  say,  ^  The  sparks  of  calumny 
will  be  presently  extinct  of  themselves,  unless  you  blow 
them.'  It  was  a  good  remark  of  another,  that  'the 
malice  of  ill  tongues  cast  upon  a  good  man  is  only  like 
a  mouthful  of  smoke  blown  upon  a  diamond,  which, 
though  it  clouds  its  beauty  for  the  present,  yet  it  is 
easily  rubbed  off,  and  the  gem  restored  with  little 
trouble  to  its  owner.' 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Birmingham,  was  a 
man  of  an  excellent  spirit.  It  was  a  rule  with  him  to 
discourage  all  evil  speaking ;  nor  would  he  approve  of 
just  censure,  unless  some  good  and  necessary  end 
were  to  be  answered  by  it.  Two  of  his  distant  friends 
being  at  his  house  together,  one  of  them^  d\vt\\i%\.Vv^ 
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absence  of  the  other,  suggested  something  to  his  dis- 
advantage. He  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation  hy  an- 
Bwering, '  He  is  here :  take  him  aside,  and  tell  him  oi 
it  by  himself:  you  may  do  him  good.' 


SOUL,  WORTH  OF  THE. 


The  soul  of  man  is  of  Infinite  value :  it  is  awful  to 
recollect  the  state  to  which  it  is  reduced  by  sin.  Igno- 
rant, depraved,  rebellious,  it  is  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  an  ofiended  God.  It  may,  however,  under  the  di- 
vine favor,  be  recovered ;  and  he  who  is  the  instru- 
ment of  its  recovery  may  be  considered  as  having  the 
highest  honor  conferred  upon  him.  But  how  few  are 
there  who  are  striving  in  this  great  work!  persons  in 
genera],  forgetting  all  others,  seem  to  live  only  for 
themselves. 

Seneca  says,  '  I  would  so  live  as  if  I  knew  I  received 
my  being  only  for  the  benefit  of  others.  And  can  any 
pleasure  be  equal  to  that  of  doing  good  "i  When  one 
was  about  to  construct  a  lighthouse,  he  was  asked, 
what  "was  his  object.'  My  object,'  said  he,  *  is  to  give 
light  and  to  save  life.'  Thus  should  we  all  shine  as 
lights  in  the  world,  that  we  may  be  the  instruments  of 
saving  souls  from  death,  and  hiding  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

How  just  is  it  that  the  soul  should  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  all  respects  above  the  body.  The  one  is  the 
fading  oflTspring  of  the  earth,  the  other  of  a  heavenly 
extraction,  and  incorruptible  in  its  nature.  When 
Pherecides,  the  Assyrian,  first  taught  among  the  Gre- 
cians the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality,  his  dis- 
course so  prevailed  on  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  that  it 
changed  him  from  an  a\\Ae\«t  *\ivX.o  ii^V^V^^^^lvet.    He 
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that  before  wholly  attended  upon  hi^  body  to'  make  it 
excel  in  strength  or  ogility,  that  he  might  contend  vic- 
toriously in  the  Olympic  games,  then  made  it  his  busi 
ness  to  improve  and^  advance  his  soul  in  knowledge 
and  virtue.  And  if  the  glimmering  appearances  of 
this  great  truth  were  so  powerful  uponJ^im,  how  much 
more  should  the  clear  and  certain  discoveries  of  it  be 
operative  to  make  us  chiefly  regard  the  interest  of  our 
immortal  part! 

It  was  said  of  Caligula,  nee  servum  mdiortm  nee  de- 
teHorem  dominum  ;  while  a  subject  none  more  obedient, 
but  when  advanced  to  the  throne,  he  became  the  re* 
proach  of  the  empire,  and  plague  of  the  world.  So,, 
while  the  body  obeys  the  sanctity  and  sovereignty  of 
the  mind,  it  is  an  useful  instrument ;  but  if  it  usurp 
the  government,  the  spirit  is  depressed  in  the  most  ig- 
nominious captivity,  and  man  becomes  like  the  beasts 
that  perish; 

The  Loss  of  the  Soul, — '  The  vanity  of  the  purchase, 
and  the  value  of  the  loss,'  '  says  Dr.  Bates,  *  is  such 
that  no  man,  conscious  of  his  immortality  in  the  next 
state,  but  must  acknowledge  that  he  is  an  infinite  loser, 
and  prodigious  fool,  that  gains  the  world  by  the  loss 
of  his  souL  It  is  said  of  the  ancient  Germans,  that 
in  their  commerce  with  the  Romans,  receiving  silver 
for  their  amber,  that  has  no  virtue  but  to  draw  straws 
to  it,  they  were  amazed  at  the  price.  And  certainly 
the  great  tempter  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  foolish 
exchange  that  men  make,  in  giving  their  immortal 
souls  to  him  for  perishing  vanities  5  and  having  this 
scornful  advantage  will  much  more  upbraid  them  here* 
after,  than  ever  he  allured  them  here.' 

Hence  it  was  a  good  saying  of  one  Vo  ».  ^caX  Vix\ 
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upon  his  ^howiog  him  his  stately  house  and  pleasant 
gardens :  *  Sir,  you  had  need  make  sure  of  heaven,  or 
else  when  you  die,  you  will  be  a  very  great  loser.' 
Yes,  and  '  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  V 
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While  some  are  lost  in  dissipation  and  thoughtless-, 
ness,  there  are  others  whose  minds  are  absorbed  in 
diligent  and  laborious  study.  And,  indeed,  he  who 
has  no  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures,  seems  to  be  but 
a  small  remove  from  the  animal  tribes.  He  who  can- 
not bear  thinking,  or  at  least  has  no  disposition  for  in- 
vestigation, but  takes  things  merely  from  the  report  of 
others,  or  as  they  are  imposed  upon  him  by  custom  or 
prejudice,  is  a  mere  slave,  and  hardly  can  be  wise.  It 
is  a  remark  worthy  of  attention,  that  *  Thinking  has 
been  one  of  the  least  exerted  privileges  of  cultivated 
humanity.'  It  must  be  confessed  there  is  too  much 
truth  in  the  observation.  That  all  men  think,  is  not 
denied  ;  but,  alas !  few  think  with  propriety,  few  b^d 
their  thoughts  to  right  objects,  few  divest  themselves 
of  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  custom :  to  be,  how- 
ever, intelligent,  to  be  candid,  to  be  useful,  a  man 
should  give  himself  to  application.  In  a  word,  he  who 
would  be  happy  in  himself,  respectable  in  society,  and 
a  blessing  to  the  world,  should  industriously  persevere 
in  the  study  of  those  subjects  which  are  calculated  to 
enlarge  the  mind,  meliorate  the  disposition,  and  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  mankiud. 

Singular  Methods  of  Study.— It  is  recorded  of  An- 
thony  Magliabechi,  t\vat\v\H  «iVV^\A,\ow  ^«c^  continually 
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absorbed  day  and  night  among  his  books.  An  old 
cloak  served  him  for  a  gown  in  the  day,  and  for  bed- 
clothes at  night.  He  had  one  straw  chair  for  his  table, 
and  another  for  his  bed,  in  which  he  generaUy  re- 
mained fixed,  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of  volumes  and 
papers,  until  he  was  overpowered  with  sleep.  "With  all 
this  intense  application  to  reading,  his  knowledge  was 
well  estimated  in  the  observation  applied  to  him,  that 
he  was  a  learned  man  among  booksellers,  and  a  book- 
seller among  the  learned. 

John  Williams,  an  English  prelate,  used  to  study 
in  a  particular  way.  He  used  to  allot  one  month  to  a 
certain  province,  esteemed  variety  almost  as  refreshing 
as  cessation  from  labor ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  would 
take  up  some  other  matter,  and  so  on  till  he  came  round 
to  his  former  courses.  This  method  he  observed,  espe- 
cially in  his  theological  studies,  and  he  found  his  ac- 
count in  it. 

Mezerai,  the  famous  historian,  used  to  study  and 
write  by  candlelight :  even  at  noonday  in  summer,  and, 
as  if  there  had  been  no  sun  in  the  world,  always 
waited  upon  his  company  te  the  door  with  a  candle  in 
his  hand. 

The  famous  Mr.  Brindley,  when  an  extraordinary 
difficulty  occurred  to  him  in  the  execution  of  his  works, 
generally  retired  to  bed  and  has  been  known  to  lie 
there  one,  two,  or  three  days,  tiU  he  had  surmounted  it. 
He  would  then  get  up,  and  execute  his  design,  without 
any  drawing  or  model,  for  he  had  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  carried  every  thing  in  his  head. 

*^mcdoteSy  including  Advice  to  Students. — He  who 
would  wish  to  make  proficiency  in  any  science,  must 
give  himself  to  study.    Knowledge  \^  tlo\  \.o>a^  ^^isia^ 
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-judge  and  condemn  myself  perpetually ;  that  is  the 
employment  of  my  solitude  ;'  the  patriarch  answered, 
*  There  is  no  other  way.'  Now,  though  there  is  no 
necessity  to  seclude  ourselves  from  society,  or  to  retire 
into  a  wilderness ;  yet  the  only  way  to  heaven  is 
through  the  valley  of  humiliation.  It  is  thus  only  that 
we  can  appreciate  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  see  the 
suitabieness  of  his  righteousness,  and  the  absolute 
•necessity  of  his  grace.  Living  and  dyix^,  therefore, 
this  must  be  our  language — '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner.' 


SERVANTS. 

SoBRiETT,  aetivity,  fidelity,  submission,  patience,  punc- 
tuality, {Sincerity,  and  obedience  to  their  masters,  are 
required  of  servants:  but  it  is  religion  which  will 
'make  them  shine.  This  will  enable  them  not  merely 
to  fill  up  but  to  adorn  their  stations.  This  will  sweeten 
all  their  toils,  produce  contentment  in  the  place 
which  Providence  hath  allotted  them,  and  teach  them 
to  look  forward  to  that  happy  period,  when  they  shall 
be  elevated  to  those  honors  which  are  immortal,  and 
those  glories  which  shall  never  fade. 

Faithful  Servants. — At  the  recent  banishment  of  the 
famous  Barthelemy,  it  is  said,  his  servant  Le  Tellier 
came  running  up,  just  as  his  master  was  getting  into 
the  carriage,  with  an  order  from  the  Directory  permit- 
ting him  to  accompany  his  master.  He  delivered  it 
to  Angereau,  who,  having  read  it,  said, '  You  are  deter- 
mined, then,  to  share  the  fate  of  these '  men  who  are 
lost  for  ever  1  Whatever  events  await  them,  be  as- 
sured they  will  nevex  iev.wTTi.'    '  My  mind  is  made  up,* 
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answered  Le  Tellier  ;  ^  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to 
share  the  misfortunes  of  my  master.' — *  Well,  then,' 
replied  Augereau  3  '  go,  fanatic,  and  perish  with  him  ;' 
at  the  same  time  adding,  '  Soldiers,  let  this  man  be 
watched  as  closely  as  those  miscreants.'  Le  Tellier 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  master,  who 
was  but  too  happy  at  this  awful  moment  to  press  so 
affectionate  a  friend  to  his  bosom.  '  This  worthy  fel- 
low,' say  they,  '  has  constantly  shown  the  same  cour- 
age and  attachment,  and  we  have  always  treated  and 
considered  him  as  one  of  our  companions.' 

•  A  Portuguese  slave,  who  had  fled  into  the  woods  to 
enjoy  the  liberty  which  was  his  natural  right,  having 
heard  that  his  old  master  was  arrested  and  likely  fo  be 
condemned  for  a  capital  crime,  came  into  the  court  of 
justice,  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  fact,  suffered  himself 
to  be  imprisoned,  brought  false  though  judicial  proofs 
of  his  crime,  and  was  executed  instead  of  his  beloved 
master.  Though  we  must  condemn  this  conduct  as  an 
unjustifiable  sacrifice  of  truth  and  of  his  own  life,  yet 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  afifection,  greatness,  genero- 
sity, and  gratitude  of  mind  here  displayed. 

A  gentleman  of  respectability.  Dr.  L ,  was  lately 

confined  for  some  time  in  the  King^s  Bench  prison  ; 
while  his  fortune,  involved  in  a  chancery  suit,  was  un- 
justly withheld  from  him.  During  this  distressing  pe- 
riod he  was  obliged,  by  poverty,  to  tell  his  negro  ser- 
vant, that,  however  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  they 
must  part,  his  pecuniary  difficulties  being  now  such, 
that  he  was  unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  negro  replied,  with  affectionate 
warmth,  *  No,  massah,  we  will  never  part  :  many  a 
year  have  you  kept  me,  and  now  I  will  keep  you.'  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  out  to  work  as  a  day  laViOT^t^^xA'^ 
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the  end  of  every  week  faithfully  hrought  his  earnings 
to  his  master ;  which  proved  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  both  of  them,  until  the  recent  decision  of  the  chan- 
cery suit,  by  which  the  doctor  obtained  an  award  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds;  when  he  settled  a  handsome 
annuity  for  life  on  this  faithful  and  affectionate  negro. 

UnprofiiabU  Servants. — 'Know  ye  not,'  saith  the 
apostle,  '  that  the  unrighteous  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  V  This  is  an  awful  declaration ;  but 
there  is  another  class,  who  though  not  found  among 
the  profligate  part  of  mankind,  yet  may  be  justly  styled 
unprofitable  servants.  Birth  and  education,  constitu- 
tion and  connection,  necessity  of  character  and  love  of 
gain,  and  many  such  things,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a 
worldly  decency  of  living.  Now  as  this  class  do  not 
act  from  principles  of  religion,  they  certainly  have  no 
right  to  the  rewards  of  it.  There  was  a  law  in  Eome, 
that  those  who  in  a  storm  forsook  the  ship,  should  for- 
feit the  property  therein ;  and  the  ship  and  lading 
should  belong  entirely  to  those  who  staid  in  it.  In  a 
dangerous,  tempest,  all  the  mariners  forsook  the  ship, 
except  only  one  sick  passenger,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
disease,  was  unable  to  get  out  and  escape.  So  it  hap- 
pened the  ship  came  safe  to  port.  The  sick  man  kept 
possession,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law ;  but  it 
was  agreed,  that  the  sick  man  was  not  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law ;  for  the  reason  of  making  it  was  to 
give  encouragement  to  such  as  should  venture  their 
lives  to  save  the  vessel  j  but  this  was  a  merit  which  he 
could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  staid  in  the  ship 
upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing  to  its  pre- 
servation. 'Many  persons,' as  one  observes,  'are  in 
the  condition  of  this  man:  though  decent  in  their  cou- 
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duct,  yet  they  can  claim  nothing  under  Christianity  as  a 
law,  because  they  never  acted  on  the  reason  of  it.' 


SIMPLICITY  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

Our  heavenly  Instructor,  in  order  to  accommodate  his 
parables  to  the  capacities  of  his  audience,  adopted  the 
broad  line  of  instruction  conveyed  under  a  few  strong 
features  of  general  parallel,  a  few  leading  points  of  ob- 
vious coincidence,  without  attending  to  petty  exact- 
nesses, or  stooping  to  trivial  niceties  of  correspon- 
dence. We  are  not,  therefore,  to  hunt  after  minute  re- 
semblances, nor  to  cavil  at  slight  decrepancies.  We 
i^ould  rather  imitate  his  example,  by  confining  our 
illustration  to  the  more  important  circumstances  of 
likeness,  instead  of  raising  such  as  are  insignificant 
into  undue  distinction.  This  critical  elaboration,  this 
amplifying  mode,  which  ramifies  a  general  idea  into  all 
the  minutiae  of  parallel,  would  only  serve  to  divert  the 
attention -and  split  it  into  so  many  divisions  that  the 
main  object  would  be  lost  sight  of. 
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To  what  a  wretched  state  does  sin  reduce  men ;  that 
they  must  commit  one  sin  in  order  to  banish  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  efllects  of  another ! 

'  It  is  recorded  of  Marius,'  says  Dr.  Bates, '  that  after 
his  overthrow  by  Sylla,  he  was  always  in  consternation, 
as  if  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  noise 
of  the  victorious  army  pursuing  him.  And  his  fears 
were  no  longer  quiet  than  whilst  charmed  with  wine  or 
sleep  y  he  therefore  was  continually  drunk,  that  he 
might    forget    himself,  his  enemy,  and  \i\«    dvsi^^x- 
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Thus  men  make  a  pitiful  shift  to  forget  their  latter  end  *, 
and  whilst  they  are  following  either  secular  affairs  or 
sensual  pleasures,  are  unconcerned  for  what  is  to  be 
hereafter.' 


SLANDER. 

Wkle  in  the  present  state,  we  must  prepare  for  and 
expect  the  attacks  of  slander  and  malevolence.  If  we 
are  ever  so  poor  and  obscure,  the  tongue  of  calumny 
will  find  us  out ;  or  ever  so  wise  and  conspicuous,  the 
^spirit  of  invective  will  assault  us.  '  Cherish  good  hu- 
mor, (says  one,)  paint  pleasure  in  your  face,  endeavor 
by  your  pleasing  deportment  to  communicate  happi- 
ness to  all  about  you ;  be,  if  I  may  speak  so,  the  life 
and  soul  of  society, — and  it  will  be  said  you  are  not 
solid  y  you  have  the  unworthy  ambition  of  becoming 
the  amusement  of  mankind.  Put  on  an  austere  air ; 
•ngrave  on  your  countenance,  if  I  may  speak  thus,  the 
great  truths  that  fill  your  soul, — and  you  will  be  taxed 
with  Pharisaism  and  hypocrisy :  it  will  be  said  that  yon 
put  on  a  fair  outside  to  render  yourself  venerable ;  but 
that  under  all  this  appearance  very  likely  you  conceal 
an  impious,  irreligious  heart.  Take  a  middle  way; 
regulate  your  conduct  by  times  and  places;  weep  with 
them  that  weep,  and  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice, — 
and  you  will  be  accused  of  lukewarmness.  Pick  your 
company,  confine  yourself  to  a  small  circle,  make  it  a 
law  to  speak  freely  only  to  a  few  select  friends,  who 
will  bear  with  your  weaknesses,  and  who  know  your 
good  qualities, — and  you  will  be  accused  of  pride  and 
arrogance  :  it  will  be  said,  that  yoii  think  the  rest  of 
mankind  unworthy  of  yoi^y  company;  and  that  you 
'etend  wisdom  and  ta^ie  «ctQeiL«^\x^^\^\^\».  all  socio* 
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ties,  except  such  as  you  deign  to  frequent.  60  every 
where,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  condescension, 
converse  with  every  individual  of  mankind, — ^and  it 
will  be  said  that  yon  are  unsteady ;  a  city,  a  province, 
cannot  satisfy  you ;  you  lay  all  the  universe  under  con- 
tribution, and  oblige  the  whole  world  to  try  to  satiate 
your  unbounded  love  of  pleasure.' 

Augustine  had  a  distich  written  on  his  table,  which 
intimated,  that  whoever  attacked  the  character  of  the 
absent  were  to  be  excluded.  Such  a  distich,  in  mod- 
ern times,  I  think,  would  be  very  serviceable. 

When  any  one  was  speaking  ill  of  another  in  the 
presence  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  at  first  listened  to  him 
attentively,  and  then  interrupted  him.  '  Is  there  not,' 
said  he,  '  a  fair  side  also  to  the  charaoter  of  the  person 
of  whom  you  are  speaking  1  Come,  tell  me  what  good 
qualities  you  have  remarked  about  him.'  One  would 
think  this  monarch  had  learnt  that  precept — ^  Speak 
not  evil  one  of  another.' 

The  famous  Boerhaave  was  one  not  easily  moved  by 
detraction.  He  used  to  say,  '  The  sparks  of  calumny 
will  be  presently  extinct  of  themselves,  unless  you  blow 
them.'  It  was  a  good  remark  of  another,  that  'the 
malice  of  ill  tongues  cast  upon  a  good  man  is  only  like 
a  mouthful  of  smoke  blown  upon  a  diamond,  which, 
though  it  clouds  its  beauty  for  the  present,  yet  it  is 
easily  rubbed  off,  and  the  gem  restored  with  little 
trouble  to  its  owner.' 

I'he  late  Rev.  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Birmingham,  was  a 
man  of  an  excellent  spirit.  It  was  a  rule  with  him  to 
discourage  all  evil  speaking ;  nor  would  he  approve  of 
just  censure,  -unless  some  good  and  necessary  end 
were  to  be  answered  by  it.  Two  of  his  distant  friends 
being  at  his  house  together,  one  of  tVifexxv^  AwtVci^NJeA 
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